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THE  fifth  volume  of  this  work  told  the  story  of 
events  that  culminated  in  the  declaration  of 
American  independence  —  or  how  our  ancestors 
got  into  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  volume  is  an 
attempt  to  describe,  as  clearly  as  space  limitations  will 
pcmiit,  the  events  that  were  crowded  into  the  period 
between  that  immortal  declarition  and  the  adoption  aS 
our  national  constitution — or  how  our  patriot  tires  got 
out  of  their  dght  years'  war. 

In  the  preceding  volumes,  I  followed  official  usage  in 
writing  the  name  of  the  Sfiuth  CaroUna  metropolis^ 
Charles  Town.  By  an  act  (^  incorporation  passed  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August,  1783,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Charleston,  the  form  used  in  die  present  volume. 

My  obligation  to  Dr.  Paul  L.  Haworth,  as  acknowl- 
edged in  the  prefaces  to  my  fourth  and  fifth  volumes, 
has  been  enlarged  by  his  continued  assistance.  I  am 
also  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Albion  M.  Dyer  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  for  the  su^es-' 
tion  of  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  the  Seven  Ranges 
and  for  able  and  energetic  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
thereof,  and  to  officials  and  employees  of  the  general  land 
office  at  Washington  City  for  many  courtesies.  To  the 
reviewers  and  many  others  who  have  aided  me  with  criti- 
cism and  suggestion,  and  especially  to  my  publishers 
who,  in  the  matter  of  illustration,  seem  determined  to 
push  each  volume  into  successful  rivalry  with  its  prede- 
cessor, 1  desire  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation. 

Elroy  M.  Avert 

Clnebnil,  Jul)',  1909 
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at  a  loan  from  the  bte  Samuel  P^  Avery,  who  purchaaed  it  from  Mr* 
dunning. 
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From  an  original  letter  dated  February  ij,  1794,  in  the  New  York  Public 
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Dated  August  1 7,  1 776,  warning  non-combatants  to  depart.  From  original 
broadside  in  collection  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Continental  Line  Infantry,  Showing  State  Distinc- 

tions     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •      13 

From  original  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ogden. 
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Reproduced  from  original  in  the  State  House,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
by  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  using  the  Lumiere  process  of  color  photog- 
raphy. (This  M  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  the  commercial  use  of  this 
process  in  America. ) 

Private  of  Artillery,  Continental  Line     .         .         -15 

From  original  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ogden. 
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Drawn  by  Mr.  Henry  Strippel  from  copy  in  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  (Lenox  Building). 
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From  an  original  letter  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  ( Emmet  Collection). 
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Compiled  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Baer,  U.  S.  Army,  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
assisted  by  the  Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  M.  H. 

Lord  Stirling  (Portrait  and  Autograph)  .         .         •      i? 

Portrait  from  original  painting  owned  by  Dr.  Robert  Watts. 

Portrait  of  Major-general  John  Sullivan 

between  18  and  19 

From  a  meazotint  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  (Emmet  Collection). 

Cartridge-box  used  in  the  American  Revolution       .     20 

From  original  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 
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nental Army  .         .         .       between  20  and  2 1 

From  a  copy  in- the  Boston  Public  Library. 

General  Sullivan's  Waistcoat  •         .         .         .         .22 

From  original  in  collection  at  the  OM  South  Meeting  House,  Boston. 

Map  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights  .  •     ^3 

CompOed  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Baer,  U.  S.  Army,  West  Pomt,  N.  Y.        i 

Samuel  Selden*s  Powder-horn        .         .         .         •     ^3 

Inscribed,  **Lynie,  March:  the,  A  D:  1776  Major.  Samuel.  SeUens: 
P !  Horn :  Made  ior  the  Defence  of  Liberty.**  Also  deooiated  with  carved 
scenes.     Now  b  collection  of  the  Massschusetti  Historical  Society. 

The  Morris  Mansion 24 

From  a  phocogniph. 
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From  the  original.  New  York  City. 
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From  a  photograph. 

Colonel  John  Glover  (Portrait  and  Autograph)       .     31 

Portrait  from  painting  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Henry  £.  Waite ;  autograph 
from  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  (Emmet  Collection^. 

"Glover's  Rock"  and  Memorial  Tablet  .         •     32 

From  photograph  of  the  original  at  Pelham  Bay  Park  supplied  by  Mr. 
Harris  Bradbury  Burrows. 
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Compiled  by  LieatenantJoKpli  A.  Baer,  U.  S.  Army,  West  Pomt,  N.  Y., 
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Compiled  from  orifinal  tourcet. 

Topographical  Map  of  the  North  Part  of  New 
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between  34  and  2S 
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Compiled  by  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Eastman,  assistant  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
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Prepared  by  David  May  dole  Matteson,  A.  M. 
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Compiled  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Baer,  U.  S.  Army,  West  Point,  N.  V. 
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Compiled  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Baer,  U.  S.  Army,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
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AFTER  the  shedding  of  British  blood  at  Concord  HoMins  fcr 
and  Bunker  Hill,  George  III.  was  more  than  "*'' 
L    ever  determined  to  crush  the  rebellious  colonies 
by  force.    '  National  and  military  pride  had  been  aroused 
and   many    in    England   who,  m    1774,   had    bitterly 
denounced  the  ministry  felt,  in  1775,  tlut  the  Americans  < 
must  be  chastised.    Nevertheless,  the  vna  was  not  yet 
popular;    recruiting  proceeded  slowly  and  the  people 
wotilct  not  endure  a  conscription;  troops  must  be  secured 
in  some  other  way.    George  III.  was  elector  of  Hanover 
and  the  custom  of  the  times  pointed  to  the  employment 
of  foreign  troops. 

Germany  was  now  split  up  into  nearly  three  hundred  Om 
practically  independent  states,  ranging  from  great  king-  **" 
doms  like  Austria  and  Prussia  down  to  little  principali- 
ties too  small  to  be  shown  upon  a  map.     It  had  long 
been  the  custom  of  the  impecunious  princeletswho  ruled 
over  these  petty  states  to  hire  out  their  subjects,  and 
German  troops  were  sometimes  arrayed  on  opposite  sides 
in  the  same  battle.      Into  this  promising  market  a  British 
agent.  Colonel  William  Faucitt,  was  sent  to  buy  up  food  " 
for  powder  and  ball  at  so  many  pounds  per  head.     His 
instructions  from  the  earl  of  Suffolk  were  "to  get  as  Nov 
many  as  you  can.     .     .     .     Expense  is  not  so  much  the  "^ 
object  in  the  present  emergency  as  in  ordinary  cases." 

Faucitt  met  his  first  success  in  Brunswick,  then  gov-  in  1 
crned  by  an  ambitious  and  extravagant  duke  and  by  his 
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1776  more  thrifty  son,  Prince  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  George  III.  Brunswick  con- 
tained but  one  hundred  and  mty  thousand  inhabitants 
and  its  princes  were  badly  in  debt.  A  treaty  was  soon 
jui<i«y9  drawn  up  whereby  the  duke  was  to  equip  and  officer  for 
the  king  of  England  a  corps  of  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  infantry  and  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  unmounted  dragoons.  The  king  was  to  pay  the 
troops  and  to  care  for  their  sick  and  wounded  as  if  they 
were  his  own,  and  the  duke  was  to  receive,  as  levy  money, 
7/.  4J.  4jirf.  thirty  crowns  banco  for  every  common  soldier  actually 
delivered.  For  the  corps,  the  king  was  to  pay  an  annual 
rental  as  long  as  it  was 
in  service  and  twice  that 
amount  for  two  years 
after  its  return  to  Bruns- 
wick. 

From  Brunswick,  Fau- 
citt  hastened  to  Hesse- 
Cassel.  This  state  had 
double  the  population  of 
Brunswick  and  was  ruled 
over  by  a  landgrave, 
Frederick  II.,  who  in- 
dulged himself  in  such 
expensive  luxuries  as  the 
cast-ofF  mistress  of  a 
French  duke,  French  ad- 
venturers, and  a  French 
theater  with  a  corps  de 
ballet.  When  Faucitt 
asked  for  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  by 
the  offer  of  a  larger  num- 
ber. Without  loss  of 
time,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded. The  subsidy 
agreed  upon  was  at  the 
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rate  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  year,   1776 
including  one  year  after  the   return  of  the  troops.     In  108,181/.  51. 
addition  to  this,  the  landgrave  received  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  in  payment  for  hospital  expenses  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  which  claim  had  been  rejected  by  the 
British  government  fourteen  years  before. 

William,  the  independent  count  of  Haynau,  was  the  The  Haynau 
son  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  by  his  unfortunate  ^"^ 
first  wife,  a  sister  of  George  II.  When  the  merry  and 
immoral  count  had  to  provide  for  a  natural  child,  he  was 
accustomed  to  add  a  kreutzer  (about  one  cent)  to  the 
price  of  every  bag  of  salt  brought  by  his  subjects  from 
the  salt-mines.  As  his  acknowledged  children  of  the 
bar  sinister  numbered  seventy-four,  "the  poorer  of  his 
subjects  must  have  learned  to  be  sparing  of  their  salt." 
The  English  king  had  stationed  two  Hanoverian  battal- 
ions in  Haynau  to  insure  the  independence  of  the 
country.  In  August,  1775,  the  grateful  William  had 
written  to  his  cousin  George  offering  a  regiment  of  infan- 
try, "all  sons  of  the  country  which  your  majesty's  pro- 
tection alone  assures  to  me  and  all  ready  to  sacrifice,  with 
me,  their  blood  for  your  service."  The  earl  of  SuflFolk 
commended  "the  nobleness  of  sentiment  and  aflfection- 
ate  attachment"  thus  displayed,  and  Faucitt  paid  the 
count  a  better  price  for  the  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
men  than  he  did  for  any  others  except  those  he  hired 
from  the  count's  father. 

Faucitt  then  went  outside  his  royal  master's  family  and  odds  and 
leased  more  men  from  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  the  mar-  ^"**^ 
grave  of  Ansbach-Bayreuth,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  making  with  them  contracts  similar  to  those 
previously  concluded.  Altogether,  these  principalities 
furnished  about  twenty  thousand  men  in  1776  and  about 
nine  thousand  more  before  the  war  was  over.  In  addi- 
tion, many  volunteer  recruits  and  adventurers,  attracted 
by  large  bounties,  high  pay,  and  the  prospect  of  plunder, 
were  obtained  and  used  in  filling  up  British  regiments. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  German  "allies,"  or  "Hes- 
sians" as  they  were  collectively  called,  had  seen  service 
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1776  and  were  well  fitted  for  the  work  they  were  to  do.  They 
were  well  officered  and,  though  most  of  them  came 
against  their  will  and  some  of  them  were  actually  kid- 
napped, they  earned  their  pay  and  keeping  and  were 
almost  equally  hated  and  dreaded  by  the  Americans. 
More  than  a  third  of  them  never  returned  to  Germany. 

criticwn  The  treaties  excited  much  criticism  both  on  the  con- 

tinent and  in  England.  Mirabeau,  then  a  fugitive  in 
Holland,  characterized  the  sale  of  the  soldiers  as  "the 
greatest  of  crimes"  and  as  "an  offense  against  the  free- 
dom of  nations,"  and  the  poet  Schiller  left  an  eloquent 

June  18  protest  against  the  traffic.  Frederick  the  Great  wrote  of 
selling  subjects  "as  one  sells  cattle  to  the  shambles."  In 
the  English  parliament,  the  treaties  were  attacked  with 
vehemence.  Lord  Irnham  compared  the  mercenary 
princes  to  Sancho  Panza  who,  if  he  was  a  ruler,  would 
prefer  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  blackamoors  that  he 
might  easily  turn  them  into  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Swiss  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  fighting  as  mercenaries,  that  Xenophon's  ten 
thousand  Greeks  were  the  same,  and  that,  since  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  were  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  English  throne  that  their 
descendants  might  one  day  be  called  to  sit  upon  it,  they 
were  justified  in  lending  assistance  against  the  rebels. 
The  opposition  produced  no  important  results. 

Effect  Time  brought  retribution  upon  most  of  the  princely 

families  that  were  thus  guilty  or  selling  their  subjects,  and 
the  English  policy  defeated  its  own  end.  The  hiring  of 
the  Hessians  made  reconciliation  hopeless  and  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  inevitable.  Nothing  did  more  to 
nerve  the  Americans  to  bitter  resistance  and  to  alienate 
them  forever  from  the  mother  country.  Englishmen 
themselves  recognized  this.  "Were  I  an  American," 
cried  Lord  Chatham,  "  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  would  never 
lay  down  my  arms — never — never — never!" 

Strategy  The  first  division  of  the  German  troops  sailed  from 

England  for  Quebec  in  April,  1776;    others  soon  sailed 
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for  New  York.  With  their  aid,  the  Americans  were  to  i  7  7  6 
be  driven  from  Canada;  then  an  army  under  Carleton 
and  Burgoyne  was  to  . 
move  up  the  Riche- 
lieu and  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Hudson  until  it 
came  in  touch  with 
another  army  that  was 
to  operate  against 
New  York  City,  New 
England,  hitherto  the 
chief  center  of  revolt, 
was  thus  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  other  colo- 
nies. 

As  related  in  the 
preceding  volume,  the 
Americans  had  been 
driven  from  Canada. 
The  British  now  fol- 
lowed up  their  success 
with  an  attempt  to 
acquire  the  mastery 
of  Lake  Champlain. 
Three  vessels  were 
taken  in  pieces, 
dragged    around    the 

rapids  of  the  Richelieu,  and  rebuilt  at  Saint  Johns.  Others 
were  built  there  and  about  two  hundred  flatboats  were 
brought  from  Montreal.  To  man  this  fleet,  about  seven 
hundred  sailors  and  some  of  the  best  officers  were  picked 
from  the  transports  and  war-ships  in  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
Meanwhile,  lai^ely  through  the  energy  of  Arnold  who 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  preparations  and  the  com- 
mand, the  Americans  managed  to  assemble  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain  (Skenesboro)  a  fleet  of  three  schoon- 
ers, one  sloop,  five  row-galleys,  and  eight  gondolas,  col- 
lecting those  already  on  the  lake  and  building  others. 
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776  Arnold's  second  in  command  was  a  Connecticut  brigadier, 
and  his  crews  were  chiefly  landsmen  taken  from  the  army. 

TheFint       , -  ■» j j .        On  the  morning   of  the 

Fight  b«w*«i  / /  fh     I       \     A   eleventh    of    October,     the 

British  fleet,  consisting  of 
three  broadside  vessels, 
twenty  gunboats,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  craft,  attacked 
the  American  vessels  between 
Valcour  Island  and  the  west- 
ern shore.  A  desperate  en- 
gagement followed;  Arnold 
displayed  his  usual  intrepid- 
ity, but  by  night,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  lost  a  gondola  and 
the  schooner  "  Royal  Sav- 
age" and  were  blockaded  by 
the  enemy  who  waited  for 
morning  in  order  to  give  the 
finishing  blow.  Before  day- 
light, however,  the  remaining 
American  boats  stole  through 
the  British  line  and  made 
their  way  southward.  The 
British  pursued  and,  on  the 
thirteenth,  came  up  with 
them  off  Split  Rock  Point. 
The  "Washington"  was 
compelled  to  surrender;  after 
a  running  flght  of  Ave  hours, 
the  "  Congress"  and  four 
gondolas  were  chased  into  a 
creek  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  where  Arnold  burned 
Map  iiiuiDating  the  Aciion  on  them  and  then,  "despite  the 

Like  chimpiaiD  savagcs,"  cscapcd  with  their 

crews  through  the  woods.  Five  of  the  American  vessels 
made  their  way  to  Ticonderoga,  then  held  by  Gates  and 
his  army. 
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1776       The  little  American   navy  on  Lake  Champlain  was 
The  Liurei     destroyed,  "  but  never,"  says  M  ahan,  "  had  any  force,  big 
*"**•■         or  small,  lived  to  better  purpose  or  died  more  gloriously. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  Carleton  was  at  Crown 
Point  which  the  Americans  had  evacuated  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  fleet.     The  season  was  now  so  late  that 


Cuntmiponry  engnvei 

he  did  not  make  any  attempt  upon  Ticonderoga,  a  grave 
mistake  that  astonished  friend  and  foe.  Lake  Cham- 
plain  began  to  freeze  unusually  early,  there  were  no 
available  roads  northward  through  the  forest,  no  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  to  winter  at  Crown  Point,  and 
there  was  danger  that  the  British  forces  would  be  cut  off 
from  their  base  if  they  attempted  to  stay  where  they 
were.  Consequently,  after  receiving  tidings  from  Howe 
19  at  New  York,  Carleton  evacuated  Crown  Point  and 
returned  to  Canada,  leaving  the  conquest  of  the  strategic 
line  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River  tor 
another  campaign.  "That  the  Americans  were  strong 
/  enough  to  impose  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga,"  says 
Mahan,  "was  due  to  the  invaluable  year  of  delay,  secured 
to  them  in  1776  by  their  little  navy  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, created  by  their  indomitable  enei^y,  and  handled 
with  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  traitor,  Benedict 
Arnold.     That  the  war  spread  from  America  to  Europe, 
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from  the  English  chiuinel  to  the  Baltic,  fixini  the  Bay  of  i  776 
Bist^y  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  Misussippi,  and  ultimately  involved  the  waters  of 
the  remote  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  is  traceable  through 
Saratoga,  to  the  rude  flotilla,  which  in  1776  antidpatcd 
the  enemy  in  the  possession  of  Lake  Champlain." 


I  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June, 
fest  sailing  frigate  "Greyhound. 
from  Boston  via  Halifax,  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Governor  Tryon.  A  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  square-rigged  vessels 
besides  smaller  crafts  bore  his 
nine  thousand  troops  into  the 
lower  bay;  on  the  fifth  of 
July,  Howe's  army  landed 
on    Staten     Island.      On  the 


Sir  William  Howe,  in  the  At 
"  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  ^'^ 


.#.^ 


i.r  Armi  of  Sir  Williim  Howe 

twelfth,  Richard,  Lord 
Howe,  rear-admiral 
and  brother  of  the 
general,  arrived  with 
a  strong  squadron  and 
nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  transports 
bearing  eighty-six 
hundred  Hessian  and 
British  troops. 

Lord  HoweTh^  Ho» 
brought  olive-branch  *""  " 
as  well  as  sword.  Be- 
fore he  left  England, 
the  ministry  had,  with 
the  king's  reluctant 
consent,  given  him 
and  his  brother  a  joint 
commission  to  restore 
peace.    It  seemed  that 


GiHUAi.  MAr  or  thi  Niw  Yc»it  Campaign  of   177& 
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I  7  7  6  if  reconciliation  was  possible  the  two  brothers  were  fittest 
to  accomplish  it.  They  were  grandsons  of  George  II.; 
they  were  younger  brothers  of  the  lamented  oflficer  who 
had  fallen  near  Ticonderoga  in  the  French  war;  they  were 
Whigs  and  the  general  had  spoken  in  parliament  in  behalf 
of  the  colonists;  they  were  sincerely  anxious  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  of  which  Lord  Howe  was  so  confident 
that  he  told  Admiral  Arbuthnot  at  Halifax  that  peace 
would  be  made  within  ten  days  of  his  arrival. 
A  Detd  Howe  found  his  task  more  difficult  than  he  had  antici- 

''*""  pated.     On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  a  letter  contsdning  the 

king's  promise  of  a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all  those  who 
would  desist  from  rebellion  was  sent  up  the  bay  addressed 
to  "George  Washington,  Esq."  Joseph  Reed,  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  who  had  been  Washington's  military  sec- 
retary and,  in  June,  had  taken  Gates's  place  as  adjutant- 
general,  noticed  the  superscription  and  refused  to  receive 
the  missive,  saying  that  there  was  no  such  person  in  the 
army.  Six  days  later,  a  document,  this  time  addressed 
to  "George  Washington, Esq., etc., etc.,"  was  brought  up 
by  Howe  s  adjutant-general,  but  Washington  refused  to 
receive  it.  Tne  two  discussed  the  question  of  exchanging 
prisoners,  but  on  the  subject  of  peace  Washington 
refused  to  negotiate,  saying  that  he  had  no  authority  in 
the  case  and  that  the  Americans  would  not  negotiate  on 
any  other  basis  than  independence,  a  thing  that  the 
Howes  were  not  authorized  to  consider. 
The  British  On    the  first   of  August,  the   British  forces  at  New 

Force  York  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  General  Clinton 

with  the  troops  that  he  brought  back  from  his  unfortu- 
nate attempt  to  take  Fort  Moultrie.     Other  reinforce- 
ments   followed   until    Howe's   army    numbered   about 
fi  Xi^  ^  ^  thirty-two  thousand  trained  soldiers^  of  whom  more  than 

twenty-four    thousand   were    fit    for    service.       Aiding 
Howe's    army    was    Howe's   fleet.       General    Lee    had 
already  declared  "  that  whoever  commands  the  sea  must 
command  the  town." 
The  New  After   the    evacuation    of    Boston,    Washington    had 

York  Defense!  hastened  to  Ncw  York  where  he  arrived  on  the  thirteenth 


- '  / 


Richard,   Earl   Howe 

1  nmzoDnt  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Emm«t  Colleciit 
pundng  by  Copley i  published,  London,  1794) 
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of  April.  Lee's  plans  for 
the  defense  of  tne  city 
were  enlarged.  Governor's 
'sland  was  garrisoned ; 
Paulus  Hook  on  the 
Jersey  shore  and  Red 
Hook  on  Long  Island 
were  fortified;  and  hulks 
were  sunk  in  the  channel 
between  Governor's  Island 
and     the     lower    end    of 

f.  -  -  jjjg   ^jjy       Fort    Lee   was 

built  at  Che  Palisades  and 
^  Fort  Washington  on  the 
ra|  eastern  side  of  the  river  at 
Ig  what  is  now  One  Hundred 
2$i  and  Eighty-third  street,  and 
5^1  the  intervening  channel  was 
■  obstructed.       Besides    Fort 


1776  George,  the  Grand  Bat-  |  (.™,u..rjr=n^i„k,  iftcn'vif/fc„ 
tery,  and  the  water  bat-  ►^     *<  ft^^t^^J  ■«i=.^r«^,,I^-V 

teries  at  every  landing    "  virfi 

on  thelowerendofMan-  1  .^i  „,"] 

hattan  Island,  there  was  '  ^"''  »• ' 

a  chain  of  redoubts  just  ]  t:.  .  ,' 

north  of  the  city,  about  1  \.' 

on  the  line  of  the  Grand  i>  1  > 

street  of  today.     At  the  ',  ,., 

northern  end  of  the  J^y    ' 

island,the  hills  overlook-  iic. .: 

ing     Kingsbridge    were  k,Tj^!  , 

fortified;    and    works  i"""-!'!^ 
were  erected    on    Long 
Island.  To  defend  these  a„^,, 

widely  separated  fortifi- 
cations, Washington 
had,    on     the     twenty- 
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seventh  of  August,  about  twenty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  eight  or  nme  thousand  were  not 
available  for  duty. 
Twenty-five  out  of 
seventy-one  regi- 
ments or  parts  of 
regiments  were 
"continentals;" 
their  men  were  en- 
listed under  the 
r^ulations  of  con- 
gress and  their  offi- 
cers were  commis- 
sioned by  that  body 
and  not  by  the 
states ;  they  were 
the  "regulars"  of 
the  Revolution. 
The  other  troops 
were  militia,  gener- 
ally ill  clad  and 
poorly  armed,  good 
raw  material  but 
undisciplined.  The 

artillery  was  mostly       ConlincnOl  Line  Infimry,  ihowing  Stitc  Diilinctioni 
old  and    of  varying  {From  origiinldtiwingby  Harry  a.  Ogdcn) 

calibre  and  pattern.      Earlier  in  the  month,  Heath,  Spen-  Aug 
cer,  SulHvan,  and  Greene  had  been  made  major-generals. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  August,  hov 
General  Howe  transferred  fifteen  thousand  British  and  f-'" 
Hessian  troops  and  forty  field-pieces  from  Staten  Island 
to  Long  Island.  To  oppose  this  force,  the  Americans  had 
on  the  island  not  more  than  eight  thousand  men  most  of 
whom  were  raw  militia,  an  inadequate  supply  of  artillery, 
no  cavalry,  and  no  naval  support.  Cornwallis  drove  back 
the  Pennsylvania  riflemen  who  had  been  patrolling  the 
coast  since  May  and  advanced  as  far  as  Flatbush.  On 
the  twenty-fourth,  Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Trum- 
bull of  Connecticut  asking  if  it  would  be  "practicable  for 


7  ^J. 
It.*- 
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1776  your  government  to  throw  a  body  of  one  thousand  or 
more  men  across  the  sound,  to  harass  the  enemy  in  their 
rear  or  upon 
-i  "    "  -       -  "         J.^^^M     ''^^'r  flanks, 

■^^^^  .  .  .  secur- 
ing the  stocks 
ofcattle,  &c." 
On  the 
twenty-fifth, 
General  De 
Heister,  a 
crippled  vet- 
eran of  many 
campaigns, 
landed  at 
Gravesend 
Day  with  two 
more  Hessian 
brigades. 
Howe's  more 
than  twenty 
thousand  men  occupied  a  line  extending  from  the  Nar- 
rows to  Flatlands. 

The  Americans  upon  the  island  were  in  a  dangerous 
position;  if  the  British  fleet  should  force  its  way  into  the 
East  River  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off.  Yet,  if  New 
York  was  to  remain  in  American  hands,  itj^as,^|ece^ry 
that  Brooklyn  Heights  should  be  held,  for  they  dominated 
the  city.  General  Nathanael  Greene  with  about  sevto 
thousand  men  had  spent  the  summer  in  fortifeing  the 
position.  Back  of  Brooklyn  village  he  had  bultt  a  line 
of  intrenchments  and  redoubts  from  Gowanus  Ctee  on 
the  south  to  Wallabout  Bay  on  the  north,  a  distaiAJp  of  a 
little  less  than  a  mile.  Each  flank  of  these  inner  works 
was  well  protected  by  creeks  and  morasses.  Two  or 
three  miles  beyond  were  the  Brooklyn  Heights,  a  difficult, 
heavily  wooded  ridge,  practically  passable  by  troops  with 
artillery  only  at  the  Narrows  road  near  the  bay,  at  Flatbush 
Pass,  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  at  Jamaica 
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(From  onginil  dewing  by  Hi<ry  A    Ugd™) 

Putnam  in  command ;  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  he  sent  him  written 
"nstructions;  on  the  twenty-sixth, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  island  and 
nade  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
ntrenchments  and  the  outposts, 
'utnam  was  devoted,  honest,  and 
courageous,  but  he  knew  almost 
nothing  of  the  arrangements  for 
defense  and  little  of  scientific  war- 
tare.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
exercised  general  command  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  that  was  at  hand. 


i6 
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1776  With  forces  outnumbering  the  Americans  three  to  one 
Howe'*  PiuK  and  thoroughly  informed  by  Tories  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  Howe  planned 
to  make  the  attack  in  three 
columns.  General  Grant, 
whom  we  met  at  Fort  Du-  Auiognph  of  j^ma  Cnm 

quesne  and  again  in  the  Cherokee  country,  was  to  advance 
with  two  brigades,  a  raiment  of  Highlanders,  and  two 
companies  of  New  York  Tories  along  the  Narrows  road 
against  the  American  right.  General  De  Heister  with 
y^ers  and  three  German  brigades  was  to  move  along  the 
Flatbush  road  and  attack  the  Americans  in  that  neighbor- 
hood.     Howe   himself, 


with  Clinton,  Cornwallis, 
Percy,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army,  was  to  make  a  long 
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detour,  seize  the  Jamaica  road,  and  attack  the  American   1776 
outer  line  in  the  rear.     Against  an  adequate  army  ably 
led,  such  tactics  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  De  Heistcr's  Hessians  occupied  Somtbodr 
Flatbush  and  threatened  the  pass  in  front,  which  Sullivan  8''""'™^ 
held  with  an  intrenched  force.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Clinton's  flanking  column,  guided  by  three  Flat- 
busK  Tories,  moved  from  Flatlands  toward  the  Jamaica 
Pass  near  which,  about  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  they  captured  five  mounted  officers  who 
were  supposed  to  be  doing  patrol  duty.  Finding  no 
other  obstruction  at  the  pass,  the  British  marched  into 
the  American  rear  by  the  Jamaica  road, "  a  route  we  never 
dreamed  of,"  as  one  of  the  American  officers  innocently 
wrote.      By 
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Sullnran  and 
De  Heiiter 


1776  pass  in  front  of  him  by  daybreak.  Putnam  sent  Lord 
Stirling  with  fifteen  hundred  troops  to  oppose  him,  and 
slight  skirmishes  followed  for  several  hours  in  what  is 
now  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Considering  that  they  were 
outnumbered  four  to  one,  Stirling's  men  seemed  to  be 
doing  well ;  Grant  probably  did  not  desire  to  drive  them 
from  their  position  until  the  flanking  column  had  gained 
their  rear. 

In  the  British  center,  De  Heister  and  his  Hessians 
had  lain  on  their  arms  directly  in  front  of  Sullivan,  at 
the  Flatbush  pass.  When  Clinton  descended  from  the 
wooded  hills  and  attacked  the  Americans  on  the  plain  at 
Bedford,  his  guns  were  heard  and  understood  by  De 
Heister.  The  Hessians  pushed  promptly  forward  and 
Sullivan  was  caught  in  the  net.  Ten  thousand  British 
and  four  thousand  Hessians  were  too  many  for  fewer 
than  three  thousand  Americans  and  Sullivan  ordered  a 
retreat.  On  the  way,  they  were  met  by  Clinton's  light 
infantry  and  dragoons  who  drove  them  back  upon  the 
Hessian  bayonets.  Fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  foe, 
Sullivan's  men  were  driven  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween De  Heister's  fiill  ranks  on  the  one  sidt  and  Clin- 
ton's on  the  other.  Many  cut  their  way  through  the 
hedge  of  bayonets  and  sabres,  after  which  there  was  a 
lively  chase  over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods  just 
outside  the  Brooklyn  lines.  Had  the  pursuing  grena- 
diers then  stormed  Fort  Putnam,  an  easy  victory  would 
doubtless  have  been  won.  Many  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  captured  and  Sullivan  was  taken  prisoner.  Wash- 
ington had  come  over  from  New  York  and  saw  the 
calamity  that  he  could  not  avert. 

On  the  American  right,  Stirling  soon  found  his  force 
shut  in  between  Grant  and  Cornwallis  while  Gowanus 
Creek  and  a  marsh  and  a  fast-rising  tide  were  behind 
him.  To  gain  time,  he  took  a  small  force  of  Mary- 
landers  and  charged  against  the  enemy  while  the  greater 
number  of  his  men  worked  their  way  across  the  muddy 
stream,  or  sank  in  its  turbid  waters  or  in  the  deep  mud 
of  its  banks.     For  twenty  minutes  there  was  a  sharp 


Stirling  and 
Grant 


Major-general  John   Sili.ivan 
•  mezzotint  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Emmet  Coilec 
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conflict  between  Cornwallis's  force  and  the  American  for-  1776 
lorn  hope,  but  in  the  end  the  survivors  of  the  gallant 
band  were  dispersed  or  captured. 

By  two  o'clock,  the  fighting  was  at  an  end.  The  Howe*t 
demoralized  Americans  who  escaped  from  the  net  found  ^^^^ 
shelter  behind  the  intrenched  line,  in  what  is  now  the 
heart  of  Brooklyn.  Howe  had  still  ^ix  hours  of  daylight, 
but  instead  of  pressing  forward  to  assault  the  works,  he 
waited  until  the  following  day,  broke  ground  for  a  re^- 
lar  sie^,  and  b^an  a  cannonade.  The  English  historian. 
Lord  Mahon,  says  that  by  his  ill-timed  caution  the  Ene- 
lish  general  flung  away  the  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
flower  of  the  American  army.  But  Howe  at  Bunker 
Hill  had  seen  Americans  defend  intrenchments  and  the 
''  ill-timed  caution "  may  have  been  born  of  the  prudence 
that  he  gained  from  that  day's  experience.  This  is  the 
common  explanation  of  his  railure  to  assault,  but  he  may 
have  hoped  that  the  northeast  wind  that  had  prevented 
the  war-ships  from  coming  up  the  bay  would  chai^  so 
that  they  could  enter  the  East  River.  He  certainly  had 
counted  upon  such  sud  from  the  fleet.  In  fact,  while  the 
morning  fight  was  in  progress,  five  ships  of  the  line, 
under  command  of  Sir  reter  Parker,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful eflfort  to  beat  up  the  bay,  and  one  ship  of  smaller  size 
did  work  up  far  enough  to  injure  the  breastworks  and  to 
dismount  some  of  the  guns  of  the  inadequate  battery  at 
Red  Hook.  Had  Sir  Peter  Parker  been  successful,  the 
American  force  in  Brooklyn  would  have  been  in  a  trap 
and  would  have  been  forced  to  surrender  without  much 
further  loss  of  life. 

Additional  troops  were  brought  across  the  river  and,  The  Better 
by  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  Washington  had  ^"^  of  vaior 
nine  or  ten  thousand  men  on  Long  Island.  The  morn- 
ing was  lowering  and  presently  a  drenching  rain  set  in. 
It  was  a  case  of  four  to  one,  but  the  expected  assault  was 
not  made.  Charles  Francis  Adams  says  that  "when  it 
came  to  dilatoriness,  Sir  William  Howe  seems  always  to 
have  proved  himself  equal  to  any  occasion."  Facing  the 
danger  that  that  "providential"  northeast  wind    would 
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conflict  between  Cornwallis's  force  and  the  American  for-   1776 
lorn  hope,  but  in  the  end  the  survivors  of  the  gallant 
band  were  dispersed  or  captured. 

By  two  o'clock,  the  fighting  was  at  an  end.  The  Howc'a 
demoralized  Americans  who  escaped  from  the  net  found  ^a^^ 
shelter  behind  the  intrenched  line,  in  what  is  now  the 
heart  of  Brooklyn.  Howe  had  still  six  hours  of  daylight, 
but  instead  of  pressing  forward  to  assault  the  works,  he 
waited  until  the  following  day,  broke  ground  for  a  regu- 
lar siege,  and  began  a  cannonade.  The  English  historian. 
Lord  Mahon,  says  that  by  his  ill-timed  caution  the  Eng- 
lish general  flung  away  the  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
flower  of  the  American  army.  But  Howe  at  Bunker 
Hill  had  seen  Americans  defend  intrenchments  and  the 
"ill-timed  caution"  may  have  been  born  of  the  prudence 
that  he  gained  from  that  day's  experience.  This  is  the 
common  explanation  of  his  failure  to  assault,  but  he  may 
have  hoped  that  the  northeast  wind  that  had  prevented 
the  war-ships  from  coming  up  the  bay  would  change  so 
that  they  could  enter  the  East  River.  He  certainly  had 
counted  upon  such  aid  from  the  fleet.  In  fact,  while  the 
morning  fight  was  in  progress,  five  ships  of  the  line, 
under  command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful eflFort  to  beat  up  the  bay,  and  one  ship  of  smaller  size 
did  work  up  far  enough  to  injure  the  breastworks  and  to 
dismount  some  of  the  guns  of  the  inadequate  battery  at 
Red  Hook.  Had  Sir  Peter  Parker  been  successful,  the 
American  force  in  Brooklyn  would  have  been  in  a  trap 
and  would  have  been  forced  to  surrender  without  much 
further  loss  of  life. 

Additional  troops  were  brought  across  the  river  and,  The  Better 
by  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  Washington  had  P^rtofvaior 
nine  or  ten  thousand  men  on  Long  Island.  The  morn- 
ing was  lowering  and  presently  a  drenching  rain  set  in. 
It  was  a  case  of  four  to  one,  but  the  expected  assault  was 
not  made.  Charles  Francis  Adams  says  that  "when  it 
came  to  dilatoriness,  Sir  William  Howe  seems  always  to 
have  proved  himself  equal  to  any  occasion."  Facing  the 
danger  that  that  "providential''   northeast  wind    would 
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6  die  out  and  that  the  British  fleet  would  enter  the  East 
River,  Washington  recognized  his  mistake  and  prepared 
to  extricate  himself  from 
its  consequences.     In  the 
r!y    evening    of   the 
I  twenty-ninth,   he  submit- 
ted a  plan  of  retreat  to  a 
council  of  war  that  unani- 
mously accepted  it.     On 
the  morning  of  the  same 
day,  he  had  through  Mif- 
I  flin,    the     quartermaster- 
general,   ordered    General 
Heath  at  Kingsbridge  to 
'*""""'""  send  "  every  flat  bottomed 

boat  and  other  craft  at  your  post,  fit  for  transporting 
troops,  down  to  New  York  as  soon  as  possible."  It 
is  probable  that  orders  had  been  previously  issued  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  retreat  if  one  became 
necessary.  At  all  events,  every  available  boat  was  im- 
pressed, and  the  flotilla  was  wisely  manned  with  Hutch- 
mson's  men  from  Salem  and  Colonel  Glover's  "amphibi- 
ous regiment"  from  Marblehead. 

In  the  early  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth,  the  still  per- 
sisting northeast  wind  made  it  almost  impossible  to  use 
the  sailing  craft,  but,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  gale  died 
down  and  changed  into  a  gentle  southwest  breeze  that 
proved  of  great  assistance.  Just  before  dawn,  "Provi- 
dence further  interposed  in  favor  of  the  retreating  army 
by  sending  a  thick  fog,"  under  cover  of  which,  soon 
after  sunrise  of  the  thirtieth,  the  last  regiment  crossed  in 
safety.  All  the  stores  and  artillery  were  saved  except  a 
few  heavy  pieces.  The  last  boat  that  crossed  bore  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  British  were  not  vigilant; 
there  were  no  inquisitive  scouts  along  the  lines,  or  prowl- 
ing patrol  boats  in  the  East  River.  Howe  and  his 
officers  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  until  the 
Americans  were  safe  across  the  river,  then  a  thousand  feet 
wider  than  it  is  today ;  of  course,  they  were  deeply  morti- 


''^0l!L..the'Bacouttgem       of.thojf:?  that  flwll   Inlift 
.:   Id'.the    ComioatM    Aripy-^The   CONGRESS  jn 
".'their  Refolrw  of  jjy^?ij;»^gr  1 6/i6,  i?>//3,  i9/,6,  October 
■    BfB,  and   iV<K;^»ller  12//&,  1776,  Engage, 

HAT  Jviinij  BoOdp  Jjc  given  as  a  Bounty  to  each  Non-Commlf- 
'  lioried  OffiCw'f^^^ptt^ -Soldier  who  flidll  Inlift  to  lerve  for  the  Tcrai 


T 


of  Thr<»  Years.     ; . 


That  each  ^^on- Com Tiiffoned  Officer  and  private  Soldier  fhall  annually 
icccivc  a  Siik  of  Uoaths,  tl  co:*fift  tor  the-prcfcnt  Year,  of  Two  Linntn 
Hun  ing  Shirts,  Two  Pair  o^Ovcrj!!s,  a  Leathern  or  Woolen  VVaiftcoat  w-ih 
Mc<;vits  One  P^r  of  Brecche,  a  Hat  or  l.x:aclicr  Cap,  Two  Shirts,  Two  Pair 
of  Hofc,  and  Two  Pair  of  Shoes,  an:ojn:'.ng  in  the  whole  to  the  Value  of 
^zusn/y  Dollars^  or  that  Sufi  to  be  ;*aid  ru  each  Soldier  who  Ihill  procure 
ilsolc  \rticlcs  for  himfcif,  and  proiluccsa  Certificate  thereof  from  theCapt.iia 
of  theCcmoiny  to  which  hebcljngs,  to  the  Pay  Maftcrof  the  Regiment. 

.  Tha'each  Non-Comminioocd  Officer  and  private  Soldier  vfcho  (hall  Inlift 
and  cnj4agc  to  continue  in  the  Scrv.ce  so  the  Clofe  of  the  VVar»  or  until  dif- 
charged  by  Congress,  (hali  receive  in  Addition  !.o  the  ub^ivc  Exouragc- 
inriic^  One  Hundred  Acres  of  Land,  and  if  any  arc  Skin  bv  the  Ene- 
my, tiic  Repiefentativcs  of  luch Soldiers  Ihill  be  intidr.J  to  the  atcrcfiid  Hun- 
dred Aces  of' Land. 

And  fo"  their  furtlicr  Erjcnuragcmcnt,  the  State  of  MaJfAchuf-its-Bay^  h?s, 
by  a  Ktlolvc  uf  November  Zj^lali,  c(iga^ed, 

Thar  each  Non  Commiflioncd  OiFiccr  and  prlya'c  5^(>!Jier  who  fhall  Inlift 
into  tb*:  Continental  Army,  euh'.T  during  the  War,  or  for  the  Term  cf  Three 
Yrars^  as  Part  ofthe  Qur.taof  Mm  afrii7.ncd  thisSratr^  the  Sum  ef  7w«/jr 
Pnunds  on  iiis  pafing  Muftcr,  the  fai  J  T'jusfUy  Pounds  to  be  paid  in  Treaiur- 
cr'«  Notes  •>*  Ten  Pounds  each,  pajnblc  to  tiie  PolHlTor  in  Four  Yearii'  wUh* 
Intercft  to  be  paid  annually,  at  t!ie  Race  of  Six  per  Ctnt.  ^ 

f*  *  "  .     •''  ^    ■•■ 

Ih  $bi  Hture  of  R^PRR^SENT  AT  IV  E%  Des.   4.V776. 

THf^  fbreggiog  ExcraAa.werc  Read  and  Qljj^red  to  be  Pfirited. 
^  ^:  '  JAMES  MrARREN,;Spcakcr. 


Broadside  to   KNcoiRACrK   Knlistment  in:  thk  Contin'kntai.   Army 

(From  a  copy  in  :hc  Bo^tun  Public  Library  i 
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fied  by  the  escape  of  the  prey  that  they  thought  secure.    1776 
Lossing  has  compared  the  favoring  fog  to  the  shield  of 
the  Almighty,  and  more  matter-of-fact   military  critics 
have    quoted    Frederick  of  Prussia's  reference  to  such 
favoring  circumstances  as  instances  of  luck  in  warfare. 

Howe's  victory  had  cost  the  British  in  killed,  wounded,  After  the     €^  ^  * 
and  missing  about  four  hundred.    The  loss  of  the  Ameri-  ^^^ 
cans  was  much  heavier,  though  not  as  much  so  as  has 
often  been  stated.     According  to  authoritative  accounts, 
their  total  loss  was  not  above  one  thousand.     Of  these,  1  ^  «  ^ 

fifty-six  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  were 
wounded,  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners.  There  was 
no  such  slaughter  as  has  sometimes  been  pictured  nor 
was  there  any  "massacre"  by  the  Hessians.  On  the 
thirty-first,  Howe  marched  his  army  from  the  battle-field 
of  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  vicinity  of  Newtown,  nearer 
to  Hell  Gate  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  then  took  a 
two  weeks'  rest  from  active  warfare. 

Although  New  York  was  practically  lost  with  the  loss  Washington's 
of  Long  Island,  Washington  continued  to  occupy  Man-  ^^^  °^ 
hattan.  He  began  moving  his  stores  to  Kingsbridge 
and  beyond  and  asked  congress  if  he  should  burn  the 
city.  On  the  second  of  September,  he  wrote  to  congress : 
"Till  of  late  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of  defend- 
ing this  place;  nor  should  I  have  yet,  if  the  men  would  do 
their  duty;  but  this  I  despair  of."  Most  of  these  men 
were  poorly  armed  militia  who  had  been  away  from  home 
but  a  few  weeks.  Washington  was  "obliged  to  confess 
my  want  of  confidence  in  the  generality  of  the  troops" 
and  urged  congress  to  enlist  men  for  the  war.  "  Men 
who  have  been  free  and  subject  to  no  control  cannot  be 
reduced  to  order  in  an  instant."  A  few  weeks  later,  he 
wrote  again:  "To  place  any  dependence  upon  militia  is  September  14 
assuredly  resting  upon  a  broken  staff."  . 

Hoping  that  his  victory  would  enable  him  to  make  Howe  again 
peace.  Lord  Howe  sent  the  captured  Sullivan  to  Phila-  o^^^^Brln^ch 
delphia  to  urge   congress   to   send,  as   private   persons, 
some  of  its  members  to  confer  with  him.     The  sugges- 
tion brought  by  Sullivan,  a  "decoy  duck"  John  Adams 
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776  unjustly  called  him,  caused  a  warm  debate,  but  Adams, 
Rutledge,  and  Franklin  were  sent  to  Statcn  Island  as  a 
congressional 
committee  to 
confer    with 
Howe. 
Howe    re- 
ceived   them 
courteously 
although     he 
had  no  power 
to  confer  with 
j  them    except 
I  as  Americans 
of  influence. 
With  charac- 
teristic diplo- 
macy, Frank- 
lin was  willing 
that    Howe 
I  should    con- 
sider them  as 
he    thought 
G«,.«i  Suui.«'.  Vat  best,  they  re- 

serving the  right  to  consider  themselves  as  what  they 
really  were,  and  Adams  was  willing  to  be  considered 
"anything  but  a  British  subject."  Nothing  came  of  the 
conference  and,  as  a  last  effort,  Howe  issued  a  procla- 
,  mation  announcing  that  the  British  government  was 
ready  to  reconsider  the  acts  and  instructions  that  had 
brought  on  the  war  and  asking  all  &ir-minded  people  if 
it  would  not  be  wiser  to  return  to  their  allegiance  and 
accept  the  blessings  of  peace  than  "to  offer  up  their  lives 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  unjust  and  precarious  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged."  The  proclamation  produced  little 
or  no  effect  and  Howe  took  up  the  task  of  capturing 
New  York. 

With  British  troops  on  Brooklyn  Heights  and  British 
ships  in  the  East  River  and  the  Hudson,  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  New  York  was  a 

necessity  and,  on  the  twelfth 

of  September,  an  American 

council  of  war  decided  to 

give  up  the  city.    The  evac- 

uation,hDwever,  was  effected 

with  difficulty,  for,  on  the 

fifteenth,  Howe  sent  a  force 

under   Clinton    across    the 

East  River  to  Kips  Bay  at 

the    foot    of    the    present 

Thirty-fourth  street.  Awed 

by  a  "thundering    rattle" 

fi-om  the  ships  of  war,  the 

American    troops    in    that 

vicinity    retreated    in    a 

panic.     At  the  first  sound 

of  the  guns,  Washing- 
ton rode  from  his  head- 
quarters   in    the    Morris 

mansion  near  what  is  One 

Hundred  and    Sixtieth 

street  east  of  Tenth  ave- 
nue (later  the  residence 

of  Madame  Jumei)  to  the 

front  and  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to   rally    the 

fugitives.     This  retreat  left  about  four  thousand  of  the 

American  mihtia  further  down  the  island  in  danger  of 
~'  being  cut 
off,  but  Gen- 
eral Putnam, 
to  whose  di- 
vision they 
belonged, 
marched 
them  up  the 
west  side  of 
the  island 


Hcishs 


'mmm> 
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lid  and  managed  to  extricate  the  brigade  without  substantial 
loss  in  men ;  most  of  the  heavy  artillery  and  part  of  the 
stores     and 
provisions  had 
to  be  left  be- 
hind.      The 
story     goes 
that     General 
Howe    and 
Governo  r 
Tryon    and 
others    were 
entertained  at 
luncheon    at    Murray   Hill,    then  a   country  farmstead 
but  "now  the  center  of  much  brownstone  munificence." 
The   day  was    so  "insupportably  hot,"   the   cake    and 
Madeira  were  so  palatable,  and  the  charming  hostess  and 
her  daughter  so  delightful  that  the  officers  tarried  two 
hours  or  more — until  Putnam  and  his  men  were  out  of 
danger.     For  the  sake  of  his  mother  and  his  sister,  we 
may  well  fotgive  Lindley  Murray  for  his  English  gram- 
mar.     Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  detachment  from  the  fleet 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  all  of  Manhattan  below 
Harlem  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 
r       The  American  lines  now  extended  across  Manhattan 
Island  from  Harlem  to  the  Hudson,  while  the  British 
encampment  also  extended  across  the  island  with  their 
right  at  Horns  Hook  and  their  left  "at  the  North  River 
near  to  Bloomingdale;"    there  were  Brirish  men-of-war 
on  either  flank  of  Howe's  line.     Washington  had  about 
nine  thousand  men  including  "Knowtton's  Rangers,"  a 
body  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  volunteers  who 
were  expected  to  be  constantly  at  the  front  watching  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.     The  commander  of  the  ran- 
gers was  the  Thomas  Knowlton  whom  we  met  at  Bunker 
Hill.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  Washing- 
ton sent  Knowlton  and  his  men  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
— a  movement  that  brought  on,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
site  of  Grant's  tomb  and  Columbia  University,  a  spirited 
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action  known  as  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  an  open-   1776 
field   affair,    "up  and  down    hill,  and    over  fields    and 


(From  Tiumbgir.  hlstpric  palming  of  ihc  Bmlc  of  Bunker  Hill,    ^'^"S' 
m  coll«tion  of  V,\^  UnJ.mky) 

city,  New  York  became  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  hunted 
Tories.  The  Whigs  in  the  city  and  on  Long  Island 
were  disarmed,  forced  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
received,  measure  for  measure,  the  persecution  they  had 
visited  upon  their  loyalist  neighbors.  "Their  cattle  were 
stolen,  their  orchards  cut  down  for  firewood,"  and  their 
churches  were  sometimes  burned  or  used  for  stables  or 
disfigured  by  having  their  steeples  sawn  ofi^  by  mischief- 
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776  loving  Tories.     As  most  of  the   Episcopalians  in  the 
colony  were  Tories,  their  churches  were  spared  except  in 
I  cases  of  necessity,  but 
the  Presbyterians, 
nearly    all     of    whom 
were  Whigs,  were  less 
fortunate.      This  divi- 
sion    along     religious 
lines,  noticeable  chiefly 
in  New  England  and 
New  York,  added  to 
the  rancor  of  the  strug- 
gle.    Not  all  of  the  excesses  are  chargeable  to  the  British 
or  to  the  loyalists. 

He  who  examines  Washint; 
ton's  correspondence  of  this 
period  must  notice  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  wrote 
to  Governor  Trumbull  of 
Connecticut.  Part  of  this 
was  doubtless  due  to  the 
geographical  position  of 
the  state  but,  in  a  large 
measure,  it  was  based  up- 
on the  personality  of  the 
executive.  When  Wash-  ' 
ington  wrote  to  Trumbull  ot" 
i  the  weakness  of  his  army, 
the  governor  assembled  his 
committee  of  safety,  called 
for  nine  more  regiments, 
and  to  those  who  were  not 
yet  enrolled  said:  "Join  , 
yourselves  to  one  of  your 
companies  now  ordered  to 
New  York,  or  form  your- 
selves into  distinct  companies  and  choose  captains  forth- 
with. March  on;  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  May  the 
God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  be  your  leader."     Jonathan 
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Trumbull  was  governor  of  Connecticut  from  1769  to  i  7  7  6 
1783,  the  only  colonial  governor  who  espoused  the  peo- 
ple's cause  and  one  of  Washington's  main  pillars  of  sup- 
port. It  is  said  that,  in  moments  of  perplexity,  the 
feneral  often  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  hear  what  Brother 
onathan  says,"  and  that  "  Brother  Jonathan"  thus  be- 
came the  accepted  designation  of  the  personified  United 
States.  The  famous  little  office  on  Lebanon  Hill  is 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Five  days  after  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  a  fire  The  M«ty. 
broke  out  in  the  city  and  consumed  five  hundred  houses  ^^ 
that  would  have  made  ■ 
snug  winter  quarters  for 
the  British  troops,  but  the 
day  is  chiefly  remembered 
because  of  the  arrest  of 
Nathan  Hale,  a  Connecti- 
cut schoolmaster  who  had 
hastened  to  the  Ameri- 
can lines  at  Boston  and 
was  now  a  captain  in  the 
newly  ot^nized  "  Knowl- 
ton's  Rangers."  Before 
the  Britisn  crossed  the 
East  River,  Washington 
had  been  very  anxious  to 
find  out  Howe's  inten- 
tions and  Hale  tendered 
his  services  to  that  end. 

"I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  '^"''*"  "''•''  '^""^  ^'^" 

consequences  of  discovery  and  capture,"  he  said  to  a 
brother  officer,  and  added:  "I  am  not  influenced  by  the 
expectation  of  promotion  or  pecuniary  reward.  I  wish 
to  be  useful,  and  every  kind  of  service  necessary  to  the 
public  good  becomes  honorable  by  being  necessary." 
With  Washington's  approval  and  instructions,  Hale  set 
out  in  the  second  week  6f  September,  went  to  Stamford 
on  the  Connecticut  shore,  disguised  himself  as  a  school- 
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master,  crossed  to  Long  Island 
and  made  his  way  to  New  York. 
On  the  twenty-first,  he  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  Howe's 
headquarters  at  the  Beekman 
Mansion  where  he  frankly 
avowed  his  errand  and  was 
condemned  to  death  as  a  spy. 
On  the  following  day  at  the 
artillery  camp,  this  young  offi- 
cer of  twenty-one  years  met  his 
fate  with  fortitude  and  the  im- 
mortal declaration;  "I  only 
life 
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Hale  will  be  cher- 
ished in  the  land 
for  which  he  gladly 
gave  his  life ;  his 
"  disgraceful "  death 
is  now  counted  as 
his  greatest  glory. 

Soon  after  the 
iSaJT  at  Harlem 
Heights,  General 
Greene  was  sent 
with  a  bri^de  to 
hold  Fort  Lee  on 
the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson.  For 
about  three  weeks, 
the  two  main  armies 
"continued  at 
gaze."  The  prob- 
lem of  destroying 
Washington's  com- 
mand and  thereby 
ending  the  war  was 
now  more  difficult 
than  it  had  been  at 
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776  Brooklyn.     The  triple   line   of  fortifications  extending 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  island  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Harlem  was  made  so  strong 
that  Howe  did  not  care  to  venture 
an  assault;  he  therefore  attempted 
a  flank  movement.     Leaving  Percy 
with  two  brigades  to  defend  New 
York,  and  with    the   intention    of 
occupying   the   Westchester   roads 
and  cutting  off  Washington's  retreat, 
Howe  transported   his   main   army 
up  the  East  River  through    Hell 
Gate  to  Throg's  Neck,  a  tongue  of 
land  that  was   separated  from    the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  creek  and  a 
marsh  that  was  overflowed  at  high 
tide.     But  the  Americans  had  de- 
stroyed   the    bridge    between    the 
Hiie  Fwniir  TomhKone «      ncck    and    the    mainland    and   had 
coTCTttj,  Conoetotui        erected  intrenchments  that  held  the 
British  on  the  peninsula  for  six  days.     Meanwhile,  Wash- 
ington   abandoned   his  positions  on   Manhattan  Island 
with  the  exception  of  Fort  Washington  and  its   out- 
works,   fell    back 
with  his  army,  and  I 
fortified    near  | 
White    Plains. 
Sullivan  and  Stir- 
ling, having  been  I 
exchanged,  now  I 
rgolned  the  army  ' 
and  Lee  returned  | 
from  South  Caro- 
lina. 
f       About     one' 
o'clock  in    the 

morning  of  the  eighteenth,  Howe  crossed  over  to  Pell's 
Point,  near  which  some  Massachusetts  troops  had 
encamped  the  night  before.     In  the  absence  of  General 
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James  Clinton,  the  command  was  held  by  Colonel  John 
Glover.  The  brigade  consisted  of  four  skeleton  regi- 
ments with  a  total  of 
seven  hundred  and  ilfty 
men ;  one  of  the  four  was 
Glover's  own  famous 
regiment  of  fishermen. 
As  Howe  advanced  with 
four  thousand.  Glover 
sent  a  company  of  forty 
to  hold  them  in  check 
until  the  main  body  of 
his  brigade  could  be 
"disposed  of  to  advan- 
tage." The  "amphibi- 
ous" regiment  and  the 
three  cannons  were  left 
in  reserve  at  the  Hutch- 
inson River,  a  sinuous, 
tide-water  stream  named 
in  memory  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts exile  of  1637, 
who,  in  this  lonely  spot, 
[lerished  by  Indian  massacre  in  1643;  the  other  three  regi- 
ments, fewer  than  six  hundred  effective  men,  took  position 
behind  the  substantial  stone  walls  that  fenced  the  roadway. 
In  some  respects,  the  fight  that  followed  was  Bunker  Hill 
over  again,  but  the  bulldog  tenacity  of  the  British  and 
the  Hessians  was  much  in  evidence  and  the  American  Six 
Hundred  fell  back  beyond  the  Hutchinson  River,  their 
retreat  being  coveredbyGlover's  regiment  and  theartiUery. 
Howe  made  no  attempt  to  cross  the  stream  and  went 
into  camp  to  await  reinforcements.  The  contrast  between 
the  numbers  engaged  was  striking,  but  the  difference  in 
losses  sustained  is  almost  beyond  belief  Glover  reported 
six  privates  killed  and  about  a  dozen  wounded.  The 
losses  of  the  enemy  were  mostly  among  the  Hessians  and 
the  total  has  been  estimated  at  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
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1776  thousand.  The  Americans  were  well  sheltered,  no  flank- 
ing movement  was  attempted,  and  much  of  the  flring  was 
at  short  range.  Colonel  Baldwin  of  the  Massachusetts 
twenty-sixth  said;  "Our  troops  were  as  calm  and  steady 
as  though  expecting  a  shot  at  a  flock,  of  pigeons."  Con- 
cerning the  estimate  above  recorded,  Dawson  says;  "It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  four  hundred  Americans, 
familiar  with  the  use  of  flrearms,  sheltered  by  ample 
defences  from  which  they  could  fire  deliberately  and  with 
their  guns  rested  on  the  tops,  could  have  fired  volley 
after  volley  into  a  large  body  of  men,  massed  in  a  com- 
pact column  in  a  narrow  roadway,  without  having  inflicted 
as  extended  damage  as  this."  On  the  morning  of  the 
-— .  ,      _^  -  _-..  nineteenth,  Glover  and 

fcgS"'!^-  ^'  '    "    ""  '^^-./."a:*  »j      his    men   retreated    to- 
'"'"^  wards   Yonkers.      The 
y  all-day   encounter    had 
an  excellent  moral  efi^ect 
on  the  Americans    and 
the  delay  that  it  caused 
Howe  was  valuable  to 
Washington     who,    in 
general  orders,  congrat- 
ulated "  Col.  Glover  and 
the    officers    and    men 
who  were  with  him  in 
the  skirmish  on  Friday  last."     The  battle-fleld  is  within 
the  limits   of  Pelham    Bay  Park,  a  suburb  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

On  the  twenty-first,  Howe  advanced  his  right  and 
center  two  miles  beyond  New  Rochelle.  Being  rein- 
forced by  a  strong  force  of  Hessians  under  General  Knyp- 
hausen  and  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  get  in  Washington's 
rear,  he  decided  to  attempt  an  attack  in  front.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  the  British  stormed  the  Ameri- 
can outpost  at  Chatterton  Hill  then  held  by  continentals 
and  militia  under  Brigadier-general  Alexander  Macdou- 
gall,  and  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  with  an  artillery 
company  and  two  guns.     The  brisk  conflict  that  ensued 
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is  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of  White  Plains.     The  1771 

British  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  the  hill,  but  with  a 

loss    considerably 

greater  than  that  of 

the      Americans. 

Howe     thoujght     it 

wise  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements   before 

risking  a  decisive  bat- 
tle.     Lord     Percy 

arrived  with  a  strong 

detachment    on    the 

thirtieth  and  the  next   ,     •■  / 

day  was  set  for  the    j*/ 

attack.     But,  on  the     A^  y 

thirty-first,    a    rain- 

storm    delayed 

Howe's     proposed 

action     and    that 

night  Washington 

withdrew  his  army  to 

so  strong  a  position  "'P  "^  *<  ^.ttie  of  whh.  p 

on  the  heights  of  North  Castle  (now  Newcastle)  that  the 

British  general  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 

Howe  then  changed  On  the 
his  plan  and  marched  ""<^'' 
to  Dobbs  Ferry  on 
the  Hudson  whence 
he  could  either  attack 
Fort  Washington  or 
cross  into  New  Jersey 
and  threaten  Philadel- 
phia. To  meet  this 
movement,  Putnam 
was  sent  with  five  thou- 
id  men  into  New 
Jersey,  and    Heath  to 

Peekskill  with  three  thousand  to  guard  the  entrance  to 

the    Highlands;   Lee  was  left  with   seven    thousand    at 
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776  North  Castle  to  cooperate  with  Washington  as  Howe's 
intentions  became  apparent. 

As  early  as  the  ninth  of  October,  two  British  frigates 
had  passed  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Hudson 
River  between  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  Fort  Lee. 
Other  vessels  made  the 
passage  on  the  seventh  of 
November,  showing  that 
the  forts  were  of  little  use 
and  might  well  be  aban- 
doned. On  the  eighth, 
Washington  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Greene  who  was  in 
command  of  both  forts 
that  he  did  not  thtnk  it 
"  prudent  to  hazard  the 
Men  and  Stores  at  Mount 
Washington ;  but,  as  you 
are  on  the  spot,  leave  it  to 
you  to  give  such  orders, 
as  to  evacuating  Mount 
Washington,  as  you  may 
judge  best."  While  Wash- 
ington was  up  the  river, 
instructions  came  from 
congress  to  the  effect  that 
the  place  must  not  be 
abandoned  except  under 
dire  necessity.  Greene  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  dis- 
regard the  orders  of  con- 
,  gress.  He  therefore  rein- 
Map  of  the  Aciiun«  Fou  Wiibbpon  forced  the  garrison  and 
awaited  Washington's  return — "the  worst  thing  possi- 
ble." Washington  arrived  at  Fort  Lee  on  the  four- 
teenth; on  the  fifteenth,  Howe  appeared  before  Fort 
Washington  with  an  overwhelming  force  and  demanded 
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a   surrender,  with    the    alternative   "to    be  put  to    the   1776 
sword." 

Colonel  Robert  Magaw,  who  was  in  immediate  com-  HomTaka 
mand  at  Fort  Washington,  returned  a  defiant  answer,  but  Ji^j^^,^ 
his  three  thousand  men  were  too  many^  for  the  shelter  of 
the  hastil)'  built  and  feeble  fort  and  too  few  successfully 
to  defend  it  and  all  its  outworks.  The  assault  of  the  six- 
teenth was  skilRilly  planned  and  admirably  executed. 
After  a  sharp  struggle,  the  Americans,  outnumbered  five 
to  one,  were  driven  from  their  outer  defenses  into  the 
fort.  Colonel  M^aw  asked  for  a  five  hours'  parley; 
half  an  hour  was  given,  ^/ 

and  surrender  came  soon  /^y     yg         . 

after.     The  victory  cost    _  ^^^^^^^ 
the    British    about    four^^ZX^^, '^^      - 
hundred     and     fifty     in 
killed    and    wounded. 

Only  about  one  hundred  Aatogr.ph  pf  Robot  M^p.- 

and  fifty  Americans  fell,  but  more  than  twenty-six  hun- 
dred yielded  themselves  prisoners,  together  with  many 
small  arms,  a  large  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition,  and 
more  than  forty  cannons.  Howe  had  not  the  heart  to 
carry  out  his  threat 
of  the  day  before; 
some  of  the  Hes- 
sians, enraged  by 
the  resistance, 
began  bayoneting 
the  prisoners  but 
were  forced  to 
desist. 

The  capture  of  / 

Fort   Washington  " 

was    perhaps     the 

most    disastrous 

blow   suffered    by 

the  course  of  the  war.     Its  fall  brought 

paign  to  an  end.      Long  Island  and 

id  the  lower  Hudson  and 
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1776  the  waters  of  the  sound  were  controlled  by  the  British  fleet. 
More  than  two  hundred  cannons  and  more  than  four  thou- 
sand men  had  been  captured,  nearly  six  hundred  men  had 
been  killed  or  wounded,  and  many  had  died  of  disease. 
Yet  these  months  of  disaster  had  their  compensations. 
Considering  its  strength,  the  Brirish  army  had  accom- 
plished less  than  might  have  been  expected.  Equally 
important  was  the  fact  that  the  American  officers  and  men 
were  teaming  to  be  soldiers.  The  campaign  offered  a  series 
of  first  experiences  to  the  American  commander.  "  Rather 
a  slow  man,  naturally,"  and  with  "none  of  that  insight 
which  causes  certain  commanders  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
—  they  know  not  why — instinctively  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment,"  Washington  had  made  mis- 
takes both  in  strategy  and  tactics,  but  through  those  mis- 
takes he  learned.  In  the  school  of  experience,  he 
developed  into  a  commander-in-chief  so  safe  and  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  can  stand  out  and  be  painted  as  he  was 
without  any  of  the  glamour  that  has  dazzled  some  his- 
torians, or  any  hiding  of  "that  kindly  element  of  human 
nature  and  human  weakness  of  which  over-zealous  pan- 
egyrists have  done  much  to  deprive  him." 
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FOLLOWING  up  the  British  success  at  Fort 
Washington,  Cornwallis  with  five  or  six  thousand 
men  made  a  landing  on  the  New  Jersey  shore 
nearly  opposite  Yonkcrs  and  marched  down  the  western 
bank  against  the  now  useless  Fort  Lee.  The  Americans 
precipitately  crossed  the  Hackensack,  leaving  behind  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  commissary  stores,  camp  equipage  and 
baggage,  and  more  than  thirty  cannons;  "the  Ammu- 
nition had  been  happily  got  away,"  Washington  reported. 

Fearing  that  he  would  be  hemmed  in  between  the 
Hackensack  and  the  Passaic  rivers,  Washington  crossed 
the  latter  and  marched  to  Newark  where  he  stayed  five 
days.  As  he  moved  out  of  one  end  of  Newark  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  Cornwallis  came  in  at  the  other.  The 
next  day,  at  Brunswick,  the  enlistments  of  the  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  militia  expired  and,  despite  appeals, 
nearly  all  of  them  set  out  for  home.  As  the  British 
crossed  the  Raritan,  Washington,  with  fewer  than  three 
thousand  men,  again  fell  back.  Leaving  Stirling  with 
two  brigades  at  Princeton  to  watch  the  enemy,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Trenton  and  soon  had  his  scanty 
stores  and  baggage  across  the  Delaware.  Luckily  for 
him,  Howe's  orders  to  Cornwallis  did  not  permit  pursuit 
beyond  Brunswick. 

During  his  retreat,  the  condition  of  his  army  had  given 
Washington  great  anxiety.  The  men  were  disheartened, 
desertions  were  numerous,  and,  in  disregard  of  repeated 
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Trenton  and  Princeton — Con; 


gress 


6  orders,  Lee  had  failed  to  bring  up  his  division.     Wash- 
ington made  appeal  to  the  authorities  of  New  Jersey,  but 
■  I     the  members  or  the  legislature  dispersed  to  their  homes 

and  no  help  of  impor- 

;  came.  He  then 
sent  Mifflin  to  Phila- 
delphia   and    urgently 

wed  his  suggestion- 


that  congress  provide  a 
permanent  army  and 
have  "nothing  to  do/ 
with  militia  unless  in 
cases  of  extraordinary 
exigency,"  Cong 
appealed  to  the 
of  Philadelphia  and  the 
nearest  counties  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  At  Trenton,  a  German 
battalion  and  about  a  thousand  militia  who  had  responded 
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to  Mifflin's  appeals  joined  the  army.     On  the  sixth  of  i    776 
December,  General  Greene  returned  with  twelve  hundred 
men  to  Princeton  where  Stirling  still  was  and,  that  night 
or  early  the  next  morning,  Washington  set  out  with  a 
small  force  to  join  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  Howe  brothers  issued  a  proclamation  Howc  oflcn 
offering,  for  sixty  days,  pardon  to  all  who  would  renounce  J" 
the  cause  of  independence.     The  offer  was  accepted  by 
about  twenty-seven  hundred  persons,  including  Samuel  *' 
Tucker  of  New  Jersey,  president  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  and  Joseph  Galloway  of  Pennsylvania,  late  of  the 
continental  congress.     Washington  wrote  to  his  brother 
saying  that  "the  conduct  Hnnpv;^:^^'     ■      •  ;~- 
o/th?  Jersey,  has    been  FTOTJNOJLo,  SAFETY, 
most  Infamous.     Instead  f         '"'•""■'■.Ai«*-».  .7,*. 
of  turning  out  to  defend      s  1  k, 
their  country,  &  affording  'T''"**""*'"* 
aid  to  our  army,  they  are    »*-*t""  ""•"-"! 
making  their  submissions 
as  fast  as  they  can."    But 
the  influence  of  the  proc- 
lamation was   soon    neu- 
tralized by  the    behavior 
I  of  the   British  and  Hes- 
sian troops  who  plundered 
houses,  subjected  women 
to  indignities,  and  trans-  ' 
ferred    from     Europe    to 
New    Jersey     the     worst 
horrors  of  invasion  by  a 
foreign  army. 

Encouraged  by  the  easy   ' 
advance  in  New  Jersey,   -"-**""*"^  t 

Howe  joined  Cornwallis    B™d.id.by,h,  Phii.ddphi.c»un.ii»fs>fc,y, 

J      .    .  ,  ,  uking  Colonels  and  Commaniiing  Othcfri 

at  brunswicK  and  pushed  of  ihc  su<c  10  be  in  R«diiKn 

on     to    Princeton,    forcing  10  cn«t  Ih*  Enemy 

Greene  and  Stirling  to  retreat  before  Washington  had 
arrived.  By  Sunday,  the  eighth,  the  American  army  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware;  before  they  were  all 
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<  across,  the  British  marched  into  Trenton.  Some  of 
Howe's  army  criticised  his  easy  pace  and  to  one  of  them 
it  seemed  as  if  he  "had  calculated  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  the  exact  time  necessary  for  his  enemy  to  make 
his  escape."  As  Washington  had  secured  all  the  boats 
for  seventy  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  he  was  safe 
from  immediate  danger. 

The  approach  of  the  British  excited  Philadelphia.  On 
the  second  of  December,  stores  and  schools  were  closed 
and  recruiting  parties  paraded  in  the  streets  with  martial 
music.  In  a  few  days,  the  sick  from  the  army  came  in 
lai^  numbers  and  almost  in  nakedness.  Hospitals  and 
private  houses  were  thus  filled  and  committees  went  from 
door  to  door  beting  clothing.  Handbills  describing  the 
insults   that   New   Jersey  women   were  suffering  from  a 

^-» —    "TFlf    licentious 

^^  >»*o-»i»-*,^*'5»  soldiery 
roused  the 
i  ndigna- 
tion  of  the 
people. 
The  old 
■*n  (ffi^  J  -  charter  was 
"witS,*,,  w*  I  dead,  the 
new  con- 
stitution 
had  not 
gone  into 
effect,  an- 
archy was 
overhang- 
ing, and 
General 
Pu  t  n  a  m 
was  placed 
in  control 
of  the  city. 
On  the 
Baltimore,  of 


thirteenth,  congress  adjourned  to  meet 
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which  more  a  few  pages  further  on.  Before  leaving,  they  1776 
conferred  on  Washington  "full  power  to  order  and  direct  a^,-'^ 
all  things  relative  to  the  department,  and  to  the  operations 
of  war."  The  flight  of  congress  "struck  a  damp  on  ye 
spirits  of  many."  The  suburban  roads  were  crowded  with 
vehicles  of  every  kind  and  the  river  with  all  sorts  of 
water  craft  as  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants  sought  safety 

"        \      -J  in  flight. 

/- ^^-1— -»  Among  Ti,  crim 

CZ^riCy  ^  V'^^     .        those    who 

4^-^i^r^rt<€-,r     eX^=t>4*&^^^d^     (he 
A«w«»pi>»fTW«p.i...  njarch    from 

Fort  Lee  to  the  Delaware  was  Thomas  Paine.      At  night    ^ 
and  by  winter  camp-fires  he    r 

wrote  The  Crisis  which  was    [  thi^j^ericanCKlils. 
printed  in  the  Pamsylvania    \    *  n.y,„  1. 

year/ra/of  the  nit^^eenth  of 
December.  "These,"  it 
said,  "are  the  times  that 
try  men's  souls :  The  sum- 
mer soldier  and  the  sun- 
shine patriot  will,  in  this 
crisis,  snrink  from  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country;  but  he 
that  stands  it  now,  deserves 
the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.  .  .  .  The 
harder  the  conflict,  the 
more  glorious  the  triumph. 
Heaven  knows 
how  to  set  a  proper  price 
upon  its  goods;  and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  so  celestial  an  article  as  -' 

Freedom    should  not  be        fi™  rig^ofThonn.  piinc*.  cw.» 
highly  rated."     The  address  was  read  at  the  head  of 
each  regiment  and  did  much  to  inspire  the  soldiers  for 
the  work  before  them. 

As    recorded   in    the    preceding    volume,    Gates    had 


-as: 


^Um^  bdr  DU^^  ■-  Bji  iu  |ifrti  fcil  n  S]*]Ml .  all 

I  hs  ■  talk  ib|~il><.»  .K  n- D  aq  XiSriK.  W> 
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1776  relieved  Sullivan  as  commander  of  "the  northern  army 
ThcNonbcm  in  Canada"  with  headquarters  at  Ticonder(^[a.  By  reason 


IMS' 


l^if 


region  were  suspended. 
In  October,  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  a  love-lorn 
Polish  patriot,  was  com- 
missioned as  colonel  of 
engineers  and  sent  to 
the  northern  army.  In 
November,  Gates  had 
seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-five 
"effective"  rank  and  file 
present  for  duty  and 
on  command;  Lee  had 
seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty - 
four  "effectives"  at 
North  Castle;  and  it 
Heath  had  four  thou-  }{ 
sand     and     sixtee 


retreat,    that    army    was 
now    within  the    limits  of  the 
northern      department,     the 
commander    of  which  was 
General    Schuyler.      The 
two  generals  were  soon  in 
active   rivalry   and   con- 
gress declared  that "  they 
had  no  design  to  invest 
General    Gates  with   a 
superior     command     to 
Genera!    Schuyler,  while 
the  troops  should   be  on 
his  side  of  Canada."  After 
rhe    naval    engagement    on 
Lake  Champlain  and  Carleton's 
return    to    Canada,    all     active 
military    operations    in    that 
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Peekskill;   while  the  muster   of  Washington's  army  at   i    7  7  6    ^ 
Newark  showed  only  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  ^  ^' 

ten  men  for  duty. 

While  Washington  was  retreating  through  New  Jersey,  \jee% 
he  had  repeatedly  sent  word  to  General  Lee  at  North  d»<*«*»*"" 
Castle  to  join  him  with  the  men  under  his  command. 
But  Lee  was  conscious  of  his  popularity  and  ambitious 
to  obtain  the  supreme  command.  The  resignation  of 
General  Ward  had  left  him  the  senior  major-general  of 
the  continental  army;  if  disaster  should  overtake  Wash- 
ington, it  was  almost  certain  that  Lee's  ambition  would 
be  gratified.  East  of  the  Hudson  he  had  a  practically 
independent  army  in  an  impregnable  position;  why 
should  he  leave  it  and  go  to  the  aid  of  his  rival?  He 
did  not  cross  the  Hudson  until  Washington  was  at  g^embrri 
Trenton;  even  then  his  advance  was  slow,  for  he  hopec 
by  an  independent  movement  to  cut  the  British  line 
communication  and  thus  "to  reconquer  the  Jerseys." 
To  General  Gates,  who  was  bringing  reinforcements  from 
the  northern  army,  he  wrote  that  ^^entre  nousy  a  certain 
great  man  is  most  damnably  deficient." 

White's  tavern  near  Baskingridge,  New  Jersey,  at  Lect  capture 
which  Lee  wrote  this  letter,  was  three  miles  from  his 
troops.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  a  party  of 
thirty  British  dragoons  swooped  down  upon  the  tavern, 
seized  its  most  distinguished  guest,  and  hurried  him 
off  beyond  danger  of  recapture.  The  British  thought 
that  they  had  "deprived  their  opponents  of  nearly  all 
the  military  science  they  possessed."  Sullivan  promptly 
marched  with  the  troops  thus  relieved  of  Lee  and 
reported  to  Washington  on  the  twentieth  of  December.  ^ 
With  Sullivan  came  Gates  and  reinforcements  from  the 
northern  army. 

The  general  notion  of  the  conduct  of  a  war  includes  From  a 
little  more  of  the  functions  of  an  army  than  killing  time  ^I'^^p^'"' 
in  camp;  marching  and  fighting;  it  largely  ignores  such 
prosaic  matters  as  provisions,  forage,  camp  equipage,  etc. 
But  every  veteran  soldier  knows  that,  "like  a  snake,  an 
army  goes  upon  its  belly."      In  the  latter  part  of  1776, 


t  " 
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1  7  7  6  the  commissariat  of  the  Revolutionary  army  must  have 
been  at  low  mark,  but  we  get  a  glimpse  behind  the  cur- 
tain through  a  few  entries  m  the  unprinted  diary  of  the 
Reverend  David  Avery,  chaplain  of  Colonel  John  Pat- 
terson's regiment  which  had  come  with  Gates  from  Ticon- 
deroga : 

[Deconber]  i6.    Moiidiy.      .      .  Cimc  to  Bethlehem  *  put  up  on  jt  we«  ndr 

of  the  Lafai,  i  riTcr  which  fbrnu  ye  viat  bnnch  of  ft  Delavnre.  Genii.  Oaa  ud 
Sterlini  with  GoTt.  LiTingiton,  in  in  town  yi  erening.  The  genl.  hoqiiDl  hi  Gent. 
Wubinpon'i  irmy  it  moved  id  thb  pUce.  Genl.  SulliviD  wh  about  3000  men  ciou  ft 
DeUtnre  Ian  nifhl  &  yl  monunf  at  EaKown. 

10.  Friday.  ,      .      Am  informed  by  the  Inbabinna  yl  Genl.  SuII>tib'i  men  have 


Bethlehem,  which  hiye  fnllowrd  Sullinn'.  diTinon,  levenl  of  which  came  from  Connec- 

TbeBritiih  After  having  missed  Washington  at  Trenton,  Howe 
iif^)""  stationed  his  troops  in  scattered  cantonments  for  the  pur- 
(^uitoi  pose  or  holdmg  the  territory,  protecting  the  loyalists, 
and  keeping  recruits  from  the  American  army.  It  was 
his  intention,  in  case  the  Delaware  became  bridged  with 
ice,  to  cross  over  and  take  Philadelphia;  otherwise  he 
would  keep  his  army  in  winter  quarters  until  spring. 
Howe  returned  to  New  York  and  Cornwallis  "packed  his 
portmanteaus  and  sent  them  aboard  ship,  intending  to 
sail  for  England  as  soon  as  the  fiimes  of  the  Christmas 
punch  should  be  duly  slept  off."  This  left  the  British 
command  in  New  Jersey  in  the  hands  of  General  Grant 
at  Brunswick.  Colonel  Rail  was  at  Trenton  with  six 
field-pieces  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  mostly 
Hessians.  Colonel  von  Donop, 
another  Hessian  officer,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Bordentown. 

Even  with  Sullivan's  and  Gates's 
divisions  in  the  American  camp, 
Washington  sawthat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  he  would  have  only 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  addition  to 
the  militia,  and  upon  the  latter  he 
.  American  Coin.  1776  kucw  that  he  could  not  rely.  "They 
^    come,"  he  said,  "you  cannot  tell  how,  go,  you  cannot  tell 
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when,  and  act,  you   cannot    tell   where,   consume    your   1776 

provisions,  exhaust  your  stores,  and  leave  you  at  last  at 

a  critical  moment."     To    congress    he  wrote  "that  ten  December  ao 

days  more  will  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  this  army" 

and,  in  justification  of  some  rather  peremptory  advice 

concerning  the  creating  of  a  new  army,  said:  "A  charac-  |/^ 

ter  to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  blessing  of 

liberty  at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  excuse."  December  18 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  unbosomed  himself  in  these 

words:    "If  every  nerve  is  not  strained  to  recruit  the 

new  army  with  all  possible  expedition,  I   think  that  the 

game  is  pretty  near  up." 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  of  December,  Washington  a  Haardous 
had  seen  that  in  the  scattered  disposition  of  the  British  ^^^ 
forces  lay  an  opportunity.  Resolved  to  stake  all  on  the 
hazard,  he  decided  to  cross  the  Delaware  and  attempt  to 
overwhelm  both  Rail  and  Donop.  The  right  wing, 
under  Gates,  was  to  attack  the  cantonments  at  Mount 
Holly,  Black  Horse,  and  Bordentown;  Ewing's  division 
was  to  cross  below  Trenton  and  prevent  Rail  from 
escaping  or  from  receiving  any  assistance  from  Donop; 
while  Washington,  with  twenty-four  hundred  men,  was 
to  cross  about  nine  miles  above  the  town  and  advance 
upon  it  from  the  north.  "Necessity,  dire  necessity," 
said  Washington. 

But  Gates  pretended  to  be  ill  and  posted  off  to  Balti-  Christmas 
more  to  intrigue  with  congress.     General  John  Cadwal-  ^^^" 
ader,  who   succeeded   him,   found   the  river  so   full    of 
floating  ice  that  he  abandoned  the  attempt.     Ewing  like- 
wise failed  to  effect  a  crossing,  and  both  felt  sure  that 
Washington   had   been   foiled  in    the    same    way.     But  ^ 
Washington's  was  the  earnestness  of  desperation.     He 
had  gathered  boats  at  McConkey's  Ferry,  now  known  as 
Taylorville,  nine  miles  above  Trenton.     As  his  soldiers 
marched  thither,  their  route  "was  easily  traced,  as  there 
was  a  little  snow  on  the  ground,  which  was  tinged  here 
and  there  with  blood  from  the  feet  of  the  men  who  wore 
broken    shoes."     Glover's     "old    reliables,"    as    handy 
with  the  oar  as  with  the  musket,  again  manned  the  boats. 


+6 
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1776  The  little  force  of  twenty-four  hundred  men  represented 
all  the  states  from  New  Hampshire  to  Virginia  —  men 
hardened  by  months  of  fighting  and  marching  in  Canada, 
at  Bunker  Hill,  around  New  York,  and  through  the 

Hudtbip         Jerseys.      It   was  well  that  they  were  no  mere  "summer 

soldiers," 


/ 


M>p  of  Wuhinglon 

tion.  For  nine  weary  hours  the  men  toiled  and  struggled 
with  the  ice.  Washington  had  intended  to  leave  the 
ferry  by  midnight,  but  it  was  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  before  the  last  man  reached 
the  Jersey  shore,  and  it  was  about  four  o'clock  by  the 
time  the  army  was  ready  to  march.  "  This,"  says 
Washington,  "made  me  despair  of  surprising  the  town, 
as  I  well  knew  we  could  not  reach  it  before  the  day  was 
fairly  broke;  but  as  I  was  certain  there  was  no  making  a 
retreat  without  being  discovered  and  harassed  on  repass- 
ing the  river,  I  determined  to  push  on  at  all  events.  ' 

The  garrison  at  Trenton  consisted  of  the  regiments  of 
Rail,  Knyphausen,  and  Ansbach,  fifty  chasseurs,  and 
twenty  light  dragoons,  making  a  total  effective  force  of 
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a  little  more  than   fifteen    hundred  men.      Fortunately,    1776 
they  were  so  little  vigilant  that  the  delay  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  not  disastrous.     Contrary  to   Donop's  advice, 
Rail  had  neglected  to  erect  fortifications.     "  Let    them 
come!"  he  had  exclaimed  in  German.   "We 
want  no  trenches!     We'll  at  them  with  the 
bayonet!"     He  and  his  men  spent  the  night 
in  drunken   revelry;    so   busy  was   he  with* 
cards  and  wine  that  he  put  into  his  pocket 
unread  a  note  that  contained   a  warning  of 
the  impending  attack.  AuR««phofR»ii 

The  road  over  which  the  Americans  advanced   was  The  Morning 
slippery ;  at  times  a  storm  of  sleet  beat  down  upon  them ;  '*'*"'' 
but  the  wretchedly  clad  men  pressed  on  to  Birmingham. 
From  Birmingham,  Sullivan's  division  moved    by    the 
river  road,  while  Greene's,  accompanied  by  Washington, 
crossed  over  to  the  old  Scotch  road  and  entered    the 


Map  of  the  Battle  olTrtnton 

Pennington   road    one    mile    from    1  renton.      It  is  said 
that  when  the  town  was  descried  in  the  early  morning 
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1776  light,  Washington  waved  his  sword  and  exclaimed, 
"There,  my  brave  fellows,  are  the  enemies  of  your  coun- 
try. Remember  what  you  are  to  fight  for."  The  men 
grasped  their  firelocks  tighter  and  pressed  on  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  supreme  moment  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion was  at  hand. 
Sui|>^>nd  At  eight  o'clock,  Greene's  division  drove  in  the  picket 
Dc^ofthe  Qjj  (,[^g  Pennington  road.  Three  minutes  later,  firing  on 
the  river  road  was  heard  and  Washington  knew  that 
Sullivan's  men  were  at  work.  In  spite  of  the  lateness  of 
the    hour,    the     Hessians    were    completely    surprised. 


Under  Washington's  directions.  Colonel  Knox  placed  a 
battery  at  the  junction  of  Queen  and  King  (now  Warren 
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and  Greene)  streets,  and  its  fire  created  havoc  as  the  i 
Hessians  tried  to  form  their  lines.  The  pickets  that  had 
been  driven  in  had  given  the  alarm,  but  the  commanding 
colonel  was  asleep.  It  is  said  that  the  brigade  adjutant 
called  at  six  o'clock  and  again  at  seven,  but  found  that 
Rail  was  sleeping  soundly.  When  the  firing  was  heard, 
the  adjutant  sent  an  officer  who  was  on  duty  with  thirty 
or  forty  men  to  support  the  picket  post  and  then  loudly 
summoned  Rail;  before  the  latter  stepped  into  King 
street,  the  American  shot  and  shell  were  being  fired  down 
the  roadway.  His  own  regiment  was  the  regiment  "of 
the  day"  and  half  of  the  command  was  instantly  under 
arms.  Two  cannons  that  had  been  stationed  in  front  of 
the  guardhouse  were  ordered  to  go  ahead  and  the  horses 
were  harnessed  when  Rail  cried  in  German;  "My  God! 
the  picket  is  coming  i 
Push  your  cannon  I 
ahead!"  The  drivers  I 
shouted  and  the  horses 
plunged  forward,  but 
they  did  not  go  far.  At 
the  bridge  over  a  little 
stream  now  called  Petty's 
Run,  they  were  met  by 
the  destructive  fire  of  the 
American  artillery  at  the 
head  of  the  street.  By 
the  time  that  Rail's  brass 
j-pounders  had  been  I 
fired  six  times,  eight  of  I 
the  Hessian  detachment  [ 
had  been  killed  or  I 
wounded;     with   the  | 

force    available,  the    guns     Cap  wom  by  a  H«siin  SoIdicr  Killed  at  Trcmon 

could  not  be  taken  off  the  street.  By  this  time,  Stirling's 
brigade  was  at  the  head  of  King  street  and  a  charge  was 
ordered.  Captain  William  Washington  and  Lieutenant 
James  Monroe  of  Weedon's  regiment  led  a  quick  dash; 
the  captain  and   his   lieutenant  were  wounded,   but    the 
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1776  guns  were  taken.     The  story  of  the  fight  need  not  be  told 
in  further  detail.     Rail  and  his  half-formed  regiments  were 
quickly  driven  back.     Colonel  Stark,  who  had  led  Sulli- 
van's column,  moved  directly  to  the  Assanpink  bridge 
and  thus  cut  off  further  retreat  in  that  direction.     While 
urging  his  men  forward.  Rail  was  mortally  wounded  and 
the  Hessians  soon  laid  down  their  arms.     Of  the  merce- 
naries, twenty-two   were    killed   and    more   than   eighty 
wounded.     The  subsequent  capture  of  stragglers  raised 
the   number   of  prisoners   to   about   a  thousand.     The 
^    American  loss  was  two  officers  and  two  privates  wounded. 
Among  the   trophies  were   six   field-pieces,  a  thousand 
stands  of  arms,  four  flags,  and  a  dozen  drums. 
The  Evening        Washington  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  risk  a  long  delay 
^"^  on    New   Jersey  soil,  but,  before   leaving   Trenton,  he 

visited  the  dying  Rail  and,  in  his  hour  of  splendid 
triumph,  offered  "those  consolations  which  a  soldier  and 
a  Christian  can  bestow."  The  victorious  troops  recrossed 
the  Delaware  and  by  midnight  were  again  in  their  camps. 
The  countermarch  was  attended  with  many  hardships 
and  great  suffering,  but  with  the  lately  disheartened  com- 
^  mand  were  prisoners  of  war — a  new  experience  for  the 
American  army.  The  victory  inspired  the  people  and 
infused  new  life  into  the  army.  "Good  news  from  the 
Jerseys!"  was  the  joyous  greeting  with  which  patriots 
saluted  each  other.  On  New  Year's  day,  Robert  Morris 
sent  to  Washington  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  specie  with 
which  to  pay  wages  and  bounties  to  the  men.  Regiments 
whose  terms  were  about  to  expire  were  induced  to  remain ; 
the  Revolution  was  saved. 
CornwaiHs  The  alarm  and  chagrin  of  the  British  almost  equaled 

Hastens  to  ^^  rcjoicing  of  the  Americans.  Cornwallis  gave  up  his 
projected  trip  to  England  and  hastened  to  Princeton 
where  he  found  Donop  throwing  up  intrenchments. 
Instead  of  the  war  being  practically  over,  the  British 
found  it  difficult  to  retain  possession  of  New  Jersey.  In 
May,  1779,  Lord  Germain,  speaking  in  his  own  defense 
in  the  house  of  commons,  said:  "All  our  hopes  were 
blasted  by  that  unhappy  affair  at  Trenton.'* 
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ly  rrom  isev/  jersey, 
ver  for  the  third  time  ' 


Not  content  with  his  victory  at  Trenton,  Washington   1776 
resolved  to  try  to  drive  the  enemy  from  New  Jersey.   177" 
Transferring  his  army  across  the  river  for  the  third  time  Wuhmgmn 
in  a  week,  he  reoccupied  Trenton, 
issued  another  appeal  to  the  New 
Jersey  militia,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  a  ridge  south  of  Assanpink 
Creek  where  ne  was  joined  by  Gen- 
eral Cadwalader  and  General  Mifflin  I 
who  had  crossed  further  down  the 
river.      His  total  force  amounted  to 
V'^about  five  thousand  men  many  of 
whom  were  almost  without  disci- 
pline. 

Meanwhile,  Cornwallis  had  ^tZ^'X't.%^^^  C'™*"" 
gathered  at  Princeton  a  force  of  McCaii  of  phiiideiphu  xre'ron" 
nearly  eight  thousand  men.  On  the  morning  of  the 
second  of  January,  he  marched  with  most  of  his  army 
toward  Trenton,  but  left  three  regiments  at  Princeton 
with  orders  to  follow,  and  a  brigade  at  Maidenhead, 
now  LawrenceviUe.  On  their  way,  the  British  met  a 
detachment  of  Americans  under  Brigadier-general  Fer- 
moy,  a  French  officer  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Wash- 
ington to  harass  the  enemy  and  to  dispute  their  advance 
in  every  way  possible.  Fermoy  returned  to  Trenton  in 
a  questionable  manner,  but  his  men  behaved  with  spirit 
and  much  delayed  the  British  advance.  Some  earthworks 
had   been   thrown  up  and  a  battery  planted  at  a  ravine  , 

north  of  the  town  and  here  an  additional  check  was  inter-  i/""^ 
posed  by  Greene,  but   the  enemy  came  on  driving  the 
Americans  into  1"renton  and  across  the  bridge.     By  this 
time  it  was  growing  dark  and  Cornwallis  drew  back  his  weary 
men,  expecting  to  bag  "the  old  fox"  in  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Washington  called  a  council  in.Ttgh 
to    consider   the   critical    situation.      The    Delaware    was  '"'^^'^ 
filled  with  floating  ice  and  its  passage  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  was  out  of  the  question.     In  another  day,  Corn- 
wallis would  be  reinforced  by  the  troops  left  at  Princeton 
and  Maidenhead,  and  his  already  superior  army  would 
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'  be  so  strong  that  Washington  could  hardly  hope  to  hold 
his  position.  If  he  should  try  and  fail,  his  army  would  be 
destroyed  and  the  American  revolution  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  council  approved  a  plan  to  march  around  the  British 

left  flank,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the     -^. — i   .  > 

small  garrison  at  Princeton,  and,  "-'       ^''       ' 

if  possible,  to  capture  the  British 
stores  at  Brunswick. 

Cornwallis  had  marched  from 
Princeton  by  the  road  that  led 
through  Maidenhead.    But  there 


was  the  Quaker  road,  less  used  and  longer  by  several  r 
The  Americans  began  intrenchments  within  hearing  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy  and  kept  the  fires  burning  brightly. 
About    one  o'clock,  the   patriot  army,  excepting  about 
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Mercer's 
Gallantry  and 
Death 


four  hundred  men  who  remained  until  morning  to  feed  the   1777 
fires  and  to  continue  the  intrenching,  silently  withdrew  and 
took  up  their  quiet  march  over  the  rough,  newly-frozen 
Quaker  road.    About  sunrise,  they  were  at  the  Quaker 
meeting-house  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Princeton. 

Washington  sent   Brigadier-general  Mercer  with 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  toward  the  left  to 
destroy  the  Stony  Brook  bridge  and  thus  to  delay  Corn- 
wallis's  expected  pursuit  and  to  prevent  the  escape  by 
that  route  of  the  troops  in  Princeton ;  with  his  main  force, 
he  moved  directly  on  the  village.    Two  of  the  three  regi- 
ments that  Cornwallis  had  left  in  Princeton  had  already 
marched  toward  Trenton  and  one  of  them,  the  seven- 
teenth, and  part  of  the  other,  the  fifty-fifth,  had  crossed 
the  bridge.      Lieutenant-colonel    Mawhood,  the  acting 

brigade 
command- 


e  r,  saw 
Mercer's 
troops 

Autograph  of  Hugh  Mercer  and       n  O  t 

imagining  that  the  main  American  army  was  near, 
recrossed  the  bridge.  Mercer's  men  had  no  bayonets 
and  were  unable  to  stand  the  charge  "for  which  the  Brit- 
ish regular  has  been  famous  since  the  days  of  Marlbor- 
ough in  Europe  and  Wolfe  in  America."  In  trying  to 
rally  his  men,  Mercer  was  surrounded  and,  refusing  quar- ^^'^  hMerctrr^ 
ter,  was  repeatedly  bayoneted;    he  died  nine  days  later.      sword 

Washington  heard  the  firing  and  hastened  to  Mercer's  The  Battle  of 
support.     "You  may  judge  of  the  surprise  of  the  Brit-  ^''"^*^<»" 
ish,"  says   Knox,  "when  they  saw  such  a  large  column 
marching  up.     They  could  not  possibly  suppose  it  was 
our  army,  for  that,  they  took  for  granted,  was  cooped  up 
near  Trenton."     Regardless  of  personal  danger.  Wash-  January  3 
ington  rode  in  among   Mercer's  routed   men   and   suc- 
ceeded,  in    a    measure,    in    rallying    them.      Hitchcock, 
Hand,  and  Cadwalader  forced  the  fighting,  and  Mawhood 
retreated,  leaving  his  artillery  behind  him.     After  having 
fought  bravely,  the  regulars  took  to  their  heels,  threw 
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away  their  guns,  and, 
"scattered  down  the 
road,  up  the  creek, 
and  over  the  fields 
pursued  by  the 
shouting  Americans." 
Most  of  the  remnant 
of  the  seventeenth 
regiment  fled  toward 
Maidenhead  or 
across  the  fields 
toward  Pennington. 
The  fifty-fifth  re- 
joined the  fortieth  in 
the  town,  but,  after  a 
short  stand  near  the 
college  buildings, 
they  were  soon  in 
full  retreat  across  the 
Millstone  toward 
Brunswick.  Nearly 
two  hundred  who 
were  lodged  in  Nas- 
sau Hall  were  made 
prisoners;    the  walls  of  the  building  still  show  marks  of 
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the  battle.     The  American  loss  was  about  forty  killed    1777  ^ 
and  wounded;  the  British  loss  was  one  hundred  killed 
and    nearly    three    hundred    wounded    and 
prisoners.     After  following  the  fleeing  regi- 
ments  to    Kingston,   Washington    turned 
to   the    north    and,   at   Somerset    Court 
House,  went  into  camp  for  the  night. 
He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  plan 
of  capturing  the  British  stores  at 
Bru  nswick,     for     his    men , 
"having   been  without  rest, 
rum,  or  provisions  for  two 
days   and    nights    were    un- 
equal to  the  task  of  march- 
ing seventeen  miles  further."  J 
^  On  the  following  day,   the  I 

'^^  now  victorious  army  marched  J 
to  a  well-chosen  mountain  I 
camp  near  Morristown  and  I 
there  went  into  winter  quar-  1 
ters.  It  was  a  long  six 
months  since  the  declaration 
of  American  independence. 

Colonel  Daniel  Hitchcock. 
a  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  had 
commanded     the      eleventh 

Rhode  Island  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  had  served 
under  Greene  in  the  fortifying  of  Long  Island,  and  was  HiKhew 
with  Washington  at  Harlem  Heights.  In  the  stormy  '^"''' 
day  that  was  crowned  with  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  he  took  a  violent  cold.  A  few 
days  later,  at  Princeton,  he  commanded  Nixon's  "New 
England  brigade"  and,  although  suffering  with  the  ill- 
ness that  soon  resulted  in  his  death,  acted  with  such  gal- 
lantry that  Washington  thanked  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  army  and  Greene  gave  him  his  watch  as  a  testimonial 
of  gratitude  and  friendship.  That  watch  lies  on  my 
desk    as    I    write    this    paragraph.     Hitchcock    died    of 


ourtny  of  JoK 
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dysentery  in  camp  at  Mor- 
ristown  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January  and  was  buried  on 
the  fourteenth  with  all  the 
honors  of  war. 

When  Leslie,  who  was  in 
command  at  Maidenhead, 
heard  the  firing  in  his  rear, 
he  at  once  marched  to  Prince- 
ton and  came  in  sight  of  the 
Americans  just  as  they  had 
destroyed  the  bridge  over 
Stony  Brook.  An  hour  after 
the  Americans  left  Prince- 
ton, Cornwallis  entered  the 
town  "in  a  most  infernal 
sweat,  running,  puffing,  and 
blowing,  and  swearing  at 
I  being  so  outwitted."  Until 
I  he  heard  the  guns  at  Prince- 
ton, he  had  thought  that 
Washington  was  in  front  of 
him  at  Trenton.  Realizing 
that  his  stores  were  in 
danger,  he  made  no  further 
attempt  to  follow  Washing- 
ton and,  without  ceremony, 
fell  back  to  Brunswick. 
u  Daniel  Hiichcocks  Wjtch  Thus  closed    one  of  the 

I  (In  puucoionofiht  author]  most  remarkable  campaigns 

in  the  history  of  warfare.  After  a  season  of  unrelieved 
«  disaster,  the  American  commander  of  a  discouraged  and 
dissolving  army  had,  in  ten  days,  saved  Philadelphia, 
redeemed  all  of  New  Jersey  except  the  posts  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Amboy,  put  a  victorious  and  haughty  enemy 
on  the  defensive,  and  dissipated  the  British  dream  of 
speedy  conquest.  Frederick  the  Great  pronounced  the 
work  of  that  brief  period  "the  most  brilliant  of  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  military  achievements."     In 
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1874,  just  after  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  Von  Moltke  1776 
expressed  a  similar  opinion:  "One  of  the  world's  very  1777 
greatest  strategists;  ...  no  finer  movement  was 
ever  executed;  .  .  .  the  aflfair  at  Princeton  was  the 
climax."  The  tide  had  turned.  Americans  were  filled 
with  new  enthusiasm  and  recruits  once  more  began  to 
appear.  Measured  as  the  crow  flies,  it  is  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  Morristown  back  to  Brooklyn  Ferry,  but 
measured  by  the  intervening  suffering  and  sorrow  or  by 
the  transition  from  gloom  to  gladness,  a  mighty  ocean 
lay  between. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,   1776,  in   conformity   with  The 
Richard    Henry  Lee's    resolution,  congress    had    voted  Authority  of 

,    '  .  ^  .  Congress 

that  a  committee  be  appointed  "to  prepare  and  digest 
the  form  of  a  Confederation  to  be  entered  into  between 
these  Colonies."  On  the  eleventh  of  July,  this  com- 
mittee reported  a  draft  that  was  printed  and  then  debated 
until  congress  grew  weary  of  considering  it.  After 
amendment,  it  was  adopted  by  the  delegates  in  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  after  which  it  was  submitted  to  the  states  for  ^ 
ratification.  Maryland  was  the  last  of  the  states  to  give 
its  approval ;  her  delegates  signed  the  engrossed  copy  on 
the  first  of  March,  1781, —  the  legal  date  of  the  articles 
of  confederation.  Until  that  date,  congress  continued  a 
revolutionary  body,  but  it  exercised  the  political  power 
of  the  country  and  was  recognized  by  all  the  colonies  as 
de  jure  and  de  facto  the  national  government. 

In  the  meantime,  congress  somewhat  reluctantly  took  The 
up  the  task  of  raising  a  new  continental  army.     On  the  ^'^^^^'^ 
sixteenth  of  September,  1776,  it  authorized  the  organiza-  ^^ 

tion  of  eighty-eight  battalions  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  v^ 
men  ieach.  ^T"he  men  were  to  be  enlisted  for  three  years 
or  the  war.  A  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  to  be  paid 
each  recruit  and  those  who  served  to  the  end  of  the  war 
were  to  be  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  The 
several  states  were  assigned  quotas  according  to  ability, 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  being  called  upon  for  fifteen 
battalions    each,   Pennsylvania    twelve,  Connecticut  and 
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1776  Maryland  eight  each,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  four 

1777  each,  Delaware  and  Georgia  one  each,  etc.  "  Then  con- 
gress thought  it  had  created  an  army." 

CongrcM  On  Wednesday,  the  eleventh  of  December,  congress  by 

^"bw^^^    resolution  denounced  as  false  a  rumor  of  contemplated 
flight  from  Philadelphia  and,  in  view  of  the  distressing  con- 
dition of  the  American  cause,  adopted  another  resolution 
callingfor  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.    But  such  parli- 
amentary action  could  not  stop  the  advance  of  the  British 
Decembers   troops  across  New  Jersey,  and,  two  days  later,  congress 
adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Baltimore  as  already  described. 
A  week  later,  the  delegates  assembled  in  the  Maryland 
metropolis  and  resumed  their  sessions  in  a  room  in  Kite's 
three-story  brick  tavern,  later  known  as  Congress  Hall. 
wwhington         At  the  end  of  another  week,  and  before  the  surprise  of 
.*fIU***^    ,.    the  Hessians  at  Trenton  was  known  at  Baltimore,  con- 

"  Dictator  •  *        ^e  r  i-  1  •     1  •  1 

^  gress,  m  "perrect  reliance  on   the  wisdom,  vigour,  and 

December 27  uprightncss  of  general  Washington,"  vested  him  "with 
full,  ample,  and  complete  powers  to  raise  and  collect 
together,  in  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  manner,  from 
any  or  all  of  these  United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of 
infantry  in  addition  to  those  voted  by  Congress;  to 
appoint  officers  for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry;"  and, 
in  addition,  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  regiments 
of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish 
their  pay;  "to  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general;  ...  to  take,  wherever  he  may 
be,  whatever  he  may  want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the 
inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for 
the  same;  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to 
take  the  Continental  Currency  or  are  otherwise  disaffected 
to  the  American  cause;"  and  that  "the  foregoing  powers 
be  vested  in  general  Washington,  for  and  during  the 
term  of  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner 
determined  by  Congress."  On  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,  Washington's  successes  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton  having  made  Philadelphia  safe,  congress 
adjourned  "to  lo  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next  to  meet  at 
the  State  House  in  Philadelphia." 
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In  the  spring  of  1776,  Silas  Deane  of  Connecticut  was   1776 
sent  to  France  as  the  secret  political  and  financial  agent  seeking 
of    congress.     After    Vergennes,    the    wily    minister    of  ^*>'«*'«"  A'** 
foreign  affairs,  heard  o^"  O  ^<7 

the  declaration   of  inde-  yvX^y^^ 

pendence,    he    accorded         cii^^^^^^^^v 
Deane    an     interview — 
the   beginning   of  fruit- 
fill    diplomatic    relations 
between  France  and  the  Autograph  of  vergennes 

United  States.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Deane  had 
secured  for  the  American  armies  thirty  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  thirty  thousand  suits  of  clothes,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cannons,  and  other  military  stores.  In  Sep- 
tember, congress  chose  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
somewhat  querulous  Arthur  Lee  to  act  with  Deane  as 
commissioners  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  The  story  of  foreign  aid  to  the  rebellious  colo- 
nists of  the  traditional  enemy  of  France  will  be  told 
more  fiilly  in  a  later  chapter. 

In  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  the  New  York  continental 
provincial  congress,  congress  had  voted  to  issue  two  mil-  ^*"*"" 
lion  dollars  in  continental  bills  of  credit.  A  month  later, 
another  million  was  authorized  and  the  liability  for  the  July  27, 1775 
three  millions  was  distributed  among  the  colonies;  the 
bills  were  to  be  redeemed  in  four  annual  installments 
beginning  at  the  end  of  four  years.  In  November,  an 
additional  three  millions  were  authorized,  to  be  redeemed 
in  four  annual  installments  beginning  at  the  end  of  eight 
years.  In  February,  1776,  came  an  order  for  four 
millions  more,  of  which  one  million  was  to  be  in  bills  of 
less  than  a  dollar  each — the  prototype  of  the  "fractional 
currency  "of  the  civil  war.  In  April,  a  standing  com- 
mittee and  an  auditor-general  were  appointed  —  the  pro- 
toplasm of  our  present  treasury  department.  In  May, 
came  an  issue  of  five  millions,  and  in  August,  an  issue  of 
five  millions  more.  With  twenty  million  dollars  of  con- 
tinental money  on  the  market,  the  value  of  the  bills  had 
been  remarkably  well   maintained.       But  the  individual 
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1777  states  were  also  freely  printing  paper  money.  In  the 
general  gloom  that  came  with  the  loss  of  New  York  and 
the  continued  ill-success  of  the  American  arms,  the  value 
of  the  continental  money  rapidly  fell,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  Washington  was  authorized  to  arrest  and  confine 
those  who  remsed  to  take  the  bills.  While  at  Baltimore, 
congress  approved  a  New  England  convention  scheme 
for  regulating  prices  and,  while  its  bills  were  passing  at 

jinuai;  14  half  their  face  value,  resolved  that  the  continental  cur- 
rency "ought  to  pass  current  in  all  payments,  trade,  and 
dealings,  and  be  deemed  equal  in  value  to  the  same 
nominal  sums  in  Spanish  dollars,"  and  that  they  who 
refused  so  to  accept  them  ought  to  be  considered 
"enemies  of  the  United  States"  and  visited  by  the  local 
authorities  with  "forfeitures  and  penalties."  But  prices 
would  not  be  regulated  by  legislation,  and  congress  was 

Fehnucy  17  forccd  to  rencw  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit.  The  finan- 
cing of  the  Revolution  will  be  considered  further  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  this  volume. 
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FROM  his  New  York  prison,  Ethan  Allen  wrote  to  l 
the  Connecticut  assembly  that  he  "  had  suffered  ^ 
everything  short  of  death."      The  treatment  of 
General  Lee  was  perhaps  less  rigorous,  but  his  case  was 
more  complicated,  for  the   British  held  that  he  was  a 
deserter.     Late  in  December,  1776,  Washington  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  inquire  about  Lee's  treatment;    a  little 
later,  he  Bive  warnmg  that  any  violence  committed  upon  ji 
Lee's  "  life  or  liberty,  will  be  severely  retaliated  upon  the  ' 
lives  or  liberties  of  the  British  officers,  or  those  of  their 
foreign  allies,  at  present  in  our  hands."      On  the  twentieth 
of  December,  Sir  William  Howe  had  reported  to  Lord 
Germain  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, his  majesty  consented  that  Lee,  "though  deserv- 
ing   the    most    exemplary   punishment "    as    a    deserter, 
might    be   considered   as   a    prisoner  of  war   subject   to 
exchange. 

Meantime,  Lee  had  submitted  to  the  Howes  a  scheme  l 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  rebels.  Carleton's  army  was  J 
to  keep  the  New  Englanders  east  of  the  Hudson,  four- 
teen thousand  British  were  to  clear  the  Jerseys  and  seize 
Philadelphia,  while  four  thousand  more  were  to  go  by 
sea  and  occupy  Alexandria  and  Annapolis;  promise  of 
pardon  was  to  follow.  "  I  am  so  confident  of  the  event 
that  I  will  venture  to  assert  with  the  penalty  of  my  life  if 
the  plan  is  fully  adopted,  and  no  accidents  (such  as  a 
rupture  betwixt  the  Powers  of  Europe)  intervene  that  in 
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7  less  tKan  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation 
not  a  spark  of  this  desolating  war  remains  unextinguished 
in  any  part  of  the  Continent."  This  treachery  on  Lee's 
part  was  not  disclosed  until  eighty  years  later  when  the 
I  document,  indorsed  "  Mr. 
Lee's  Plan,  agth  March, 
1777,"  was  found  among 
the  papers  left  by  Sir 
Henry  Strachey,  secretary 
to  the  Howes.  Whether 
Howe's  plans  for  the  com- 
ing campaign  were  in  any 
way  influenced  by  Lee's 
scheme  will  probably  re- 
mainamatterof  conjecture. 
Many  of  the  patriot 
prisoners  were  less  fortu- 
nate than  Lee.  In  New  York,  where  most  of  them  were 
held,  the  soldiers  were  crowded  into  churches  and  sugar- 
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houses,  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  without  fires,  and  at  the  mercy  1777 
of  a  provost-marshal  who  enriched  himself  by  "feeding 
the  dead  and  starving  the  living."  Sickness  soon  became 
general  and  "many  lay  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  days  in  all 
the  filth  of  nature  and  of  the  dysentery,  till  death,  more 
kind  than  the  Britons,  put  an  end  to  their  misery."  The 
mortality  was  frightful,  while  many  of  those  who  secured 
release  fell  on  the  way  to  their  homes  or  died  soon  after  their 
arrival.  With  perhaps  some  exaggeration,  it  was  declared  jarmry 
that  General  Howe  had  "dischai^ed  all  the  privates  who 
were  prisoners  in  New  York:  one  half  he  has  sent  to  the 
World  of  Spirits  for  want  of  food;  the  other  he  hath 
sent  to  warn  their  countrymen  of  the  danger  of  falling 
into  his  hands,  and  to  convince  them,  by  ocular  demon- 
stration, that  it  is  infinitely  better  to  be  slain  in  battle 
than  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  British  brutes." 

Bad  as  were  the  prison  pens,  the  prison  ships  were  Bntuh 
worse.     The  most  infamous  of  these  was  the  "Jersey,"  ''™™5'"p' 

an  old  dismantled  ^-.—. — , 

"sixty-four"  with  !  ,  ' 

port-holes    closed 

and  two  rows    of 

iron-barred  ; 

breathing  holes  i 

her    sides.      The 

"  Jersey  "    was   a 

type    of    all     the  , 

prison   ships    and  1 

she  was    called 

"The  Hell."  Sta-  ' 

tioned  at  first  oflF 

the  Battery,  she  was  soon  removed  to  the  more  secluded 

anchorage  of  Wallabout  Bay.  Among  the  other  ships  were 

thc"Hunter"  and  the  "Whitby  "  (a  hospital  ship);  the 

"Scorpion"  and  the  "Stromboli"  (significant  names); 

and  the  "Good  Hope"  (cruel  irony).      Most  of  these 

prisoners  were  privateers  and,  as  the  American  "navy" 

generally  paroled  its  prisoners  instead  of  bringing  them 

mto  port  for  exchange,  the  confinement  of  those  held  in 
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111  the  floating  dungeons  was  worse  than  that  of  the  Inmates 
of  the  church  and  sugar-house  prisons  in  duration  of  cap- 
tivity as  well  as  in  intensity  ofsuffering.  "The  highest 
privilege  to  which  any  prisoner  could  aspire  was  to  go 
ashore  with  a  burying  party." 

Eich  day  *l  loll  lii  utcuki  we  bon. 

And  Kntcticd  thor  gnvc  along  (he  atAf  than. 

There  are  no  records  that  tell  the  number  of  those  who 
,  perished  in  these  hulks,  but  it  is  estimated  that  more 
•  than  ten  thousand  died  in  the  "Jersey"  alone.  Most  of 
the  dead  were  buried  without  ceremony.  In  1 808,  their 
remains  were  placed  in  a  temporary  vault  over  which  was 
laid  a  still  preserved  marble  slab.  In  1873,  the  remains 
were  removed  to  an  unmarked  tomb  in  Fort  Green  Park. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  work  of  building  a 
monument  was  renewed;  individual  generosity  was 
amplified  by  contributions  from  city,  state, 
and  nation,  and  thus  the  monument  was 
On  the  fourteenth  of  November, 
1908,  the  memorial  was  dedicated  with  elab- 
orate formalities  that  included  an  oration  by 
William  H.  Taft  who  had  been  elected,  a 
few  days  before,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

In  liis  letter  concerning  Lee,  Washington 
made  known  to  General  Howe  that  released 
prisoners  had  reported  the  barbarities  experi- 
enced and  that  "their  miserable,  emaaated 
countenances    confirm"    their  stories.     He 
added :  "  If  you  are  determined  to  make  cap- 
tivity as  distressing  as  possible  to  those 
I  whose  lot  it  is  to  fall  into  it,  let  me 
I  know  it,  that  we  may  be  upon  equal 
I  terms,  for  your  conduct  must    and 
I  shall  mark  mine."      Finally  a  cartel 
I  for  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners 
I  was  agreed  upon,  but  the  men  given 
n  Ship  Martyn- Monument         ^p  (jy  Howe  Were  SO  broken    down 
by  their  captivity  that  Washington  refused  to  consider 
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them  exchanged  and  would  not  return  for  them  an  equal   i   1  1  1 
number   of    able-bodied  [ 
British  soldiers. 

It  is  only  fair  to  sug-   inBi„,^.  /7^~\''^  ■,'A-'''  /       gum  Ho«a 

gest  that  the  British  had 
looked  upon  their  pris- 
oners as  criminals  rather 
than  as  captives.  "The 
stigma  of  rebels,"  says 
Irving,  "seemed  to  take 
from  them  all  the  indul- 
gences, scanty  and  mis- 
erable as  they  are,  usually 
granted  to  prisoners  of 
war."  It  seemed  as  if 
the  very  ties  of  consan- 
guinity rendered  the  hos- 
tility of  the  British  sol- 
diery more  intolerant, 
for  it  was  observed  that 
American  prisoners  were 
better  treated  by  the  Hes- 
sians than  by  the  British. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  were  guilty  of 
many  cruelries.  Tories 
were  tarred  and  feathered 
and  ridden  on  rails;  some 
were  murdered  and  the 
property  of  others  was 
confiscated ;  the  British 
prison  ships  were  scarcely 
less  humane  than  was  the 
mine  at  Simsbury  in 
Connecticut  in  which 
Tories  were  confined. 


The  campaign  of  1777  '^.psi^^,, 
opened  with  some  inter-         Primn 
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1777  esting  minor  movements.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
rufbcTai  March,  a  British  force  captured  and  destroyed  an  Ameri- 
can depot  of  supplies  at  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson  and, 
late  in  May,  Colonel  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  with  about 
one  hundred 
and  seventy 
men,  crossed 
from  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  c 
to  Sag  Harbor 
on  Long  Island 
and,  without 
losing  a  man, 
burned  a  large 
quantity  of  British  stores  and  twelve  brigs  and  sloops, 
one  of  which  earned 
twelve  guns. 

In    April,    William 
Tryon,    royal     gov- 
ernor    and  British 
major-general,   landed 
near    Fairfield,    Con- 
necticut, and  marched 
thence     to     Danbury 
where  he  burned  part 
of  the  town  and   de- 
stroyed more  than  six- 
teen hundred  tents  and 
other  stores — a   seri- 
ous loss  to  the  ill-sup- 
plied Americans.     On 
the  retreat,  the  British  were 
severely  harassed  by  Ameri- 
ho  had  risen  in  arms 
and  were  led  by  generals  Silli- 
man  and  Wooster.     In  one  of 
the  skirmishes,  Wooster  received 

_   a  mortal  wound.    General  Arnold 

ofT7<>n'(RiU(iri7T7     whohappenedtobeinthe  neighbor- 
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hood  on  a  visit,  soon  arrived  with  several  hundred  militia  1777 
and  a  desperate  fight  followed.  Arnold  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him.  When  the  first  horse  fell  and  the  rider 
was  extricating  his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  a  Tory  called 
upon  him  to  "Surrender!"  "Not  yet,"  answered  Arnold, 
as,  freeing  himself,  he  drew  a  pistol,  shot  the  Tory,  and 
escaped  through  whizzing  bullets  to  the  woods.  The 
British  made  their  way  to  their  convoy  with  a  loss  of 
about  forty  killed,  many  wounded,  and  some  captured. 
Trevelyan,  an  English  historian,  says:  "It  was  Lexing- 
ton over  again,  in  every  particular,  except  that  at  Lex- 
ington the  Royal  forces  had  been  commanded  by  a  man 
of  honour." 

While  at  Baltimore,  congress  had  appointed  five  new  Theimpafcci 
major-generals,  Stiriing,  Mifflin,  Saint  Clair,  Stephen,  and  ^f^''' 
Lincoln,  passing  over  Arnold  who  was  senior  brigadier.  fAnaij  19 
The  pretext  for  this  strange  proceeding  was  that  Con- 
necticut already  had  two  major-generals  and  ought  not  to 
have  another,  but  the  real  reason  lay  deeper.     Horatio 
Gates's  intrigue  was  aided  by  New  England  hostility  to 
Schuyler.     As  Schuyler's  conspicuous  fhend,  Arnold  was 
disliked  by  Schuyler's  enemies,  and  by  others  he  was 
blamed   for    the   disasters  of    the    northern    campaign. 
Arnold  was  incensed  by  the  injustice  of  congress,  but, 
soothed  by  Washington,  he  consented  to  remain  in  the 
army  and  to  serve   under  those  who  lately  were  his  in- 
feriors.    After    the  Tryon 
raid,  congress  gave  him  a 


fine    horse    and 
general's 


major- 
commission,    but 
did  not  restore  him  to  his 
relative  rank. 

At  the  beginning  of 
1776,  the  union  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white,  with  the 
crosses  of  Saint  George 
and  Saint  Andrew  had 
been  unfurled  in  the  camp 
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I  J  J  J  of  Washington's  army  around  Boston.  The  joined 
crosses  indicated  that,  although  the  American  colonies  had 
united  for  defense  against  England's  tyranny,  they  still 
acknowledged  her  sovereignty.  After  the  declaration  of 
independence,  the  British  "union"  was  removed  from  the 
colors  of  the  new  nation.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June, 
j/      iJJJy  congress  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  Sutet  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white  :  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  ccxn- 
stelladon. 

Each  year,  the  people  of  the  United  States  celebrate  the 
fourteenth  of  June  as  "  Flag  Day." 
Plans  for  the        From  the  first  week  in  January  to  the  last  week  in 
c«np«gn       May,  there  was  no  military  movement  of  general  impor- 
tance.    Washington  and  his  army  were  at  Morristown. 
Many  of  the  men  went  to  their  homes  and  others  came 
to  take  their  places.     But  the  new  army  materialized  with 
difficulty  and  delay;    in   March,  Washington  had  not 
^  more  than  four  thousand  men  upon  his  muster-rolls  and 
the  enemy  was  preparing  to  wage  the  next  campaign  on 
the  grand  scale,  following  the  plan  of  1776.     Burgoyne 
J  was  to  advance  up  Lake  Champlain,  take  Ticonderoga, 
I  and  then  seize  Albany.     Saint  Leger,  with  a  smaller  force, 
was  to  advance  by  way  of  Oswego  and  the   Mohawk 
and  effisct  a  junction  with  Burgoyne.     General  Howe, 
meanwhile,  was  to  force  his  way  up  the  Hudson  and  meet 
the  other  two  at  Albany,  thus  cutting  off  New  England 
from  the  other  colonies. 
Howe's  The  plan  was  an  attractive  one,  but  it  called  for  close 

TiIS^'^Im     cooperation  and,  as  the  event  proved,  that  was  lacking. 
There  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  story  to  the  effect  that  Bur- 

foyne  and  Saint  Leger  received  definite  orders,  while 
I  owe  received  a  copy  of  the  plan  but  no  instructions  for 
himself.  It  is  said  that  when  the  letter  for  Howe  was 
brought  to  Lord  Germain  for  signature,  it  was  found 
that  it  had  not  been  "fair  copied."  Germain  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  London  and,  unwilling  to  lose  his  holi- 
day, hurried  ofr,  intending  to  sign  the  letter  on  his  return; 
when  he  came  back,  the  matter  had  slipped  his  mind. 
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On    the    twenty-eighth  of   May,  Washington  broke   1777 
camp  at  Morristown  and  took  position  at  Middlebrook  HoweatSea 
on  the  Raritan,  about  ten   miles  from   Brunswick.     As 
though  left  free  by  Germain's  slip  of  memory,  Howe 
maneuvered  for  three  weeks  in  the  hope  of  bringing  on 
a  general  engagement;  foiled  by  Washington's  masterly 
strategy,  he  then  withdrew  his  army  to  Staten  Island  and 
prepared   to  make  an  attempt  on  Philadelphia  by  sea. 
Early  in  July,  he  began  to  embark  his  forces  and,  after  i 
hearing  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  sailed  from  Sandy  | 
Hook  with  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  and  I 
about  eighteen  thousand  troops.     General  Clinton  was  juiy  13 
left  with  six  or  seven  thousand  men  in  New  York.     On 
the  thirtieth,  the  fleet  arrived  ofl^  the  Delaware ;  then  for 
more  than  three  weeks  it  disappeared  from  view. 

The  departure  of  Howe's  army  and  the  British  fleet  Washington 
left  the  Americans  in    deep   suspense.     Believing  that  *^<*^^"'§<>yn« 
Howe  would  go  up  the  Hudson,  Washington  had  trans- 
ferred his  army  to   Ramapo,  New  York,  to  be  ready  to 
oppose  him.     When  he  became  satisfied  that  the  fleet  juiy  04 
had  left  Sandy  Hook,  he  set  out  for  the  Delaware,  but 
held  himself  ready  to  countermarch.     "Genl  Howe's  in 
a  manner  abandoning  General  Burgoyne  is  so  unaccount- 
able a  matter  that,  till  I  am  fully  assured  it  is  so,  I  cannot 
help  casting  my  Eyes  continually  behind  me,"  he  wrote  juiy  30 
to  Gates.     On  the  same  day,  Burgoyne  wrote  to  Lord 
Germain:     "I   have  spared   no  pains  to  open   a  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  William  Howe     .     .     .     and  am  in 
total    ignorance    of  the    situation   or  intentions  of  that 
general."     The  next  day,  upon  receiving  news  of  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  oflf  the  capes  of  the   Delaware, 
Washington  advanced  to  Germantown,   but,  when  the    ■ 
fleet  again  disappeared,  he  led  the  main  army  into  camp 
on  the  Neshaming  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia.     So  puzzled  were  the  Americans  that,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  August,  a  council  of  war  rendered  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  Howe   had  probably  sailed  for 
Charleston  and  that  the  army  should  immediately  return 
to  the  Hudson  in  order  that  Burgoyne  could  be  opposed 
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7  7  7  or  New  York  attacked.     Washington  at  once  sent  one  of 
his  aides,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  report  the  con- 
I  elusion  of  the  coun- 
cil to  congress  and 
I  to  seek  its  decision 
on  the  matter.  Con- 
gress promptly  ap- 
proved the  decision, 
but,  on  the  follow- 
I  ing  day,  word  was 
I  received  that  imme- 
I  diateiy  changed  the 
I  plan  of  operations. 
Leaving  the  Brit- 
I  ish  fleet  at  sea,  we 
I  turn    our   attention 
I  for   a    moment    to 
I  three  European  offi- 
s    who,    in    the 
I  summer    of    1777, 
I  entered  the  service 
I  of  the  young  repub- 
'  lie.     Count  Casimir  v 
Pulaski  was  a  native 
of    Poland     whose 
(  estates     had     been 
'  confiscated;   out- 
lawed  and    with    a 
price  upon  his  head, 
he  escaped  to  Tur- 
key   and    thence 
passed  to  France  where  he  met  Franklin.     As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,    Pulaski  came  to  America,    became  a 
member  of  Washington's  staff,  and,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry  with 
■  the  rank  of  major-general.     As  the  native  officers  would 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  orders  of  a  foreigner  who  could 
speak  little  English  and  whose  ideas  of  discipline  and 
tactics  differed  widely  from  their  own,  Pulaski  resigned 
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his  command  in 
March,  1778.  By 
authority  of  congress, 
he  then  recruited, 
chiefly  at  Baltimore, 
three  companies  of 
cavalry  armed  with 
lances  and  three 
companies  of  light 
infantry — a  corps 
that  became  famous 
under  the  name  of 
Pulaski's  legion. 

Another  officer  was 
the  "Baron"  Johann 
de  Kalb,  a  native  of 
Bayreuth  who  had 
risen     to    the 

the  French 
army.  He  had 
taken  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  and,  in  1768,  was 
sent  to  America  as  the  secret  agent  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. In  1777,  he  ^reed  with  Deane  to  join  the 
continental  army,  came  to  America  with  Lafayette,  and 
was  made  a  major-general.  Both  Pulaski  and  Kalb  scpi«nbrr 
were  to  give  their  lives  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
now  embarked. 

The  third  oflicer  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  not  Liftynw 
yet  twenty  years  of  age,  the  possessor  of  a  lai^e  fortune, 
the  husband  of  a  charming  wife,  and  one  of  a  family  that 
for  centuries  had  been  distinguished  in  French  history. 
In  August,  1775,  while  stationed  at  Metz  as  a  captain  of 
artillery,  he  heard  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the 
English  king,  give  an  account  of  the  American  revolt. 
Before  he  left  the  table,  he  resolved  to  offer  his  services  to 
America.  At  Paris,  he  found  grave  and  unexpected  difficul- 
ties; France  was  not  ready  to  take  action  that  might  result 
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in  war  with  England.     But  Lafayette  persevered  and  was    1777 
introduced  by  Kalb  to  Deanewho  promised  him  a  major- 
generul's 


Secretly  and  at  his 
own    expiense,    Lafay-  >^^.  Fnach  Aiiy 

ette  fitted  out  a  ship 
at  Bordeaux.  In  safe 
disobedience  of  orders 
from  the  court,  he  put 
to  sea  with  Kalb  and 
twelve  other  French 
officers.  They  landed 
in  South  Carolina  in 
June  and,  a  month 
later,  were  at  Phila- 
delphia. European 
"counts"  were  com- 
ing to  America  then 
somewhat  as  they  do 
today,  and  congress 
was  so  beset  by  uiem 
that  Lafayette  and  his  v 
companions  met  with 
a  cool  reception.  But 
the  marquis  explained 
that  he  wished  to  serve 

as  a  volunteer  and  at  his  own  expense  and  congress  juiy  3 
appointed  him  a  major-general.  The  eager  youth  reported 
at  army  headquarters  on  the  Neshaming  and  was  received 
into  the  military  family  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
friendship  thus  begun  was  ended  only  by  death.  Some  of 
the  other  officers  were  disappointed  and  returned  to  France, 

Two  days  after    Lafayette's  arrival  in  the  American  Howei  Fir« 
camp  came  the  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  •^"pe"" 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,     At  Philadelphia  there  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  consternation  and  lukewarmness  and  Wash- 
ington marched  his  army  through  the  streets  with  the  Augmi  14 
hope  that  the  display  might  "have  some  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  disaffected  there,"     From  the  continental 


C^^Ue^iU.^^' 
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7  7  7  capital,  the  army  advanced  without  delay  to  Wilmington. 
About  this  time  came  cheering  news  from  Stark  at  Ben- 
ington,      of 


ance  with  the  statute  of  the  fourteenth  of  June  and 
that,  in  this  skirmish  near  Coochs  bridge,  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  first  under  fire.  Of  this  there  is  no  defi- 
nite proof,  only  a  presumption.  It  is  possible,  perhaps 
probable,  that  the  new  flag  was  displayed  then  and  there, 
but  it  is  known  (and  knowledge  is  more  conclusive  than 
presumption)  that  the  stars  and  stripes  had  been  used 
in  action  a  month  before  at  Fort  Schuyler,  as  will  be 
explained  more  fijUy  in  the  next   chapter.     In  seeking 
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to  discredit  the  Fort  Schuyler  claim,  some  Delaware  his-   1777 

torians  have  asserted  that  the  flag  there  used  was  "  merely 

an  improvised  one,  in  no  sense  complete  and  regular." 

It  certainly  was  improvised,  but  1  know  of  no  reason  for 

imagining  that  it  was  irregular 

or  incomplete.     After  the  af^r 

of  the  third  of  September,  the 

Americans    took  up  a  position 

back  of  Red  Clay  Creek,  but, 

early  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth, 

fearing  that  the  enemy  meant  to 

march    around    his  right  wing, 

Washington  fell  back  to  a  new 

position  behind  the  Brandywine. 

The    British    followed  leisurely 

and  prepared  to  give  battle. 

The  Brandywine  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  smaller  creeks 
known  respectively  as  the  East 
and  West  branches.  Though  its 
banks  were  then  steep  and  bor~ 
dered  by  forests,  itwas  fordable  at 
several  places.  The  center  of  the 
American  anny  lay  at  Chads  Ford 
on  the  main  road  to  Philadelphia; 
it  consisted  of  Weedon's,  Muh- 
lenberg's, and  Wayne's  brigades 
and  Maxwell's  light  infantry,  all 
under  command  of  Major-gen- 
eral Greene.  The  lerc  wing, 
consisting   of  the    Pennsylvania 

militia  under  General  Armstrong,  extended  to  Pyles  Ford 
below — naturally  the  strongest  part  of  the  line.  The 
right  wing  consisted  of  Stirling's,  Stephen's,  and  Sulli- 
van's divisions  with  Sullivan  in  command.  The  total 
effective  force  amounted  to  about  eleven  thousand  men; 
theposition  that  they  held  was  not  especially  strong. 

The  British  army  was  at  Kennett  Square  and  stronger  Ho» 
by  several  thousand.     Believing  that  an  attack  in  front 
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'777  would  be  hazardous,  Howe  resolved  to  try  his  favorite 

plan,  the  one  that  had  worked  so  well  on  Long  Island. 

^.  ^  _         With  a  force  variously  estimated  at  from 

^^^^■A^J-^  A-'U^t.—  five  to  seven  thousand,  Knyphausen  was 

V  '     ^      ^  to  advance  by  the  direct  road  to  Chads 

V       — \  Ford  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the 

^"^^  rebels  while  a  stronger  column,  com- 

Auratnpb  of  KnyphMKH  manded  by  Cornwallis  and  accompanied 

by  Howe,  was  to  make  a  long  detour  to  the  left,.^ 

cross  the  branches  of  the   Brandvwini:,  and  fall 

upon    the  rear  of  the  American  right  wing. 


Kennett 
Square  about 
\.e^^       daybreak     of     the 
eleventh,       Knyphau- 
lE  2^a-r7^ii.i,.       "M,  tj^v      ?  sen  advanced  as  intended, 

lii"^  .-LJ^*^  ^"  ^?  jW"  drove  Maxwell  back  across 
the  Brandywine,  and  made 
demonstrations  as  if  to  cross 
the  ford.  Toward  noon,  Washington  received  word 
ftom  Sullivan. of  the  movement  of  Cornwallis.  He  at 
once  ordered  Sullivan  to  cross  the  Brandywine  to  prevent 
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Cornwallis's  return  while  he  advanced  to  overwhelm  the  1777 
Hessian.     But  the  Napoleonic  project  was  destined  not 
to  be  carried  into  effect.     Some  of  Greene's  troops  had 


already  crossed  the  stream 
when  word  ar- 
1  from  Sullivan 
that  Cornwallis  was  not 
where  he  was  supposed  to 
"  be.  This  looked  as  though 
Cornwallis  had  merely  made  a  feint 
and  was  ready  to  support  Knyphausen ; 
Greene's  advanced  detachment  was  recalled; 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  About  an  hour 
later,  a  civilian  rode  in  haste  to  Washington's 
headquarters  and  announced  that  the  British 
had  crossed  the  two  branches  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  were  marching  down  so  rapidly 
that  if  the  Americans  did  not  make  naste 
they  would  be  surrounded.  Almost  immedi- 
ately a  dispatch  from  Sullivan  arrived  saying 
that  "Colonel  Bland  has  at  this  moment 
sent  me  word  that  the  enemy  are  in  the  rear 
of  my  right,  coming  down," 

As  on  Long  Island,  the  battle  was  thus 
virtually    decided     before     it    was    begun. 
Owing  to  the  failure  adequately  to  guard  the  umtw 
upper  fords  and  to  keep  out  scouting  parties  ,p^^^ 
(for   which    Sullivan    has    been    blamed    by 
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corDwiiiii      escape  from  which  was  all  that  they  could  reasonably 

Ae^*"      hope.     Stirling's  and    Stephen's  divisions  deployed  on 

the  hill  southwest  of  Birmingham  meeting-house,  but, 

before  Sullivan  got  his  own  division  into  position,  Corn- 

wallis  began  the  attack.     Sullivan's  division  was  forced 


Map  of  the  Banlc  of  Bniutywioc 

into  confusion  and  badly  routed;  the  two  other  divi- 
sions fought  vigorously,  but  they  were  outnumbered, 
their  flank  was  exposed,  and  in  the  end  they  were  driven 
back.  While  trying  to  rally  some  of  the  (ugitives, 
Lafayette  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  was  hastening  with  Greene's 
division  to  support  the  right  wing.  Greene  moved  with 
commendable  alacrity,  and,  after  allowing  the  fugitives  to 
pass,  seized  a  narrow  defile  with  woods  on  both  sides  and 
held  it  until  nightfall.  In  the  meantime,  Knyphausen 
pushed  across  Chads  Ford.     For  a  time,  Wayne,  Proc- 
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tor,  and  Maxwell  held  him  in  check,  but,  hearing  of  the  i  1  J  1 
defeat  of  the  right  wing,  they  fell  back  fighting  and  in 
good  order  toward  Chester  where  that  night  the  broken 
army  was  reunited.  The  American  loss  was  about  a 
thousand  men,  a  howitzer,  and  ten  cannons.  The 
British  loss  in  men  was  not  much  if  any  less. 

On  the  following  day,  Washington  marched  his  army  wajracu 
from  Chester  to  Philadelphia.  After  two  days'  rest  at  ''"" 
Germantown,  he 
recrossed  the 
Schuylkill  and, 
on  the  sixteenth, 
was  again  Scing 
the  enemy.  A 
pitched  battle 
was  imminent 
and  skirmishing 


had  actually  be- 
gun  when  a 
storm  of  extra- 
ordinary  vio- 
lence wet  the 
ammunition  of 
both  parties  and 
thus  forced  a 
cessation  of  hos- 
tiiities.  Wash- 
ington retired 
behind  the 
Schuylkill  leaving  Wayne  to  hang  upon  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  the  enemy  and  to  attack  him  if  opportunity 
favored.  On  the  nineteenth,  Wayne  was  at  Paoli,  within 
half  a  mile  of  Howe's  army  and  sure  that  his  position 
was  unknown  to  the  enemy.  But  Howe,  well  informed 
as  to  Wayne's  movements,  sent  out  a  strong  detachment 
commanded  by  Major-general  Grey  and  led  by  Tory 
guides.  About  midnight  of  the  twentieth,  an  hour  or 
two  before  Wayne  intended  to  strike  Howe,  Grey  struck 
Wayne.     Depending  wholly  on  the  bayonet,  the  British 
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1777  suddenly  fell  upon  the  American  pickets.  Before 
Wayne's  men  could  form.  Grey's  infantry  and  dragoons 
were  upon  them  with  bayonet  thrust  and  sabre  cut  and 
working  dreadful  havoc.  The  Americans  were  driven 
two  miles  through  the  woods  and  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  were  killed  or  wounded.  No  one  could  justly 
complain  of  the 
chance  of  battle, 
but  the  action  is 
recorded  as  the 
"Paoli  Massa- 
cre." 

The  roar  of  the 
artillery  at 
Brandywine 
swept  through 
the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  and, 
in  excited  groups, 
the  citizens  dis- 
cussed the  situ- 
ation. On  the 
seventeenth,  con- 
gress made  Wash- 

Anlhony  Wayne  ingtOH      a     sixty 

days'  dictator  in  the  territory  within  seventy  miles  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  army.  The  regnant  con- 
fusion was  worse  confounded  by  the  arrival  at  one  o'clock 
Septonber  19  on  the  moming  of  the  nineteenth  of  a  report  that  the 
British  could  cross  the  Schuylkill  and  be  in  the  city  in  a 
few  hours.  The  report  was  premature,  but  its  effect  was 
picturesque.  Members  of  congress  were  roused  from 
their  slumbers  and  stood  not  on  ceremony  in  taking  leave 
of  the  dangerous  locality.  They  gathered  at  Lancaster' 
and,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  adjourned  to  York  where 
they  continued  until  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia, 
Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital  followed  the  con- 
gressional example.  "It  was  a  beautiful,  still,  moonlight 
morning,  and  the  streets  as  full  of  men,  women  and 
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children  as  on  a  market  day,"  wrote  Thomas  Paine  to   i   7  7  7 
Franklin. 

When  Howe  again  took  up  his  march  toward  Phila-  Howe  in 
delphia,  he  found  that  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  p*»»^«^p*»** 
defenses  at  Swedes  Ford  (Norristown)  and  therefore 
turned  toward  the  west  as  if  to  cross  the  Schuylkill  at  a 
higher  point.  Fearing  the  loss  of  his  stores  at  Reading, 
Washington  marched  in  that  direction  with  the  river 
between  him  and  Howe.  At  Potts  Grove  (Pottstown), 
he  learned  that  Howe,  having  crossed  the  river  at  Flat- 
land  and  Gordons  fords  (near  Valley  Forge),  was  then 
well  on  his  way  toward  Philadelphia.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth,  Howe's  army  encamped  at  Germantown  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  Cornwallis  marched  into  Philadelphia  September  16 
with  three  thousand  troops.  The  bands  played  "God 
save  the  King"  and  the  Tories  shouted  "with  acclama- 
tions of  joy."  A  line  of  defenses  extending  from  river 
to  river  north  of  the  city  was  immediately  begun. 
Admiral  Howe  was  in  the  lower  Delaware,  but  the 
British  fleet  could  not  sail  up  the  river  because  of  a 
chevaux  defrise  at  Billingsport  and  several  forts  held  by 
the  Americans.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  the  American 
flotilla  began  to  bombard  the  city,  but  the  frigate  "  Dela- 
ware" ran  aground  and  was  captured  and  the  smaller  ves- 
sels were  driven  off  without  doing  much  injury. 

Howe's  army  was  encamped  on  the  general  line  of  Howe  at 
Schoolhouse  lane  and  Lime-kiln  road  crossing  the  single  g*^""*"^®^" 
street  of  Germantown  at  the  market-place.  Knyphausen 
held  the  left  toward  the  Schuylkill.  Grant  and  Matthews 
and  Simcoe's  "Queen's  Rangers"  were  on  the  right 
extending  toward  the  York  road.  The  fortieth  regiment 
was  encamped  in  a  field  opposite  the  large  stone  mansion 
of  Benjamin  Chew,  the  late  chief-justice  of  the  province. 
The  second  battalion  of  light  infantry  was  in  the  advance 
at  Mount  Pleasant  with  pickets  at  Mount  Airy,  still 
further  out. 

Washington  was  at  the  Metuchen  Hills,  fifteen  miles  Washington'^ 
from  Philadelphia.      Having  been  reinforced,  he  resolved  ^^[^^^ 
to  move  against  the  British  forces  at  Germantown.      His 
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1777  plan  was  to  attack  everywhere  along  the  British  line  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  rout  the  enemy  before 
reinforcements  could  arrive  from  Philadelphia.  Sullivan 
was  to  move  with  his  division  and  Wayne's,  flanked  by 
Conway's  brigade  and  followed  by  Washington,  down 
the  Reading  road  or  Germantown  street;  Greene  was  to 
advance  by  the  Lime-kiln  road;  Armstrong,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  was  to  advance  by  the  Manatawny 
road  to  turn  the  enemy's  left;  while  Smallwood  and 
Forman,  with  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  militia,  were  to 
march  by  the  York  road  and  seek  to  turn  the  British 
right.  The  main  reliance  was  on  the  nine  thousand  con- 
tinentals of  the  two  middle  columns.  The  advance  was 
made  on  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October. 

The  AdTsnce       The  night  was  dark,  in  the  morning  there  was  a  fog, 

an^wr"c  ^^^  ^^^  approach  of  the  Americans  was  not  discovered. 
Sullivan  was  at  Chestnut  Hill  by  sunrise  and  waited  two 
hours  for  Greene  (who  had  the  longer  route)  to  get  into 
position  so  that  the  attacks  might  be  made  simultaneously. 
He  then  advanced  and  drove  the  pickets  at  Mount  Airy 
back  upon  the  light  infantry  and  then  drove  the  infantry 
back  through  the  fog.  Sullivan's  and  Wayne's  divisions 
swept  down  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  driving  the  lieht 
infantry  and  the  fortieth  regiment,  which  had  hurried 
forward  only  to  be  forced  back.  On  neither  side  could 
the  troops  see  forty  yards  ahead,  but  Wayne's  men 
called  to  each  other  and  rushed  into  the  unseen,  goaded 
by  the  remembrance  of  Paoli.     Down  past  Chew's  stone 

October  4  house  they  came — an  auspicious  opening  of  the  battle. 
As  the  reserve,  led  by  Stirling  and  accompanied  by 
Washington,  passed  the  stone  mansion,  six  companies  of 
the  British  fortieth,  who  had  therein  taken  refuge,  opened 
fire.  Stirling  tried  to  drive  them  out,  but  the  light  field- 
pieces  made  no  impression  on  the  heavy  walls  and 
attempts  to  set  the  house  on  fire  were  without  eflfect. 
The  struggle  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  holding  Stirling 
back  from  his  support  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  confusing 
their  men  with  the  noise  of  battle  behind  them,  and  mis- 
leading Greene  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
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1777       MeanwhiIe,Greenehadbeenadvancingalong  Lime-kiln 

OreoK  wu     roadtocomeup  on  Sullivan's  leftand  so toformacondnuous 

"^"^  line  directly  in  Howe's  front.  But  Greene  was  more  than  half 

an  hour  late  and,  in  the  night,  a  British  battalion  had  been  ■ 

moved  forward,  thus  bringing  him  into  contact  with  the 

enemy  sooner  than  he  expected.    In  spite  of  some  confusion, 


Mip  of  the  Battle  of  Gemuntown 

he  forced  the  enemy  back  to  the  market-place  and  attacked 
the  British  right  under  Grant ;  after  heavy  fighting,  he  was 
driven  back  and  one  of  his  regiments  was  captured. 
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While  Greene  was  advancing  on  Lime-kiln  road,  Gen-  1777 
eral  Stephen  of  his  command  heard  the  firing  at  Chew's  TheDiy 
house.  Stephen  seems  to  have  been  so  drunic  that  he  "^*" 
abruptly  left  his  line  of  march  and, 
following  the  sound  of  battle,  struck 
the  rear  of  Wayne's  brigade.  In  the 
fog  and  smoke,  each  party  mistook 
the  other  for  the  British.  Confused 
by  this  attack,  Wayne's  brigade  fell 
back  two  miles,  uncovering  SulHvan's 
flank  and  forcing  him  to  retreat. 
From  Philadelphia,  Cornwallis 
brought  up  English  battalions,  Hes- 
sian grenadiers,  and  a  squadron 
of  dragoons  on  the  double  quick. 
The  day  was  lost  and  Washington 
gave  orders  to  retreat.  At  White- 
marsh,  Wayne  posted  a  battery  on 
the  hill  and  checked  the  pursuit. 
The  American  loss  was  nearly  eleven 
hundred.  The  British  loss  was  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  including 
General  Agnew.  Greene's  delay  and 
management  have  been  much  blamed 
and  much  defended. 

Early   in    October,    Washington's 
army  was  in  camp  north  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, on    Perkiomy  Creek  and    near  f 
Pennybecker  Mill,  whence  tt   advanced  until,    early  in  opentiomor 
November,  it  was  at  Whitemarsh.     On  the  nineteenth  '''•  ''''»"'»" 
of  October,  Howe  moved  his  army  from  Germantown 
into  the  city  where  he  was  really  in  a  state  of  siege  with 
provisions  cut  off  by  land,  and  his  brother's  fleet  held  at 
a  distance  by  the  defenses  of  the  Delaware.     Two  days 
later,  Donop    led    his    Hessians  into  New  Jersey;    an  ociob«  n 
assault    upon    Fort    Mercer    at    Red    Bank,  then  com- 
manded by   Colonel   Christopher  Greene,  resulted  in  a 
severe  repulse  of  the  besiegers,  the  mortal  wounding  of 
Colonel  Donop,  and  the  destruction  of  two  of  Admiral 
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1777  Howe's  vessels.  A  regular  siege  of  Fort  Miffiin  on 
Mud  Island  was  then  undertaken;  after  a  brave  defense, 

Nowmber  15  thc  gatTison  Withdrew  to  Fort  Mercer  and  the  grenadiers 
of  the  royal  guards  occupied  the  island.  Three  days 
later,  Cornwallis  crossed  into  New  Jersey.  Washington 
sent  Greene  to  take  command  of  the  troops  there  and  to 
check  his  progress,  but  the  British  demonstration  was 
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so  formidable  that  Fort  Mercer  was  abandoned  and 
destroyed.  As  an  incident  of  Greene's  movement, 
Lafayette  had  a  lively  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Hessians 
in  the  rear  of  Cornwallis's  army  and  drove  them  back 
upon  their  supports.  After  several  narrow  escapes, 
La&yette  rgoined  Greene  with  a  loss  of  only  one  man 
killed  and  six  wounded.  On  the  first  of  December,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  division  lately  held 
Stephen  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army. 
Some  of  the  American  vessels  in  the  river  succeeded 
in  running  past  Howe's  batteries  at  Philadelphia; 
others  were  burned  to  prevent  their  falling  into  Bridsh 
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hands.     The  obstructions  in  the  river  were  removed  and   1777 
provisions  and  stores  became  more  abundant  in  the  city. 

About  the  end  of  October,  Washington  had  taken  up  in  v/ma 
his  headquarters  at  Whitemarsh;  about  the  middle  of  Q^"™ 
December  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge; 
the  route  thither  was  tracked  in  blood  as  the  men,  many 
of  them  destitute  of  shoes  and  stocking,  painfully  picked 
their  way  over  the  frozen  ground.  L(^  huts  chinked 
with  clay  were  built  as  quickly  as  possible,  but,  before 
they  were  ready  for  occupancy,  there  was  great  suffering. 
Thus  the  campaign  for  Philadelphia  closed  with  the  royal 
forces  in  possession  of  the  rebel  capital. 
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M^E  British  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign 
"had  been  maturely  and  coptously  discussed  by 
the  British  Cabinet,  and  had  been  hopelessly 
and  grievously  bungled."  Ignoring  Sir  William  Howe's 
scheme  of  forcing  Washington  to  risk  a  battle  in  order 
to  protect  the  capital  of  the  confederacy  and  then  crush- 
ing "the  rebel  regular  army,"  Lord  Germain  had  "con- 
ceived the  ambitious  hope  of  compensating  for  deficiency 
of  numbers  by  brilliant  and  novel  strategy."  Hence  the 
triple  plan  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Bur- 
goyne  was  to  come  down  from  Canada  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain,  Saint  L^er  was  to  go  up  the  Saint 
Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario  and  thence  come  down  by  way 
of  Oswego  and  the  Mohawk  valley,  while  Howe  was  to 
force  his  way  from  New  York  up  the  Hudson  toward 
Albany  where  the  three  columns  were  to  converge  upon 
the  Americans — a  "network  of  complicated  and  delicate 
manceuvres,"  Ti;evelyan  pithily  remarks  that  Lord 
Germain  "exercised  Lord  Chatham's  fijnctions;  but  he 
had  not  mastered  Lord  Chatham's  methods." 
Diflkuuia  We  have  seen   that  Sir  William    Howe  contributed 

ind  Dangen  nothing  to  the  close  cooperation  that  was  necessary  for 
the  success  of  this  plan.  The  reader  of  this  chapter 
will  do  well  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  Howe's  successive 
movements  as  recorded  in  the  third  chapter.  But  there 
were  other  difficulties  and  dangers  that  clung  close  to 
Burgoyne's  line  of  march  from  Canada,  such  ap  poor 
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roads,  long  distances,  and  the  proximity  of  New  Eng-  1777 
land  territory,  where  thousands  who  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  join  the  regular  army  would  promptly  answer 
a  call  for  a  few  weeks'  military  service  not  far  from  home. 
Moreover,  the  triple  plan  transgressed  one  of  the 
primary  principles  of  military  strategy,  namely,  that  a 
force  operating  upon  interior  lines  has  a  great  advantage 
over  a  force  operating  in  scattered  detachments  and  upon 
exterior  lines.  As  the  campaign  advanced,  it  was  found 
that  every  suggestion  for  a  modification  of  the  original 
plan  had  to  be  sent  by  ocean  and  river  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles;  that,  even  when  they  were  not  intercepted, 
dispatches  between  Howe  and  Burgoyne  took  nearly  three 
months  to  go  and  come ;  and  that  neither  general  could 
communicate  at  all  with  Saint  Leger  in  the  depths  of  a 
wilderness  fifty  le^ues  from  New  York  or  Montreal. 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  each  of  the  three  British 
commands  was  compelled  to  act  independently  without 
hope  or  possibility  of  much  aid  from  either  of  the  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  news  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
northern  country  might  be  sent  directly  and  thus  quickly 
to  Washington  who,  operating  on  interior  lines,  could 
send  reinforcements  from  his  camp  in  New  Jersey  by  four 
easy  marches  to  Putnam  at  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson 
or  march  his  whole  army  to  Lake  George  within  a  fort- 
night. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  American  regu- 
lars fought  against  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  and  then  joined 
Washington  in  time  to  take  part  in  his  campaign  in  the 
central  provinces,  while  the  single  season  saw  Benedict 
Arnold  driving  Tryon  from  Connecticut,  facing  Saint 
Leger  on  the  Mohawk,  and  fighting  furiously  at  Saratoga.  I 

Burgoyne,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  both  king  and  Burgoyne'a 
ministry,  had  stipulated  for  a  strong  veteran   force  ofli-  ^'"^^ 
cered  by  men  of  experience  and  skill.      By  the  first  of 
July,  he  had  an  army  of  almost  eight  thousand,  nearly    v' 
half  of  whom  were  *Hessians;    he  also  had  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  and  provincials  and  about 
four  hundred  Indians;  his  artillery  train  was  said  to  be 
the    finest    in   America  and    was   under    the    immediate 
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direcrion  of  General  Phillips  who 
was   considered    the    best    artil- 
lery officer  of  that  day.     The 
Indians  were  under  the    com- 
mand of  La  Corne  Saint  Luc 
and   Charles    Lan- 


glade, 

partisans  whom 
we  met  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  Thetr 
employment  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  and  others,  but  was 
sanctioned  by  the  king  and 
defended  in  parliament. 
.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
iBurgoyne  announced  the  be- 
ginning of  his  campaign  by 
saluting  the  royal  standard 
at  Saint  Johns  and,  on  the 
twentieth,  issued  what  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  has  called  a 
"gusty  and  pot-valiant  proc- 
lamation" that  "remains  for 
all  time  a  masterpiece  of 
military  gasconading  and  of 
thunder-dealing  rhetoric."  It 
threatened  "devastation, 
famine,  and  every  concomi- 
tant horror "  against  "  the 
hardened    enemies    of  Great 
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Briton  and  America"  and  made  significant  allusion  to  i    7  7  7 
"the  Indian  forces  under  my  direction."     The  grandilo- 
quent attempt  to  frighten 
or  allure  the  country  people 
was  travestied  in  verse  by 

Governor   Livingston    and'  Autogr-phofPhiiiip." 

burlesqued  in  a  counter-proclamation  by  Francis  Hop- 
kinson.  The  burlesque  was  everywhere  read  amid  roars 
of  laughter,  a  safe  antidote  to  a  popular  panic. 

Burgoyne  then  gave  a  war-feast  to  his  Indian  allies,  Buisot" 
urged  them  not  to  massacre  the  children,  women,  and  ^^ 
~    -  ■       --  old  men,  and  prescribed 

i  T^^  ^^^  conditions  on  which 

^B^__^  they  might  take  the 

[  JJ^^^^^^^^^  scalps    of    those    they 

\.  -.^^Cj^J^^^^^^^^  killed  in  battle.  In  the 
m  ^^^HB^^^^^^^^^^^  house         com- 

mons, Burke  exclaimed: 
"Suppose  there  was  a 
riot  on  Tower  Hill. 
What  would  the  keeper 
of  his  Majesty's  lions 
do?  Would  he  not 
fling  open  the  dens  of 
the  wild  beasts,  and 
then  address  them  thus: 
'My  gentle  lions — my 
■  humane  bears  —  my 
cait«n  of  the  RcvuiuLion^T  Prrbd  tendcr-hcarted  hyenas, 

go  forth!  But  I  exhort  you,  as  you  are  Christians  and 
members  of  civil  society,  to  take  care  not  to  harm  any 
man,  woman,  or  child.'" 

On  the  twenty -seventh  of  June,  Bui^oyne  reached  Tht 
Crown  Point;  on  the  thirtieth,  he  announced  that  "this  i^^°'„™, 
army  must  not  retreat;"  on  the  first  of  July,  he  began  the 
investment  of  Ticonderoga,  then  held  by  Major-general 
Saint  Clair  and  about  three  thousand.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  narrowed  Lake  Champlain,  the  Americans  had  for- 
tified Mount   Independence;    between  the  two  strong- 
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7  7  7  holds  were  a  floating  bridge  and  a  boom.     Saint  Clair  had 
failed  to  occupy  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  on  the  peninsula 


Cukinire  on  the  Employment  of  IndLini  in  the  War  bf  the  Britfah 

(PublUhed  in  London,  1780) 

between  the  two  lakes;  this  mountain  overlooked  both 
American  positions,  but  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
inaccessible  to  artillery.  The  British  quickly  saw  their 
opportunity.  Burgoyne's  engineers  carefully  explored 
the  mountain  and  undertook  to  make  a  road  by  which 
General  Phillips  could  bring  up  24-poundeis  and 
8-incK  howitzers  with  which  to  garnish  the  peak. 
General  William  Phillips  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was 
a  veteran  whose  "exploits  in  war  were  marked  by 
striking  originality  of  conception  and  vivacious  daring 
in  execution."  A  day  and  a  night  were  spent  in  fierce 
labor  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  Saint  Clair 
and  his  men  were  surprised  to  see  Fort  Defiance  on 
the  Sugar  Loaf  and  threatening  a  fire  that  they  could 
not  return  and  that  they  could  not  endure  for  an 
hour.  The  Americans  had  to  evacuate  the  fort  to  save 
the  garrison. 
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Under  cover  of  night,  the  women  and  the  wounded  1777 
with  what  guns  and  stores  could  be  saved  were  put  on  The 
two  hundred  bateaux  and,  escorted  by  five  armed  galleys,  " 
the  remnant 
of  Arnold's 
squadron,  un- 
der command 
of  Colonel 
Long,  set  out 
for  Sltenes- 
boro,  now 
Whitehall. 
Saint  Clair  and 
the  garrison 
crossed  the 
floating  bridge 
to  Mount  In- 
dependence 
and  thence 
retreated  to- 
ward Castle- 
ton  in  the 
Green  Moun- 
tains, Con- 
trary to  orders, 
some  one  set  t 
fire  to  a  house 
and  the  flames 
disclosed    the 

American  retreat  to  the  enemy  who  immediately  occupied 
the  deserted  forts  and  prepared  for  pursuit.  General 
Fraser  was  on  the  march  by  daylight  and  Riedesel  fol- 
lowed not  long  after.  Burgoyne  and  Phillips  broke 
through  the  boom  and  bridge  and  began  the  chase  of  the 
American  iiotilla. 

On    his  retreat  through   the  woods,  Saint  Clair  left  TheAf&ir: 
Colonel  Warner  and  twelve  hundred  men  at  Hubbardton ;  H"**"*™ 
with  the  others  he  pushed  on  to  Castleton.      On   the 
morning   of  the    seventh,    Fraser    and    eight    hundred 
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1777  British  regulars  attacked  Warner  and  a  sharp  engage- 
ment followed.     Hale's  regiment    of  New    Hampshire 
S  militia    fled    from  the  field,  RiedesePs  Hessians 


SoUicn'  Bell  Buckld  (BnM,  Silver,  ind  Copper)  Ibund  in  Camp 

(Reproduced  directly  from  tbe  ori|iiuli  kiiuUy  louied  by  Mr.  Silu  H.  Paine) 

arrived  opportunely,  and  Warner  was  forced  to  retreat 
y  jto  Rutland  with  a.  loss  of  forty  killed  and  more  than 
/two  hundred  wounded  and  taken  captive.  The  sub- 
sequent capture  of  Colonel  Hale  and  his  fugitive  militia 
raised  the  American  loss  to  more  than  jhree  hundred. 
With  the  remnant  of  his  command.  Saint  CUir  made  a 
circuitous  march  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Edward  on  the 
twelfth. 

On  the  seventh,  the  British  fleet  over- 

'  took  the  fugitive  flotilla  at  the  wharves 

git  atSkenesboro.     Two  of  the  galleys  sur- 

"      rendered,   the    rest    were  blown    up  by 

their  crews;  bateaux,  mills,  storehouses, 

and  stockade  were  burned ;  according  to 

the  official  report  to  General  Schuyler, 

"not    one    earthly  thing  was   saved," 

Colonel   Long  and  his  detachment  fled 

-by    land    toward    Fort   Anne,  pursued 

V^^    by    the    ninth    regiment    of    British 

foot    under    Lieutenant-colonel    John 

tt.1.  A<i.t].«  ctpf  Hill.     On  the  eighth,  there 

"irdrtturriKtii      was  a  sharp  engagement  in 

Icaredfor  wHlch      Coloncl       LoHg's 

S  S BiTiiib >or'<;«"e  a  ctrnin  AuiUiiriM  ammunition  gave  out.     In 
Maptrf' the  BaniEorMubbirdton  consequcnce  of  this.   Fort 
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Anne  was  burned  and  Long  then  retreated 
to  P'ort  Edward  where  he  joined  Genera! 


Schuylei 
by  says: ' 
colours. 


to    their    Colonel 


In  his  Journal,  Lieutenant  Dig- 
■  At  that  action,  the  9th  took  their 
/hich  were  intended  as  a  present 


They  were  very  hand- 
some, a  flag  of  the  United 
States,  13  stripes  alter- 
nate red  and  white  [with 
thirteen  stars],  in  a  blue 
field  representing  a  new 
constellation."  If  we 
fould  accept  this  entry  ;is 
correct,  it  would  establish 
the  eighth  of  July,  17-7, 
as  the  date  of  the  first  tlv 
ing  of  the  stars  and  stripL-. 
in  battle.  But  it  appears 
that  news  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  flag  statute 
of  the  fourteenth  of  June 
was  not  received  at  Al- 
bany until  the  thirty-first 
of   July    and     it     seems 
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AiHofTaph  of  Arthur 


7  7  7  impossible  that  such  colors  could  have  been  carried  in 
the  woods  still  further  north  several  weeks  before  that 
date.     I  feel  very  certain  that  the  only  American  flags 
taken  at  Fort  Anne  were  those  of  the  second  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment;    these  are  still  in  existence  and  do  not  at 
all  resemble  the  then  recently  authorized  starry  banner, 
Digby's  Journal,  in  its  present  form,  was  written  from 
memory  after  the  campaign  was  over  and  the  entry  in 
question  is  undoubtedly  erroneous. 
>rt  Edwud         For  more  than  a  week  after  Sunt  Clair's  arrival,  there 
'~'***^      were  at  Fort  Edward  only  about  forty-four  hundred  men 
^£~^_^    ^  ^     .         fit  for  duty ;  flushed  with  success,  the 
j^^^2^'^^j'^i,i-€fr*7     British  were  not  more  than  a  day's 
*^     '  -^  _^  march  distant.    Schuyler  called  for 

reinforcements  and  put  forth  hercu- 
lean efforts  to  oppose  the  fiirther 
advance  of  the  enemy.  Wood  Creek  was  obstructed, 
roads  were  broken  up,  bridges  were  destroyed,  and  the 
country  was  stripped  of  cattle  and  supplies.  Schuyler 
then  abandoned  Fort  Edward  and  fell  back  across  the 
Hudson  to  Stillwater  and  finally  placed  his  army  in  an 
intrenched  camp  on  Van  Schaick's  Island  where  the 
Mohawk  empties  into  the  Hudson. 

In  England,  Burgoyne's  success  was  accepted  as  the 
death-blow  to  the  American  cause,  and  George  III.  was  so 
excited  that  he  rushed 
into  the  queen's  apart- 
ments dapping  his 
hands  and  shouting  in 
glee,  "  I  have  beat  j 
them!"  In  America, 
the  loss  of  the  fortress 
created  wide-spread 
despondency.  Wash- 
ington wrote:  "The  «'■  "ii-  "■  p™0 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  is 
an  Event  of  Chagrin  and  surprise,  not  apprehended  nor 
within  the  compass  of  my  reasoning,"  Schuyler  and  Saint 
Clair  were  bitterly  blamed  for  the  disaster,  and  "  We  shall 
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never  be  able  to  defend    a  post   till  we    have   shot  31777 
general,"  exclaimed  John  Adams.     The  conduct  of  both 
officers  was    later    vindicated    by    courts    martial,    and 
Thatcher  recorded  a  prediction  "  that  this  event,  appar-  jnOj  14 
ently  so  calamitous,  will  ultimately  prove  advantageous 
by  drawing  the  British  army  into  the  heart  of  our  coun-    l^ 
try  and  thereby  placing  them  more  immediately  in  our 
power."    This  has  been  called  "  a  blind  trusting  m  Provi- 
dence without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  powder," 
but  there  runs  through  it  a  warp  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
Providence  justified  the  faith. 

On  the  ground  that  his  jurisdiction  did. not  extend  tim 
beyond    the    borders    of    Canada,   Governor    Carleton  ^^^-^ 
declined  to  forward  troops  for  garrisoning  the  captured  i —  ■  ■ 
forts  and  Burgoyne  was  forced  "  to  drain  the  life-blood 
of  his  army"  for  that  purpose.     He   left    his  surplus 
artillery  at  Ticonderoga  and  forwarded    the   rest,  with 
necessary  stores,  by  way  of  Lake  George,  whence  ran  the 
direct  road  to  Albany.     Instead  of  returning  with  his 
army  to  Ticonderoga  and  taking  the  same  water  - 
route,  he  made  the  mistake  of  forcing  his  way  f 
through  the  wilderness  from  Fort  Anne  to  Fort^ 
Edward,  building  more  than  forty  bridges  on  thel 
way.      The    midsummer    heat    was    intense,    the  1 
insects  were  [>estiferous ;  twenty-six  miles  in  twenty- 
four  days.     "Burgoyne  had  been  accustomed  to  i 
explain  how  he  would  isolate  the  Eastern  colonie 
from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy  by  patrollir 
the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  with  his  gunboats, 
and  scouring  the  roads  with  his  flying  col- 
umns.   But  technical  phrases  which  carried 
cheerful  conviction  across  a  dinner-table  in 
Mayfair  did  not  sound  as  if  they  covered 
the  whole  of  the  military  situation  when     °"'  "f  ^  ^"^  ""'!  ''.  ""' 

,    .         ,       ,  r    •         t  •  |oync  I  Ttoopt  in  cutting  Jown 

repeated  in  the  heart  01  the  American  jun-  ma  m  their  Remat  from 
gle."  The  delay  worked  to  the  advan-  '^"°"^!^'^^^Y^k''^' 
tage  of  the  Americans.     And  where  was     (Reduced  rcpmductiDn  nude dinciiy 

Howe?  '""'  '*"  o"P'"'  which  wn 

'  -r   I  J        r  kindly  loaned  to  111  b)- 

Jane  McCrea,  young,  beauntul,  and  01  Mr.  siiuH.  Paine} 
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1777  high  social  standing,  was  soon  to  have  been  married 
TiwicaiiDiof  to  a  loyalist  lieutenant  in  Burgoyne's  army.  On  the 
juc  McCrea  twenty-seventh  of  July,  while  visiting  at  a  house  near 
Fort  Edward,  she  was  seized  and  carried  off  by  a 
'  party  of  Indians  led  by  a  sachem 
known  as  the  Wyandot  Panther. 
While  in  captivity,  Miss  McCrea 
was  killed;  just  how,  is  uncertain. 
The  next  day,  the  "  Panther"  came 
into  the  British  camp  with  a  fresh 
scalp  that  was  recognized  as  that 
of  Miss  McCrea,  The  story, 
highly  colored  and  often  told, 
roused  general  indignation  and  led 
many  loyalists  away  from  the 
cause  of  the  king.  Then  the  rule 
was  made  that  no  Indians  should 
go  on  an  expedition  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  British  officer;  this 
made  the  Indians  angry  and, 
when  the  fortune  of  war  began  to 
turn,  many  of  them  deserted.  But 
they  had  already  done  irreparable 
harm  to  the  royal  cause.  The 
reports  of  their  excesses  were  carried 
far  and  wide,  as  was  sped  the  fiery 
,  cross  of  Highland  story  : 


Unifoim  of  >  Bnuuwick  Dngoen  (ditmouaied ) 

of  Lieutcaul-colonel   Baum'i  Regiment 

(Dnwa  by  Mr.  Hviy  A.  Ogden) 


In  imu  the  huQ  inil  himlnt  nw  1 
From  winding  gten  and  upland  brown, 
Ther  pour'd  each  bardj'  lenint  down. 


As  Burgoyne  found  it  difficult 
ondieRotd  to  Supply  his  troops  with  bread,  he  adopted  a  plan  that 
-  B«min|ton  ^^g  rccommended  to  him  by  Major  Philip  Skene  for 
whom  Skenesboro  had  been  named.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Friedrich  Baum  was  sent  with  about  five  hundred  and 
ipiK  II  fifty  men,  a  hundred  Indians,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
to  seize  the  American  depot  at  Bennington.  That  the 
loyalists  who  were  said  to  be  swarming  in  the  region 
might  be  quickly  organized.  Major    Skene   and    other 


^ — ^      1 


General  Simon  Fraser's  Letter  to  Baron  Riedesel 
(From  original  in  tlie  New  Yorli  Public  Library,  Emmei  Collection) 
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loyalist  officers  were  sent  along  to  command  the  expected  1777 
accessions.     On  the  fifteenth,  Colonel    Breyman,    with  1 

about  five    hundred    men   and    two  pieces  of  artillery, 
was  sent  to  Baum's  support. 

Feeling  that  he  had  been  wronged  in  the  matter  of  Scvl  wm 
promotion,  John  Stark  had  returned  to  his  New  Hamp-  ^J^"i^ 
shire  home.  When  New  Hampshire  flew  to  arms,  Stark 
accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia 
and,  on  the  day  that 
Baum  appeared,  had 
about  fourteen  hun- 
dred men  at  Benning- 
ton. Onthefifteentn, 
Baum  occupied  a 
strong  position  about 
six  miles  from  Ben- 
nington; there  was 
some  skirmishing, but 
rain  prevented  a  gen- 
eral engagement.  On 
the  sixteenth,  Stark 
led  his  men  to  the 
assault,  saying,  ac- 
cording to  tradition : 
"There  they  are, 
boys,  we  beat  them 
to-day  or  Molly 
Stark's  a  widow!" 
'Tis  a  good  stor)-, 
although  M  rs. Stark's 
name  was  Elizabeth. 
Stark  attacked  the 
enemy  on  three  sides, 


stormed  their  intrenchments,  captured  their  guns,  dis- 
persed the  Indians,  and  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  allies 
when  his  exhausted  forces  were  checked  by  Breyman's 
detachment.  But  Colonel  Seth  Warner  also  arrived 
with  his  Green   Mountain  Boys  whose  ranks   had   been 
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Mobawk-Ohuph 

"]  *J  1  sadly  thinned  at  Hubbardton ;  the  action  was  renewed  and 
kept  up  until  night  when  Breyman  escaped  in  the  darJcness 
after  losing  about  half  his 
force.  The  detachment 
had  failed  to  secure 


the  horses,  wagons,  cattle,  and  provisions  that  were  needed 
and  had  lost  all  of  its  artillery,  most  of  its  baggage,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  small  arms.  There  was  no  longer  any  possi- 
bility of  Burgoyne's  making  a  sudden  and  successful  dash 
to  Albany.  The  American  loss  was  about  forty  killed  and 
about  as  many  wounded.  Baum  was  mortally  wounded  and 
died  two  days  later.     According  to  his  declaration,  the 
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provincials  "fought  more  like  hell-hounds  than  soldiers."   '777 
Stark  received  the  thanks  of  congress  and  was  made  a  briga-  ^. 
dier-generai.    With  open  pride,  an  English  historian  pro- 
claims that  "  it  was  an  Englishman's  victory.     A  force  of   i^^ 
drilled  and  pipe-clayed  foreigners,  intruding  where  they 
were    not    wanted,   had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by 
English  farmers,  fighting 
in  civihan  costume  and 
with  native   courage  to 
defend  the  inviolability 
of  their  English  homes," 

In  the    latter  half  of  I 
July,  Major  Barry  Saint  [ 
Leger,  the  acting  briga- 
dier-general    who     had 
gone  up  the  Saint  Law- 
rence to   Lake  Ontario, 
landed  at  Oswego  pre- 
paratory to  his  proposed 
advance    upon    Albany.   I 
He  found  the  Iroquois  j^stph  Bram 

divided,  but  obtained  the  assistance  of  several  hundred 
warriors    led  by    the    chieftain,    Ihayendanegea,    better 
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1777  known   as   Joseph  Brant.       With  these  Indians  and  a 

force  of  British  regulars,  a  company  of  Hanau  chasseurs, 

-  Colonel   John   Butler's  company  of 

Pfi^Tt  ^^U^^^^P^  Tory  ran^rs,  and  Sir  John  Johnson's 

y^  ^    Tory  r^ment  of  "  Royal  Greens," 

/     Auwgnph  of  John  B«ii*r  g^int    L«ger  moved  fMward  to  the 

Great  Carrying  Place.     On    the  second  of  August,  his 

advanced  guard  of  about  thirty  men,  under  Lieutenant 

Bird,  and  some  of  his  Indian  allies  appeared  before  Fort 

Schuyler,  formerly  Fort  Stanwix.     The  fort  was  defended 

by  five  or  six  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Peter  Ganse- 

voort,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  Marinus  Willett  second  in 

.    ^   fan   H^1**>' 


Du|iam  reprexndng  the  Order  of  Match  of  Saint  Leger'i  Troops 
( Reduced  fteiimili  of  origiiul  colored  drawing,  no*  in  poBenion  of  Mn.  Citherine 
Lulling.      It  hid  been  found  in  the  wriiing-detit  of  Saint  Lcgei,  which  he 
behind  when  he  fled  from  hit  cimp  belbre  Fort  Schuyler) 
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command.     In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  fort  was  1777 
reinforced  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Mellon  and  about  two 
hundred  men  of  the 
ninth     Massachusetts  I 
regiment;  their  arrival  [ 
made  the  total  num-  I 
ber  of  the  defenders  I 
,/ofthefortaboutseyen  [ 
hundred     and     fifty. 
Mellon  and  his  men  I 
had  come  up  the  Mo-  I 
hawk    ftom    Albany  [ 
bringing  sadly  needed 
ammunition  and  sup- 
plies.    In    the    fore- 
noon of  the  following 
day,    Saint    Leger 

arrived  with  the  main  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  sundif, 
body  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  ^"i™ ) 

Mellon's  men  had  I  

brought  from  Albany      /f7)  .         y?  ,   5"''*'^^"? 

to    Fort    Schuyler   2^J^?fe,^i^»»^^<^«-*'^'»^  ""'^'" 
newspaper  accounts     _v-^_^_.^^— ^^T^2^^^___---^ 
of  the  newly  enacted         ""^-ZI,^^;:?^—-—^- — IZ_^_-^ 

flag  statute  and,  on  the      (Rrproducnl  tVom  the  orifinil  piinlbg  in  potieision 

morning     after     their  "^  '^"-  ^"'i"'"'  Ginsr«i>oii  Unsmg] 

arrival,  the  fort  was  ransacked  for  needed  material  and  a 
standard  was  improvised  for  the  occasion,  with  alternate 
stripes  (so  runs  the  legend)  from  a  soldier's  white  shirt  and 
a  camp-woman's  red  petticoat,  and  with  a  field  cut  from 
Captain  Abraham  Swartwout's  blue  cloth  cloak.  Recently 
discovered  journals  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  that  the 
flag  was  made  in  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  and  that, 
in  the  afternoon,  a  flagstaff  was  raised  on  the  northeast 
bastion,  the  one  nearest  Saint  Leger's  camp,  the  flag  was 
run  up,  and  guns  were  fired  at  the  enemy.  Then  the 
drummer  beat  the  assembly  and  the  adjutant  read  to 
the  congregated  men  the  congressional  resolution  "par- 
ticularizmg  the  insignia  of  the  flag  of  the  New  Republic." 
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I   7  7  7  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  ensign,  rude  in  construc- 
tion though  it  doubtless  was,  is  probably  no  longer  in 
existence. 
Herkimer  »t        With  about  eight  hundred  men,  Nicholas  Herkimer, 
^^''''^■^        a  tough  and  stout-hearted  patriarch  and  the  commander 
August  5        of  the  militia  of  Try  on  County,  advanced  to  Oriskany, 
/^  eight  miles  from  the  beleaguered  fort,  and,  in  the  even- 


l^in 


^^^  ^i^*^,  *»^^*^  «^ 


^UL^ 


/ 

^    ^  AOy      jff        y  /p  Abraham  Swartwout's  Letter  to  Peter  Gansevourt 

"XO^^^^^  ^^'^^  j^iC^^^l^/^,^^^  requesting  an  Order  for  Cloth  which  had 

>y     //    ^  _  been  promised  him  for  his  Blue 

C/      ^C^COSLy./^  Cloak 

( From  original  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Gansevoort  Lansing) 


sSK^'f^^'\  :^^ 
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111  ing,  sent  messengers  to  the  fort  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  besiegers.  Gansevoort  was  to  fire 
three  signal-guns,  Herkimer  was  to  advance  against  the 
enemy,  and  the  gar- 
'^V^£^^  rison  was  to  sally 
out  upon  them.  But 
Auiognph  of  Nichoiii  Hnkimer  (^e  messengcrs  were 

longer  in  reaching  the  fort  than  had  been  expected  and 
/  Herkimer's  impatient  men  taunted  their  general  into  lead- 
AugoM  <  ing  them  forward.  As  the  militia  were  hastily  advancing 
through  a  wooded  ravine,  the  ambushed  Indians  on  either 
side  and  the  British  and  Tories  at  the  further  end  opened 
fire.  Herkimer's  rear  guard  was  cut  off;  the  supply  train 
and  many  prisoners  were  captured.  With  his  horse  killed 
and  his  leg  shattered,  Herkimer  sat  on  his  saddle  with 
his  back  against  a  great  beech-tree,  calmly  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  shouted  nis  orders.  A  heavy  thunderstorm 
checked  the  battle  for  a  time,  after  which  the  contest  was 
renewed  with  a  vindictiveness  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 
of  this  war.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  fight,  much  of  it 
hand  to  hand,  the  enemy  heard  the 
sound  of  guns  in  their  rear  and 
withdrew,  leaving  Herkimer  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  The  badly 
crippled  force  had  to  retreat;  their 
brave  but  inexperienced  leader  was 
carried  on  a  litter  to  his  home 
where  he  died  ten  days 
later,  "  calmly  smok- 
ing his  Dutch  pipe, 
and  reading  his  Bible 
at  the  thirty-eighth 
Psalm."  After  a  de- 
lay of  not  much  more 
than  a  century,  congress 
voted  him  a  monu- 
ment. 

Robbing  (he         After  the  passing  of  the  storm  that  checked  the  battle, 
RidMtn       Lieutenant-colonel  Willett,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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men  and  a  three-poii'nd-cgrronade,  sallied  from  the  fort,    \    1   1   1 
attacked  the  almosr  unprjjtected  camp  of  Sir. John  John- 
son, and,  with-  ■  •-        "    -^_  ""v., 
out  the  loss  of.,     _            ,ifc         "'-.yii    ~"-,         .■"jW^Zt, 
a  man, captured 
a  few  prisoners, 
a   large    quan- 
tity of   guns 
and  ammuni- 
tion,   Indian 
weapons   and 
blankets,  John- 
son's   papers 
and  baggage, 
and   nearly    all                   .^^^ 
the  records  of                 *** 
the  expedition.                   "'p  "^  ^=  *'•<• "'  f"*  Sd.uyi« 
The  Indians  had  gone  out  to  fight  nearly  naked;  when 
they  came  back  to  camp,  they  found  that  their  clothing 
and  blankets  had  been  taken. 

Saint  L^er  continued  the   siege.     One  dark  night,  schuykr 
Lieutenant-colonel    Willett    and    Lieutenant    Stockwell  si™tiReUif 
crept  stealthily  from  the  fort  and  hastened  to  Fort  Day- 
ton   at   German  Flats,  whence  Willett  went  to  Albany 
.^^^Br'  ~.a^^^  seeking  assistance. 

^^^^^^B^^^H^B^k  But  Schuyler  had 
^^fl^^H^^^^^^^W^^k  already  taken  steps 
^^^H^9^^^^^^^^Kb|B    10  the         and 

^^K'jr^'    HH^m^^l  P>Jt  an  end  to  the  dis- 
^H^C.  ^1^1  cussions  and   insinu- 

J  ^^P  ations  of  the  council 

f*  ^   /a^Ki  c^Ilc*^  ^^  consider  the 

subject  by  this  decla- 
ration:  "Gentlemen, 
i\^J^fu^r,\Z,'" '-'ZZ''^^^^^^  I    shall   take   the   re- 

«"ol!c' K,1V« in'aV"'4*^f Ai^°ny ''^ I'b'i p'opl'J'of "c  sponsibility  upon 
yMnlnb^'i'ir  foVin«plnX4"^h°.''''loT>tT^""()l"*f™  mysclf.  Where  is 
ii«"J!iSdV«I),iMS.''.i;i"!:^'S^E^/sd'^rc'Vrv"  the  brigadier  that  will 
cta^trrfAt?I!i'V,''A.''u'iw'^j'"'  ""  "'"''  '■"""s"""  take  command  of  the 
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7  relief?  I  shall  beat  for  volunteers  tomorrow."  The 
brigadiers  sat  silent,  but  General  Arnold,  whom  Washing- 
ton had  sent  to  the  northern 
army,  volunteered  to  lead  the 
expedition.  A  week  later,  Ar- 
nold and  his  men  were  at  Ger- 
man Flats. 

,  Among  the  prisoners  was  a 
Half-witted  Tory  under  sentence 
of  death.  As  the  price  of  his 
life,  Yon- Yost  agreed  to  carry  to 
the  enemy  an  exaggerated  report 
of  Arnold's  strength.  He  had 
several  bullets  fired  through  his 
coat  and  then,  leaving  his  brother 
.  as  a  host^e,  set  out  for  Saint  Leger's  camp  where  he 
soon  appeared  almost  breathless,  told  his  story,  and 
pointed  to  the  bullet-holes  to 
show  how  narrow  had  been 
his  escape.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Arnold's  force, 
then  less  than  thirty 
miles  away,  he 
pointed  to  the  forest 
leaves  andshook  his 
head  mysteriously; 
within  twenty-four  \ 
hours  Arnold  would  ' 
be  there  with  two  \ 
thousand  men.  Just 
then  an  Oneida  Indian 
from  Arnold's  camp 
arrived  with  a  confirm- 
atory   report.      The 

I  ndians,  thoroughly  Gmwvuon  i  sumt  ji  Rumr,  Nr»  vork 
alarmed,  took  their  departure.  On  the  following  day.Saint 
Leger  abandoned  his  trenches,  camp  equipage,  and  some 
artillery  and  fled  with  his  white  troops  to  Oswego  and 
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thence  to  Montreal.  The  Iroquois  plundered  theii 
late  allies,  killed  some,  and,  according  to  Saint  Leger, 
"  became  more  formidable  than  the  enemy."  H  owe 
and  Burgoyne  might  meet  at  Albany  as  previously 
planned,  but  Saint  Leger  had  been  "wiped  out  of 
the  campaign." 

In  Burgoyne's  camp,  the  news  of  Saint  Leger's 
flight  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  fugitives 
from    Bennington ;    supplies  were  lUiling,  the  only 
news  from  Howe  was  "that  his  intentions  were  for 
Pennsylvania,"  and  the  loyalists  had  not  risen 
expected.     The  appeals  of  Washington  and  Schuy- 
ler, thestory  of  Jane  McCrea,  and  Tryon's  vindic 
tive  burning  of  Danbury  roused  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  to 
patriotic  fervor,  put  their  able-bodied  sons  on  the 
road  to  Albany,  and  even  melted  the  pewter  of 
their  sideboards  into  bullets  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  on  the  Hudson.    The  spirit  of  the  hour 
is  well   illustrated  by    the    letter  that,  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  the  town  of  Litchfield  sent 
in  reply  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  committee- 
men of  Albany  County  to  the  sympathies  of    counnyofMr. 
Connecticut:  Sib.H.p.ine) 
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spoon    found 


Edwud 
( Direct    repro- 


H  would  run  mry  Hiiz^rd,  iind  rivguc  even'  danger,  for  you  tKat  vt  should  For  ourKlvs. 

There  was  no  time  to  correct  the  spelling — and  who 
shall  say  it  needs  correction?  On  the  twentieth  of  Au- 
gust, Burgoyne  wrote  to  Lord  Germain  :  "The  great  bulk 
of  the  country  is  undoubtedly  with  the  Congress  in  prin- 
ciple and  zeal,  and  their  measures  are  executed  with  a 
secrecy  and  dispatch  that  are  not  to  be  equaled." 

Three  weeks  had  wrought  a  marvelous  change  in  the  TheRJiyoi 
moral    and    material  strength    of  the    opposing    forces.  ''"'*''^ 
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1777  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  who  had  been  sent  by  Schuy- 
ler into  New  England  to  raise  troops,  was  hovering  in 
Bui^oync's  rear  eager  to  pounce  with  his  two  thousand 
i/men  upon    Ticonderoga;    Stark,  now  a   major-general, 
sent  word   that    he  was  on  his  way  with  the  surviving 
heroes    of    Bennington ;    smaller    bands    of  well-armed 
patriots  were  busy  with  Burgoyne's  communications;  a 
.  Rw  days  more  and  Arnold  would    be    back   from    the 
Mohawk  with  his  eight  hundred  jubilant  volunteers  and 
reinforcements  from  the  Tryon  County  militia.      The 
army  in  Bui^oyne's  front  had  already  been  strengthened 
■  by  thousands  of  volunteers  and  by  Nixon's  and  Glover's 
brigades  and  Morgan's  Virginia  riflemen  that  Washington 
had  sent  from  his  own  insufficient  force.     Schuyler  had 
^rly  retrieved  his  reputation  and  held  the  confidence  of 
the  ten  thousand  men  whom  he  could  put  in  line  when 
the  shock  of  battle  came, 
V     Gita  Even  the  fathers  of  the  republic  had  their  jealousies 

="r!?^       and  rivalries  that  did  much  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 

the  army.  Congress 
made  generals  at  its 
will  and  replaced  them 
at  its  pleasure,  and 
sometimes  was  con- 
trolled by  party  spirit 
and  sectional  jealousy 
rather  than  by  merit. 
We  have  seen  how 
Arnold  and  Stark  had 
thus  been  wronged, 
but  nowhere  else 
were  the  mischievous 
effects  of  political 
"pull"  as  vividly  por- 
.  traycd  as  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern 
department.  Woos- 
ter,  Thomas,  Sullivan,  Schuyler,  and  Gates  had  come  and 
gone  in  quick  succession,  leaving  Schuyler  in  command 
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by  reinstatement  in  the  fall  of  1776.     Aided  by  New   1777 

England  prejudice  and  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga,  Gates 

now  secured  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  just  in  August »     v 

time  to  catch  the  fruit  then  ripened  and  ready  to  fall. 

Schuyler  received  the  order  superseding  him  on  the  tenth 

of  August,  but,  with  a  soldierly  patriotism  that  did  him 

high  honor,  labored  with  unceasing  vigor  to  strengthen 

the  army  until  Gates  arrived  on  the  nineteenth. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  Gates  issued  orders  to  Preparing  to 
"have  everything  necessary  in  immediate  readiness  for  a  P»»*>Thingti 
march,"  explaining  (according  to  the  copy  made  by 
William  Torrey,  adjutant  of  Colonel  John  Bailey's  regi- 
ment, Learned's  brigade)  that  "  to  drive  the  Enemy  with 
disgrace  and  defeat  back  to  Canada  is  the  Object  of  the 
Present  Campaign.  What  has  been  So  Successfully 
begun  under  Genl  Stark  and  Colo  Warner  to  the  East- 
ward, and  by  Genl  Herkemer  and  Colo  Gansewort  to  the 
Westward,  Cannot  with  the  Blessing  of  Heaven  fail  to  be 
equally  Prosperous  in  the  hands  of  the  Generals  and 
Soldiers  Pointed  to  face  the  Enemy's  Main  Army  at  the 
Northward.  If  the  Murder  of  Aged  Parents  and  their 
Innocent  Children^  if  Mangling  the  Blooming  Virgins  and 
Inoffensive  youths  be  Incitements  of  Revenge,  if  the 
Righteous  Cause  of  Freedom,  the  happiness  of  Prosperity, 
be  Motives  to  Stimulate  the  Army  and  Conquer  the 
Mercenary  and  Merciless  Foes;  the  time  is  now  come 
when  they  are  called  upon  by  their  Country,  by  their 
Genl,  by  every  Person  human  and  divine,  to  Vanquish 
their  Enemies." 

After  nearly  three  weeks  of  delay,  Gates  moved  his  Both  Armies 
camp    from    Van    Schaick's    Island    to    Bemis   Heights,  ^^^*^"" 
directly  in  Burgoyne*s  way  to  Albany.     There  he  took  BcmisHcighta 
up  an  easily  defensible  position,  chosen  by  Arnold  and  ^'^p^^'"'^^  ^ 
fortified  by  Kosciusko.     On  the  eleventh,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Stillwater,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  "at 
the  shocking  Complaints,  made  by  many  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants, of  the  infamous  Plundering  and  depredations  com- 
mitted, in  direct  violation  of  the  Orders  of  the  2d   of 
August,  by  Marauders  from  this  Army  since  his  arrival 
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I  7  7  7  on  this  ground.  To  Multiply  the  Calamities  of  our 
unfortunate  countrymen,  ...  to  Plunder  and  Rob 
them  of  the  little  they  have  left,  Reflects  dishonor  on  our 
Arms  and  human  nature;  the  first  person  convicted  of 
Marauding  must  expect  to  suffer  death."     Two   days 

September  13  later,  in  similar  manner,  he  announced  that  ''The  Enemy, 
defeated  and  disgraced  at  Bennington,  disappointed  and 
Vexed  at  the  unprosperous  State  of  their  Affeirs,  may  try, 
by  one  Rash  Stroke  to  Recover  what  they  have  lost ;  and 
like  desperate  Gamesters  Hazzard  all  at  one  throw;  to 
defeat  them,  is  to  finish  the  war  in  this  department. 
Great  Honour  and  Renown  will  be  given  to  this  Army, 
should  they,  by  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence^  atcheive 
so  glorious  a  Victory  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Enemy 
would  be."  Burgoyne,  having  received  artillery  and 
thirty  days*  provisions  from  Lake  George,  moved  south- 

september  1 3  Ward  ftom  Fort  Edward  and,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  crossed 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  By  the  morning  of 
the  nineteenth,  he  was  reconnoitering  and  preparing  to 
attack  Gates  at  Bemis  Heights.  Parallel  to  his  line  of 
march,  a  fleet  of  barges  bore  down  the  Hudson,  baggage, 
ordnance  stores,  and  a  month's  supply  of  food. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  table  land  bounded  by  the 
Hudson  on  the  east,  skirted  by  hills  on  the  three  other 
sides,  and  cut  by  ravines  worn  by  the  branches  of  Mill 
Creek.  Back  of  a  narrow  cultivated  strip  along  the  river 
was  a  dense  forest.  The  Americans  were  intrenched 
on  the  heights  south  of  the  middle  ravine.  The  right 
wing,  under  Gates  in  person,  occupied  the  intrenchments 
between  the  hill  and  the  Hudson,  General  Ebenezer 
Learned  held  the  center,  and  Arnold  the  left.  The  total 
strength  of  the  American  army  was  about  nine  thousand. 
About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
Burgoyne's  army  advanced  to  the  attack.  Phillips  and 
Riedesel,  with  the  heavy  artillery  and  the  left  column, 
took  the  main  road  along  the  Hudson.  The  central 
column,  led  by  Burgoyne  in  person,  moved  towards  Free- 
man's farm,  well  toward  the  American  left.  The  right 
column,  under  General  Eraser  and  composed  of  German 
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riflemen, Canadians,  loyalists,  and  Indians,  took  a  circui- 
tous route  further  west.thus  greatly  overlapping  the  Ameri- 


"3 


Mip  of  tht  Biltlc  of  FiHiTun'i  Farm 

can  left.  According  to  the  scheme  of  battle,  Phillips 
was  to  keep  Gates  in  play  while  Burgoyne  and  Fraser 
occupied  the  high  ground  westward  from  the  citadel  that 
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7  Kosciusko  had  built,  to  enfilade  Gates's  lines  with  cannon, 
"assail  them  with  the  bayonet  in  flank  and  rear,  and  push 
their  ill-commanded  and  disheartened  army  into  and 
across  the  Hudson  River."  The  burden  of  the  battle 
was  to  fall  on  Arnold. 
r  Although  it  was  evident  that  the  intention  of  the 
enemy  was  to  turn  the  American  left,  Gates  issued  no 
orders  and  manifested  no  disposition  to  be  tempted  out- 
side his  ramparts.  Arnold  begged  and  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  offensive  and,  when  he  had  secured  a 
grudging  permission  to  do  so,  sent  Morgan's  riflemen 
and  some  of  Dearborn's  light  infantry  to  check  Fraser's 
^  forward  movement.  In  a  wilderness  of  trees 
1  undergrowth  in  which  the  Americans 
were  more  at  home  than  were  the  enemy, 
Fraser's  advanced  line  was  driven  back. 
^  Following  this  success  too  e^erly, 
the  Americans  came  upon  the  Brit- 
ish line  of  battle,  and  Moi^n's 
men  were  repelled  in  confusion, 
I  leaving  a  captain  and  twenty  men 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
I  related  that  Morgan's  charge  was  so 
J  headlong  that  his  men  got  out  of 
J  hand  and  were  scattered  far  and 
vide  through  the  thicket.  Almost 
alone  in  the  woods,  Morgan  sounded 
^his  "turkey  call"  and  thus  summoned 
his  men  to  his  side.  The  forces  of 
Fraser  and  Bui^oyne  had  been  joined 
so  as  to  present  a  continuous  front  when, 
at  about  three  o'clock,  Arnold  suddenly 
fell  furiously  upon  the  center  of  their  line  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  it.  A  four  hours'  struggle  followed  and  all  the 
while  the  conflict  became  more  terrible.  The  British 
guns,  the  focus  of  the  fighting,  were  taken  and  retaken 
several  times.  Veterans  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  said 
that  they  had  never  seen  such  flghting,  but  Gates, 
incompetent  or  culpable,  neither  sent  the  reinforcements 
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for  which  Arnold  called  nor  made  any  demonstration.  1777 
"As  soon,  therefore,  as  General  Phillips  became  con- 
vinced that  Gates  did  not  mean  fighting,  he  marched, 
like  a  trusty  comrade,  toward  the  noise  of  the  cannon," 
taking  artillery  and  unwounded  gunners  with  him. 
Rallying  the  twentieth  regiment,  he  led  the  veterans 
forward  while  a  battery  of  field-pieces  played  grape  at 
musket  range  upon  the  scattered  groups  of  Arnold's 
weary  men.  Finally,  Riedesel  came  up  with  three  regi- 
ments, and  seven  companies  of  the  German  infantry 
went  into  action  on  the  double  quick;  darkness  ended 
the  conflict.  The  Americans  withdrew  to  their  intrench- 
ments  and  the  Anglo-German  army  retained  the  field  , 
beyond  which  it  had  not  been  able  to  advance.  Both  '• 
sides  claimed  the  victory ;  in  reality,  it  was  a  drawn  battle, 
with  British  bayonets  and  artillery  matched  by  American 
rifles  without  a  single  cannon.  If  Arnold  had  been  prop- 
erly reinforced,  he  might  have  broken  the  enemy's  line  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Americans  engaged 
numbered  about  three  thousand.  Opposed  to  them  were 
two  or  three  thousand  of  the  enemy's  best  troops;  the 
number  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  British  were  outnumbered.  The  American  loss  was 
somewhat  over  three  hundred ;  that  of  the  British  almost 
twice  as  many  and  several  regiments  were  almost  wiped 
out  of  existence.  The  engagement  is  variously  known 
as  the  battle  of  Freeman's  Farm,  or  Stillwater,  or  the 
first  battle  of  Bemis  Heights. 

On  the  twentieth,  Arnold  thanked  the  officers  and  Gates's  fu- 
soldiers  of  his  division  for  their  brave  and  spirited  con-  g*^^"^ '"i"«^" 
duct  of  the  day  before  and  acknowledged  "the  Mercifull 
Interposition  of  Heaven  in  covering  our  Heads  in  the 
day  of  Battle."  Six  days  later.  Gates  returned  "his 
Gratefull  thanks  to  Genl  Poors  and  Genl  Learneds  Bri- 
gades, to  the  Regiment  of  Riflemen,  to  the  Corps  of  Light 
Infantry,  and  Colo  Marshalls  Regiment  for  their  Valiant 
Behaviour  in  the  Action  of  the  19th  Instant."  To 
this,  he  added  that  "  By  the  conduct  of  the  Enemy,  by 
their  Embarrassed  Circumstances,  it  is  evident  they  must 
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1777  Endeavour,  by  one  Rash  stroke,  to  Regain  all  they  have 
lost;  that  failing,  their  Utter  Ruin  is  Inevitable."  In 
his  report  of  the  battle  that  he  sent  to  congress.  Gates 
made  no  more  mention  of  Arnold  or  of  the  service  that 
he  had  rendered  than  he  did  in  the  general  orders  above 
cited.  "  The  army,  however,  rang  with  praise  of  the  fight- 
ing general." 
After  the  Burgoyne  had  made  arrangements  to  renew  the  battle 

^"**  of  the  nineteenth  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth, 

but,  upon  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  his  troops, 
countermanded  his  orders  and  began  a  line  of  elaborate 
intrenchments  from  Freeman's  farm  to  the  river  bank. 
On  the  twenty-first,  he  received  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
letter  of  the  twelfth  promising  a  diversion  up  the  Hud- 
son with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  withdrawn  fi-om  the 
New  York  garrison — a  very  different  thing  from  the 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  with  which  he  had  expected 
Howe  to  meet  him  at  Albany.  For  eighteen  days  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  the  nineteenth,  Burgoyne  lay  wait- 
ing almost  passively  for  Clinton's  coming.  In  this  inter- 
val came  the  discouraging  news  that  a  part  of  General 
September  18  Lincoln's  force  had  surprised  the  outposts  of  Ticonderoga, 
captured  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  released 
many  American  prisoners,  and  destroyed  more  than  two 
hundred  gunboats  and  bateaux.  Burgoyne  had  been 
effectually  cut  off  from  Canada. 
Sir  Henry  General   Howe   looked  upon   his   expedition  against 

Ex^Ttionu  Philadelphia  as  a  substantial  diversion  in  Burgoyne's 
the  Hudson  favor,  as  it  was;  but,  when  "off  the  Delaware,"  he  wrote 
J^r  30  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York  suggesting  a  diversion 

in  favor  of  General  Burgoyne  if  it  could  be  made  with 
security  to  Kings  Bridge  (which  Putnam  occasionally 
threatened).  On  the  third  of  October,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, having  been  reinforced  from  England,  began  an 
expedition  up  the  Hudson  with  a  large  fleet  and  about 
three  thousand  troops.  To  guard  against  such  a  move- 
ment, the  Americans  had  fortified  the  Highlands  and 
placed  obstructions  in  the  river.  The  general  command 
was  held  by  Putnam;   Brigadier-general  James   Clinton 
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with  a  few  r^ulars  and  raw  militia  held  Fort  Clinton; 
his  brother  George,  as  governor,  adjourned  the  New 
York  legislature, 
then  at  Kingston, 
and,  as  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  con- 
tinental army, 
hastened  to  Fort 
Montgomery 
give  his  personal 
support  to  its  fee- 
ble garrison.  On 
the  fifth,  the  Brit- 
ish forces  were  at 
Verplanck  Point. 
By  a  feint  toward 
Peekskill  and 
favored  by  a  I 
Sir  H  e  n  r"y 
deceived  Putnam 
and  was  able,  on 
the  sixth,  to  cross 
the  river  at  Kings 
Ferry  and  to  carry 
forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery  by 
assault.  General 
James   Clinton 

received  a  bayonet     ""*' '  """~ "'"        ^ ' " 

wound  but  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  Governor  Clin- 
ton crossed  the  Hudson  in  a  skitf  and  joined  General 
Putnam,  The  forts  were  dismantled,  the  stores  destroyed, 
and  the  boom  and  chain  across  the  river  broken.  The 
Americans  burned  two  frigates  that  could  not  escape  and 
the  river  was  open  to  the  British  fleet.  As  a  result  of 
these  successes  of  the  enemy,  Peekskill  and  Fort  Independ- 
ence down  the  river,  and  Fort  Constitution  up  the  river, 
were  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and  General  Putnam 
retreated  to  Fishkill.     On  the  eighth,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
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wrote  to  Bureoyne  and  enclosed  the  message  in  a  small   1777 

silver    ball.     When   Clinton's    messenger   fell    into    the 

hands  of  the  Americans,  he  was 

seen  to  swallow  something,  but 

an  emetic  was  administered  and 

the   ball    secured.     The  British 

burned  Continental   Village    on 

the    ninth,   and    a    force    under 

General  Vaughan  pushed  on  to 

Kingston  and  laid  the  place  in 

ashes.     Unaware  of  Burgoyne's 

dire  need,  Clinton  returned  to 

New  York.     Two  days  later,  he 

went  up  the  river  with  additional 

troops  but  was  soon  recalled  to  V 

New  York  by  Howe's  demand 

for   reinforcements.     The    time 

for  "  cooperation  "  had  gone  by. 

Between  Gates  and  Arnold  The  sii.»  Bu11«  .^.d  cimton'i  M™.ge 
there  was  open  hostility;  the  former  was  envious  of  the  AmoWi 
growing  feme  of  his  subordinate  and  resentfiil  of  his  pref-  *"'" 
erence  for  the  deposed  Schuyler.  A  violent  quarrel 
finally  took  place  and,  in  passion,  Arnold  asked  leave  to 
return  to  the  southern  army.  Gates  gladly  granted  his 
request  and  placed  General  Lincoln  in  command  of 
Arnold's  division,  Arnold  quickly  repented  his  action 
and,  having  been  asked  by  his  indignant  officers  not  to 
leave  them  when  another  battle  was  impending,  lingered 
at  Bemis  Heights  "as  if  he  were  an  amateur  civilian 
curious  to  see  what  a  battle  was  like."  Mr.  Fiske  says 
that  "Gates  took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  had 
been  a  dog."  On  the  seventh  of  October,  Arnold  was 
"like  a  war  horse  gnawing  his  curb  and  panting  for  the 
fray." 

Burgoyne  had  been  seventy-four  days  in  moving  fifty  Bmgoyne' 
miles    from    Skenesboro    and    lost  in    September   what  ^"™"™ 
he  might  have  gained  in  July.     Now,  his  loyalists  and 
Canadians  were  deserting  and  his  Indians  were  abandon- 
ing him  altogether ;   his  enemy  was  growing  stronger  every 
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1777  day;  he  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat  with  safety;  to 
stand  still  was  to  starve.  Disappointed  in  not  hearing  fur- 
ther from  Clinton,  he  resolved  to  make  an  armed  recon- 
naissance on  the  seventh  of  October;  if  the  prospects 
were  fair,  he  would  attack  on  the  eighth ;  if  they  were 
not,  he  would  fall  back  behind  the  Batten  Kill.  To  this 
end,  he  left  his  camp  with  fifteen  hundred  regulars  and 
ten  pieces  of  artillery  and  deployed  in  line  of  battle  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  American  left  which  was 
now  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gates.  Riedesel 
held  the  British  center  with  Fraser  on  his  right  and 
Phillips  on  his  left.  The  Indians  and  provincials  were 
to  work  through  the  woods  around  the  American  left  and 
to  gain  the  rear  of  their  position. 
The  Battle  Gates  promptly  sent  Morgan  and  his  riflemen  to  make 

Hcf*iu8*  ^  wide  sweep  to  the  left  and  to  seize  the  high  ground  on 
Eraser's  right.  Major  Dearborn  was  to  advance  on 
Morgan's  right.  General  Poor's  brigade  was  to  attack 
.  ,  .  1  the    British    left 

/U«<:     -J^S^,  <l?f^^"<>^J«»8«^»SZ::'  '  and  Learned's 

iftlUled  my  felf  •»  a  jmvatc  Soldier  to  fcrvc  His  »*•-..  , 

QBORO&  in  the  Drdcnt  Expedition  formiog  for       brigaCle  WaS 

QofCMiiJt.    As  WitncU  my  Hand  this        v^'  nlor^H      \n  nocJ 

>,//  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1759.  placed      m  pOSl- 

'      '  /      /     v^        ^ion  to  follow. 

"^^  />    -^^-;'V  ^^''         At    half- past 

'n:-,^'''^la^^^  two       o'clock. 

Poor  attacked 

i»1iefo»mc,oMorHUM.jcft/sJufticesofthcP«««  Maior     ArlanH'«? 

^idOboncy,  md  ■cknowledgcd  ca  have  Tolunwrily  mhOed  iVl  ajor     /ICiana  S 

ftoftfTC  His  Majefty  King  GEORGE  the  Second,  in  the  arenaHlPr<5- 

-SCTHce:  AndThat  be  acknowledged  he  had  heard  read  grenaoiers, 

Ehim  the  Second  and  Sixth  Scdions  of  the  Articles  of  War        Learned      gave 
ft  Mttiwy  and  Defcnion.  and  took  the  Oath  of  Fidelity,  & 

koned  io  the  Alette  oC  War.    A»d  O^at  he  b^  i«dved      him     gOOd     SUp- 

S/li^rf^S  tf^G^  Po^^  ^"d,  almost 

iT  ^^IT?^  r     T^__  simultaneously, 

Enlistment  Paper  signed  by  Enoch  Poor  when  he  joined  the        iVl  OTgan        ancl 
Army  as  a  Private  in  1 759  Dearbom      fell 

upon  the  enemy's  right.  Poor's  men  played  havoc  with 
the  grenadiers,  killed  nearly  all  of  Phillips's  gunners, 
and,  turning  upon  the  enemy  their  own  artillery,  routed 
that  wing  of  the  British  army.  Acland  had  been  shot  in 
both  legs  and,  as  the  grenadiers  fell  back,  they  left  their 
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brave  commander  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     The  1777 
German  troops  in  the  center  gave  way,  the  royal  artillery 


Lady  Hurin  Aclind  Major  Adtnd 

abandoned  their  guns,  and  General  Fraser  endeavored  to 
establish  a  second  line  to  cover  the  retreat  that  had  been 
ordered. 

At  this  stage  of  the  battle,  Arnold  rode  madly  to  the  Amow  in 
front  of  Learned's  brigade  and,  pursued  by  Major  Arm-  *"^ 
strong  whom  Gates  had  sent  to  order  him  back,  dashed 
into  the  fight.  The  men  cheered  their  former  commander 
and  went  with  him  like  a  whirlwind  upon  the  broken 
British  lines.  The  heroic  Fraser  fell  mortally  wounded 
and  brave  Burgoyne  took  command  of  the  line  that  was 
now  in  full  retreat.  Arnold  was  no  longer  master  of 
himself.  Wherever  he  found  troops  he  took  command 
and,  "by  the  magnetism  of  his  will  and  passion,  became 
supreme  in  daring  endeavor."  With  a  part  of  the  bri- 
gades of  Patterson  and  Glover,  he  assaulted  the  British 
intrenchments.  On  the  right  of  those  intrenchments  was 
a  covering  field-work  of  horseshoe  shape  and  held  by 
Colonel  ffreyman  and  a  force  of  Brunswick  infantry.     In 
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1777  front  of  Freeman's  farm  was  a  redoubt  with  walls  a  dozen 
feet   in    height   and    flanked    by  strong    intrenchments. 


Mip  of  the  Battle  of  Bema  Height) 

Behind  the  walls  were  heavy  guns  and  stout  defenders 
with  Balcarres  in  command.  Against  this  redoubt, 
Arnold  made  his  attack    but  the  guns  belched  forth  a 
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shower  of  grape-shot  and  the  Americans  were  driven  back. 

But  Arnold,  who  was  in  no  mood  for  defeat,  hurriedly 

arranged  for  an  assault 

on  the  front  and  rear   | 

of  the  horseshoe  work 

that    the     Hessians 

held.     In   a  single 

charge,  he  cleared  two 

stockade  redoubts  and 

thus  uncovered  Brey- 

man's    left.      Then, 

with  the  energy  of  a  I 

madman  and  the  in-  1 

stincts  of  a  soldier,  he 

turned    Breyman's 

position    and,    in    an 

impetuous  onset,  car-  ' 

ried  everything  before 

him.      Brcyman   was 

killed   and   those   of  ' 

his    men    who    could 

not  escape  laid  down 

their  arms  in  surrender.     Just  as  the  last  volley  was  fired, 

Arnold  was  entering  the  sally-port.      At  this  "critical 

moment  of  glory  and  danger,"  his  horse  was  killed  and 

his  own  thigh-bone  was  shivered  by  a  bullet — it  was  the 

leg   that  had   been   injured   at   Quebec   and  Arnold  was 

carried  from  the  field.     What  a  matchless  pity  that,  in 

the  evening  of  that  October  day,  its  hero  could  not  have 

been    laid,  "dead,  safe,   and  honoured,"  in  a  soldier's 

grave ! 

With  the  British  line  thus  laid  open,  night  put  an  end  B 
to  the  conflict.  The  American  loss  for  the  day  was  ^ 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty;  that  of  the  British  was 
about  four  times  as  great,  besides  artillery,  a  large  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  much  baggage.  The  Americans 
made  good  the  ground  that  they  had  won  and  took 
possession  of  the  baggage,  tents,  and  ammunition  of 
which  they  were  in  great    need.     This    conflict    of  the 
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1777  seventh  is  variously  known  as  the  battle  of  Bemis 
Heights,  Saratoga,  or  the  second  battle  of  Stillwater. 
That  night,  Burgoyne's  left  wing  was  kept  under  arms 
and  the  thoroughly  exhausted  men  of  both  armies  lay  on 
the  ground  that  they  held  when  the  fighting  ceased.  The 
Americans  were  inside  the  British  lines  and  all  realized 
that  their  safety  lay  in  lying  still.  No  fires  burned  in 
either  camp  and  no  sentinels  broke  the  silence  with  a 
Who  goes  there?  Burgoyne  was  "too  old  and  clever  a 
soldier  not  to  recognize  that  the  great  game  had  gone 
against  him."  His  enemy  was  protected  by  earthworks 
that  he  had  himself  erected  and,  in  the  morning,  many 
of  the  cannons  that  he  had  lost  would  be  pointed  at  his 
own  troops.  His  best  regiments  had  been  tested  to  the 
limit  of  their  endurance  and  had  lost  many  of  their  best 
and  bravest,  and  many  of  his  Tory  and  Indian  allies  had 
deserted.  As  he  had  no  time  for  sleep,  so  he  had  no 
time  to  waste.  Tents  were  struck  as  quietly  as  possible 
and  Balcarres's  weary  soldiers  were  aroused  and  marched 
out  of  their  intrenchments.  The  shattered  army  fell 
back  half  a  mile  and  occupied  some  hills  that  overlooked 
the  river.  The  hills  were  crowned  with  strong  redoubts 
and  lay  behind  an  almost  impassable  ravine.  Bur- 
goyne's new  position  was  as  strong  as  a  fortress;  but  it 
covered  an  extent  of  only  fifteen  hundred  paces  square, 
and  was  commanded  from  end  to  end  by  artillery  that 
was  now  held  by  the  Americans.  On  the  morning  of 
the  eighth,  Burgoyne  drew  up  his  men  in  expectation  of 
attack. 

Here,  in  a  little  house  on  the  river  road,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  General  Fraser  died.  He 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock  of  the 
evening  in  the  redoubt  that  crowned  one  of  the  hills. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  Americans  took  an  advanced 
position  on  the  British  front  and  flank  and  kept  their 
guns  warm  with  continued  and  brisk  skirmishing  in 
which  General  Lincoln  was  wounded.  At  sunset,  the 
heroic  Fraser's  corpse  was  carried  up  the  hill  for  burial  as 
he  had  requested.     As  Burgoyne  and  his  generals  stood 
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around  the  grave,  the  Americans  kept  up  their  cannonade 
and  the  heavy  shot  threw  the  loose  earth  over  and  around 
the  chaplain  as,  unawed,  he  slowly  read  the  impressive 
burial  service.  When  the  nature  of  the  assembly  at  the 
redoubt  became  known  on  the  opposite  hills,  the  hostile 
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"  View  of  Ihe  W«t  Bank  of  the  Hudion-|  Riv«  thr«  mils  above  StiU  Water, 

upon  which  the  Army  under  the  tpmmand  of  Lt.  General  Burgofne,  look 

fottoa  the  lOlh.  Sepr.  1777  (Shuwing  General  Fraiet'i  Funeral)" 

(Facsimile  of  an  engtiTing  publiihed  in  London,  17S9) 

missiles  suddenly  ceased.  Then,  at  measured  intervals, 
the  voice  of  a  single  cannon  boomed  along  the  valley  — 
a  minute-gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in  honor  of  the  gal- 
lant dead. 

Burgoyne's  defeat  on  the  seventh  had  been  signal  and  Burgoyne 
decisive.  If  he  had  won,  he  would  have  advanced  and  ?,^™i^ 
heard  of  Clinton's  success  and  Clinton  would  have  heard 
of  his.  The  two  victorious  armies  might  then  have  been 
joined  and  the  great  object  of  the  campaign  accomplished. 
But  he  did  not  win  the  battle.  His  fighting  force  was  now 
not  more  than  half  that  of  his  antagonist's.  Conscious  of 
his  danger  that  Gates  would  swing  his  left  wing  around  so 
as  to  pen  his  forces  between  the  Hudson  and  American 
brigades  and  batteries,  Burgoyne  abandoned  his  camp  and 
everything  that  he  could  spare,  including  his  sick  and 
wounded,  retreated  through  rain  and  mud  to  Saratoga, 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  encamped  on  the 
north  side  of  the  P'ishkill,  Here  he  lost  five  precious 
days,  a  fatal  indecision.     He  could  ill  afford  to  retreat  to 
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7  7  7  Canada  and  hoped  that  in  a  defensive  battle  he  might 
win  some  success  and  thus  lessen  the  disasters  of  his  cam- 
paign. According  to  the  Baroness  Riedesel,  who  had 
accompanied  her  husband  and  was  in  the  camp,  Burgoyne 
had  lost  his  head  and  delayed  retreat  until  escape  was 
hopeless.  To  this  she  adds:  "He  spent  half  his  nights 
in  singing  and  drinking,  and  diverting  himself  with  the 
wife  of  a  commissary  wno  was  his  mistress  and  who  was 
as  fond  of  champagne  as  he  was  himself"  Gates  quickly 
followed  the  retreating  enemy  and  closed  in  upon  them. 
General  Fellows,  with  the 
Massachusetts  militia, 
held  the  crossings  of  the 
Hudson  and  cut  off  re- 
treat in  that  direction; 
Morgan,  Poor,  and 
Learned  were  threatening 
from  the  west ;  Nixon, 
Patterson,  and  Glover 
were  in  front. 

Burgoyne's   camp  was 

about  a  mile  and  a  half 

long  and,  excepting  a 

short  space  here  and 

M.pof  B»rgoT<«'is«m*d««s«iop      (here,  not  more  than  half 

a  mile  across.     It  was  fortified,  but    on    every    side    it 

was  exposed  to    the  short-range    fire  of  the    American 

artillery, and  Morgan's  marksmen  spent  the  daylight  hours 

in  the  tree-tops  whence  with  deadly  aim  they  fired  into 

the  interior  of  the  principal  British  redoubt.     Some  of  the 

provision  boats  were  captured  and  others  were  sunk  by 

the   enemy's  artillery  and   there  were  only  three  days' 

rations  left,     Burgoyne  could  not  cut  his  way  to  Albany, 

the  woods  were  full  of  continentals  and  militia,  retreat 

was  impossible,  his  effective  force  had  dwindled  to  about 

four  thousand  men,  and  no  further  word  had  come  from 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  or  Sir  William  Howe.    "  Shelterless  and 

in  sodden  rags,  our  people  starved  and  suffered,"  says  an 

English    historian,  "while    the    pitiless   rain    descended 
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upon  them  in  streams,  as  it  had  continued  to  descend    1777 
ever  since  the  retreat  began." 

On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  Burgoyne  called  a  coun-  tik  Amcia 
cil  of  war  and  the  council  unanimously  decided  that  the  oft^p-™""™ 
hopeless  situation  justified  a  capitulation.  On  the  four- 
teenth, Burgoyne  sent  a  staff  officer  "to  negotiate  affeirs 
of  importance  to  both  armies."  One  article  of  Gates's 
proposals  provided  that  the  royal  army  should  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war  and  that  the  British  should  ground 
arms  in  its  encampment;  to  this  Burgoyne  replied  that 
rather  than  submit  to  such  humiliation  his  army  would 
"rush  on  the  enemy  determined  to  take  no  quar- 
ter." Having  heard  of  Clinton's  easy  advance 
up  the  Hudson,  Gates  gave  way  and  an  agree- 
ment which,  in  deference  to  Burgoyne's  wishes, 
was  called  a  "convention"  rather  than  a  "capitu- 
lation "  was  quickly  reached  on  the  sixteenth. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  British  should  march 
out  with  all  the  honors  of  war  and  move  their 
artillery  to  the  bank  of  the  river  where,  to- 
gether with  the  soldiers'  arms,  it  was  to  be  left. 
Free  passage  to  England  by  way  of  Boston  I 
was  to  be  granted  on  condition  that,  unless  I 
exchanged,  the  troops  should  not  serve  "  again 
in  North  America  during  the  present  con-  ' 
test."  No  private  baggage  belonging  to  the 
officers  was  "to  be  molested  or  searched. 
Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  giving  his 
honor,  there  are  no  public  stores  secreted 
therein,"  The  consideration  shown  for  . 
feelings  may  be  credited  to  Gates's  disposition,  but  his 
lamentable  carelessness  as  to  the  wording  of  the  treaty 
must  probably  be  charged  to  an  undue  haste  born  of  his 
fear  of  Clinton's  forces  in  his  rear. 

On  the  seventeenth.  Gates  ordered  "The  Brigades  to  The 
be  under  Arms  at  their  Several  Encampments,  exactly  at  ^'""' 
nine  O'Clock;  the  Regiment  of  Rifle  men  under  Colo 
Morgan,  and  the  Light  Infantry  under  Major  Dearborn 
to  be  Ready  when   ordered   to  take    Possession  of  the 
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Enemys  Lines,  and  Posts,  and  Redoubts.  .  .  .  The 
man  detected  in  Stealing  the  Smallest  Article  from  any  of 
the  Prisoners,  either  in  their  quarters  or  on  their  March, 
must  expect  to  be  tryed  by  a  Gen'l  Court  Martial,  and  if 
convicted  Suffer  death."  At  the  command  of  their  own 
officers,  Burgoyne's  troops  marched  out  of  their  camp 
and,  in  the  presence  of  two  members  of  General  Gates's 
staff,  grounded  their  arms  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Hardy. 
The  total  number  of  men  surrendered  was  about  five 
thousand,    eight    hundred.     The    property   surrendered 


A  Britilh  Cinoon  on  ifae  Surrender  of  Burlofne 

constituted  a  rich  and  sadly  needed  prize.  At  the  head 
of  the  American  camp,  Gates  received  Burgoyne  with  his 
general  officers  and  a  brilliant  staff.  After  the  "banquet 
of  antique  simplicity"  that  followed,  General  Burgoyne 
drew  his  sword  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies  and 
gave  it  to  General  Gates.  Gates  received  the  sword  with 
a  courteous  bow  and  immediately  returned  it  to  Burgoyne, 
the  manifestation  of  a  delicacy  of  feeling  that  reflected 
honor  on  the  victorious  general.  Gates  promptly  sent 
Colonel  Wilkinson  of  his  staff  to  carry  the  glad  tidings 
to  congress. 
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Although  General  Burgoyne  had  given  his  honor  that 
the  baggage  exempted  from  search  should  contain  no 
public  stores,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  exemption  to  save 
some  of  the  flags  of  the  surrendered  army.  In  her  Journal^ 
the  wife  of  General  Riedesel  wrote :  "  Now  I  was  forced 
to  consider  how  I  should  safely  carry  the  colors  of  our 
German  regiments  still  flirther,  as  we  had  made  the 
Americans  at  Saratoga  believe  that  they  were  burnt  up. 
.  .  .  But  it  was  only  the  staves  that  had  been  burned, 
the  colors  having  been  thus  far  concealed.  Now  my 
husband  confided  to  me  his  secret,  and  entrusted  me  with 
their  still  further  concealment.  I  therefore  shut  myself 
in  with  a  right  honorable  tailor,  who  helped  me  make  a 
mattress  in  which  we  sewed  every  one  of  them.  Captain 
O'Connell,  under  pretence  of  some  errand,  was  dispatched 
to  New  York  and  passed  the  mattress  oflF  as  his  bed. 
He  sent  it  to  Halifax,  where  we  again  found  it  in  our 
passage  from  New  York  to  Canada,  and  where — in  order 
to  ward  oflF  all  suspicion  in  case  our  ship  should  be  taken 
—  I  transferred  it  to  my  cabin,  and  slept  during  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  voyage  to  Canada  upon  those 
honorable  badges."  As  to  the  British  flags,  Burgoyne 
declared  that  they  had  all  been  left  in  Canada.  It  is 
known  that  one  of  them  had  been  displayed  at  Ticon- 
deroga  and  that,  after  the  convention  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill  concealed  the  colors  of 
the  ninth  regiment  in  his  baggage.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  in  1781,  Hill  presented  the  colors  to  King 
George. 

But  the  dishonorable  action  connected  with  the  con- 
vention was  not  confined  to  one  side.  Americans 
quickly  realized  that  Gates  had  been  overreached  in  the 
negotiation;  the  less  brilliant  but  more  able  Schuyler 
would  have  done  better.  If  the  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  return  to  England,  they  could,  without  any  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  be  used  to  relieve  garrisons 
at  home,  thus  setting  other  soldiers  free  to  fight  in 
America.  Furthermore,  the  leaders  in  congress  felt  sure 
that  France  would  soon  be  at  war  with  England  in  behalf 
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of  the  revolted  colonies.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Sara- 
toga convention,  Burgoyne's  troops  might  be  used  against 
the  French  anywhere  outside  America;  it  was  better  that 
they  be  safely  held  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  Congress 
was  tempted  to  break  the  treaty  and  the  British  furnished 
the  desired  excuse.  Dissatisfied  with  the  quarters  pro- 
vided for  his  officers,  Bui^oyne,  in  a  letter  to  Gates, 
incautiously  wrote:  "The  public  faith  is  broke."  If 
he  believed  that  faith  had  already  been  broken  by  the 
Americans,  would  he  not  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of 
the  pretended  breach  to  disregard  other  provisions  or  the 
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convention  as  soon  as  he  and  his  soldiers  were  afloat  on 
the  high  seas?  Burgoyne  also  refused  to  furnish,  for 
purposes  of  identification,  descriptive  lists  of  persons 
concerned  in  the  convention  and  alleged  that  the  demand 
was  insulting  to  his  country.  Such  lists  had  not  been 
provided  for  in  the  convention,  but  Burgoyne  later 
acceded  to  the  demand.  There  was  wrangling  about 
other  matters  and,  on  the  third  of  January,  1778,  con- 
gress voted  to  hold  the  troops  until  the  convention  had 
been  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  a  mere  pretext  for  delay. 
Five  days  later,  congress  voted  that  the  convention  was 
broken  because  the  British  had  failed  to  deliver  up  some 
of  the  cartouch-boxes  and  "several  other  articles  of  mili- 
tary equipment."     Even  as  fair  and  friendly  a  historian 
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7  7  7  as  Trevelyan  is  compelled  to  say  that  "when  every  allow- 

783  ance  has  been  made  and  all  excuses  have  been  impartially 

considered,  the  violation  of  the  Saratoga 

Treaty  remains  as  a  blot  on  the  lustre 

of  the  American  Revolution." 

After  further  disgraceful  quib- 
bling, Burgoyne  and  his  staff  were 
allowed  to  return  to  England  on 
parole.      Burgoyne    had    an    early 
interview  with  Lord  Germain,  but 
was   refused   an   audience    by  the 
king.     He  took  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, joined  the  opposition,  was 
denied  a  court  martial,  and  soon 
resigned     his    civil    and    military 
offices,  a  victim  of  ministerial 
wrath    and    public   opinion. 
He  died  at  London    in  1792. 
In    November,    1778,  the 
"  convention    troops,"    num- 
bering  m  ore 

than     four  XKS'^-.fikfi.r''" 
thousand,     '"  '"" 

marched 
sou  t  hward 
fi-om  Massa- 
chusetts; early 

in    the  following   year,  they  arrived    at 

Charlottesville    m    Virginia.      In     1 780, 

because  of  danger  from  Cornwallis,  they 

were -sent  to   the   Shenandoah   valley, 

to    Frederick    in    Maryland,  and    to 

Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania. 

From  time  to  time,  some 

were  exchanged  and  others 

deserted;  some  joined   the 

Americans  and  some  were 

still  prisoners  when  the  war 

ended.     A  lai^e    number, 
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especially  of  the  Germans,  remained  in  the  United  States  1777 
and  became  citizens  thereof. 

The  fact  that  a  British  army  that  had  set  out  so  Tht  Effecu  cf 
proudly  had  been  forced  to-  lay  down  its  arms  excited  '^  ^'^""^ 
transports  of  joy  among  all  patriots.  Few  of  them 
now  doubted  the  ultimate  achievement  of  independ- 
ence and  all  of  them  hoped  that  the  success  would 
lead  France  to  declare  in  fevor  of  America.  In 
England,  the  news  was  received  with  dismay  by  one 
party  and  with  sadsfacrion  by  the  other.  In  the  house 
of  lords,  Lord  Chatham  said:  "Those  men  whom  you 
called  cowards,  poltroons,  runaways,  and  knaves,  are 
become  victorious  over  your  veteran  troops,  and  in  the 
midst  of  victory  and  the  flush  of  conquest  have  set 
ministers  an  example  of  moderation  and  m^nanimity 
well  worthy  of  imitation."  The  English  historian, 
Creasy,  counts  Saratoga  among  the  fifteen  decisive 
battles  of  world  history  and  adds  the  statement  that 
no  military  event  can  be  said  "  to  have  exercised 
more  important  influence  on  the  future  fortunes  of  man- 
kind than  the  complete  defeat  of  Bui^oyne's  expedition 
in  1777;  a  defeat  which  rescued  the  revolted  colonies 
from  certain  subjection,  and  which,  by  inducing  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain  to  attack  England  in  their  behalf, 
insured  the  independence  of  the  United  States."  In 
similar  strain,  Lord  Mahon  declares  that  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  "  not  merely  changed  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  the  feelings  of  Europe  towards  these  insurgent 
Colonies,  but  it  has  modified  for  all  time  to  come  the 
connexion  between  every  Colony  and  every  parent  State." 
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MIE  Seven  Years'  war  had  weakened  and  humili- 
ated France  but  had  not  destroyed  the  pride  of 
her  people  or  the  determination  of  her  states- 
men to  regain  what  had  been  lost.  With  unrelenting 
cnergv,  her  great  minister,  Choiseul, 
■engthened  the  French  navy,  and 
watched  for  a  weak  spot  in  Eng- 
land's armor.  Louis  XV.  died  in 
1774  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Louis  XVL,  a  youth 
of  good  intentions  and  feeble 
will.  The  new  prime  minister 
was  the  comte  de  Maurepas, 
but  Maurepas  was  old  and 
the  department  of  foreign 
aflfairs  was  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  Gravier,  comte  dc  Ver- 
gennes,  who  was  possessed  by 
two  absorbing  ideas — to  restore 
France  to  what  he  considered  her 
rightfal  rank  and  to  humble  England. 
iiarly  in  1 776,  Vergennes  laid  before 
the  king  a  memorial  on  foreign  affairs 
suggesting  that  "all  means  should  be 
employed  to  render  the  next  campaign 
as  animated  as  possible  and  to  procure  advantages  to  the 
Americans."     But  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were 
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not  ready  for  a  policy  of  undisguised  assistance,  and  so  i  7  7  6 
Vergennes  prepared  a  second  memorial.  The  British 
ministry  was  to  be  deluded  into  a  belief  in  the  pacific 
purposes  of  France  and  Spain,  and  "the  courage  of  the 
Americans  should  be  kept  up  by  the  secret  favors  and 
vague  hopes  that  will  prevent  accommodation."  In 
spite  of  the  contrary  views  of  Maurepas  and  Turgot, 
Vergennes's  policy  prevailed  and,  in  May,  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  king  a  letter  of  which,  according  to  Lecky, 
"  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  ts  more  Hke  the  let- 
ter of  a  conspirator  than  of  the  minister  of  a  great  nation." 
He  was  about  to  authorize  Caron  de  Beaumarchais  (bet- 
ter known  as  the  author  of  The  Barber  of  Seville  and 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro  than  as  the  secret  agent  of  the 
French  government)  to  furnish  the  Americans  with  a  ^^ 
million  livres,  about  two  hundred^ousand^dojlars. 

In  November,  1775,  congress  had  appointed  a  com-  dh™  ^ 
mittee  of  five  on  secret  correspondence  to  communicate 
with  friends  of  America  in  , 
other  countries  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1 776,  Silas  Deane 
of  Connecticut  was  sent  to 
France  as  a  secret  political 
andfinancial  agent.  Deane 
arrived  at  Paris  in  June 
His  early  solicitations  for 
an  interview  with  Ver 
gennes  were  persistently 
denied,  but  within  two 
hours  after  receipt  of  news 
of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  Arnold's 
action  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  he  received  a  card 
from  the  minister  request- 
ing his  immediate  pres- 
ence. At  the  conference 
that  soon  followed,  Deane 
was   cordially    received  — 
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I  7  7  6  the  beginning  of  fruitful  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 

How  it  As  a  screen  for  contemplated  operations,  the  fictitious 

^"^*  firm  of  "Roderique  Hortalez  et  Cie."  had  established 
its  headquarters  on  a  prominent  street  in  Paris ;  the  "firm  " 
soon  was  selling  to  Deane,  as  "Timothy  Jpnes,"  a  Ber- 
muda merchant,  supplies  for  the  American  colonies. 
Thus  Beaumarchais  brought  to  Deane  a  first  loan  of  a 
million  livres  to  which  was  added  another  million  sent  by 
Spain.  With  this  money,  munitions  of  war  were  bought 
from  the  royal  arsenals  of  France;  and  before  the  end 
/  of  1776,  Deane  secured  thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
thirty  thousand  suits  of  clothes,  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cannons  (cast  in  the  royal  gun  factories,  but 
on  which,  by  some  convenient  carelessness,  the  royal  arms 
had  not  been  stamped),  and  other  military  stores.  When 
Lord  Stormont,  the  British  ambassador,  made  complaint, 
Vergennes  openly  forbade  the  ships  of  Roderique  Hor- 
talez et  Cie.  to  sail  from  France  and  quietly  allowed  them 
to  slip  ofiF  as  usual,  and  promised  to  put  bonds  on 
American  privateers  in  French  ports  and  left  them  undis- 
turbed as  before.  Under  such  provocation,  Stormont 
assumed  so  arrogant  a  tone  that  Vergennes  replied:  "If, 
sir,  this  is  a  declaration  of  war  that  you  are  making,  allow 
me  to  go  and  announce  it  to  the  king."  In  September, 
congress  chose  Franklin  and  JeflFerson  to  act  with  Deane  as 
commissioners  at  Paris  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  For  family  reasons,  Jeflferson  declined 
the  service  and  congress  appointed  the  somewhat  queru- 
lous Arthur  Lee  in  his  place. 

Arthur  Lee  Since  1 77©,  Arthur  Lee,  a  Virginian  who  had  been 

educated  in  England  and  had  for  ten  years  lived  at  the 
British  capital,  had  acted  as  London  agent  for  Massa- 
chusetts. At  this  time,  he  was  also  acting  as  the  secret 
agent  of  the  congressional  committee  on  secret  corre- 
spondence. Apparently  in  the  hope  of  playing  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  negotiations  with  France,  Lee  now  hur- 
ried to  Paris,  quarreled  with  Deane,  tried  to  disturb  the 
relations    between   Deane  and    Beaumarchais,  failing  in 
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which  he  returned  to  London  furious  at  both.     In  his  1   7  7  6 
jealousy^  he  wrote  to  congress,  unjustly  charging  that, 
tor  the  sake  of  personal  gain,  Beaumarchais  and  Deane 
were  trying  to  transform  what  was  intended  as  a  gratuity 
into    a    commercial 
transaction.      It  was 
inevitable    that     the 
association    of    Lee 
with     Franklin    and 
Deane  as  joint  com- 
missioners   at    Paris 
would  result  in  trou- 
ble; from   it  came  a 
controversy    that 
lasted  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Although  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age 
and  tortured  by  dis- 
ease, Franklin  accept- 
ed the  mission  to  Paris, 
saying  to  Doctor 
Rush :  "  I  am  old  and 
good  for  nothing;  but, 
as  the  store-keepers 
say  of  their  rem- 
nants of  cloth,  I  am 

but  a  fag  end,  and  you  may  have  me  for  what  you  please 
to  give."  After  placing  all  his  available  ftinds  in  the 
hands  of  congress,  he  embarked  in  a  sloop  of  war  carry- 
ing a  consignment  of  indigo  that  was  to  be  sold  in  France 


^, 


^ 


'^■'VJ^  ^  ^'^'^  ^^  purpose  of  defray- 


ing  the  initial  expenses  of 
the  American  legation. 
The  sloop  was  chased  by 
a  British  war  vessel,  but  sailed  into  Quiberon  Bay  with  two 
prizes.  Franklin  soon  arrived  at  Paris  and  entered  upon  Deccmbm 
his  mission  under  favorable  auspices.  France  prostrated 
herself  at  his  feet  and  made  him  the  symbol  and  object 
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7  7  7  of  her  adoration.  "He  came  like  a  fresh  and  invigorating 
breeze.  .  .  .  His  republican  simplicity,  like  Ithuriel's 
spear,  approached  the  intrenched  methods  of  duplicity 
and  deception  and  they  shriveled  at  his  touch.  As 
legends  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  still  haunt  the 
Arabian  East,  so  do  tales  of  Franklin,  apocryphal  or 
true,  still  survive  in  France." 
■x'l  After  Franklin's  arrival  at  Paris,  Lee's  monomania  led  i 

him  to  continue  his  attacks  upon  Deane 
and  to  intrigue  against  both  his  colleagues. 
He  wrote  many  letters  to  his  brother, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  to  other  influen- 
B^  - — .  tial  persons  at  home  charging  Franklin 
and  Deane  with  inefficiency  and  fraud. 
"  No  one  who  examines  the  subject,"  says 
Sparks,  "can  doubt  that  Mr.  Lee's  quar- 
rels with  Deane,  his  hostility  to  Frank- 
^^^  ^^^^  lin,and  his  disputes  with  everybody, 

Jtf  E^^Hi'BBBB'  -''        ^  select  few  only  excepted,  were  the 
«4^L  |9^H'IDQP.'  primary  causes  of  the  warm  alterca- 

^^A^"^^!:^^^  tions  and  endless  perplexities  which 

^K:-.' '^  ^^.j^  fjj^  distracted  the  deliberations  of  con- 

Vf  gress  on  foreign  affairs  during  two 

coiiof  AmiiofRichirt  or  three  years  of  the  most  anxious  J 


'  ""  period  of  the  Revolution." 

On  the  eighth  of  December,  congress  had  passed  a 
resolution  recalling  Deane  to  America  on  the  pretext 
of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  state  of  afnirs  in 
Europe.  Deane  at  once  took  passage,  bringing  letters 
of  confidence  from  Franklin  and  Vergennes.  Expect- 
ing to  be  received  with  applause  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered,  he  found  a  cold  reception  and  was  kept  watting 
for  a  year  and  a  half  for  a  settlement  of  his  accounts. 
Even  then  a  just  settlement  was  refused  him.  He 
was  turned  away  from  the  doors  of  a  body  that 
should  have  manifested  its  gratitude  and,  disappointed 
and   aggrieved,    returned   to    Europe,  a  real  exile.     In 

I  1789,   he  died  in  poverty  in  England.     Congress  did 
not_intend  to  do  Deane  an  injustice,  but  "it  was  misled 
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by  the  malevolence  of  Lee,  and  its  action  brought  about  1776 
the  disgrace  of  the  earliest  diplomatic  representative  of  the  1777 
country."    Fifty-eight  years  later,  congress  vindicated  him  /  / 
by  paying  to  his  heirs  about  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars.  I  * 

Soon  after  Franklin  reached  Paris,  he  and  his  col-  The  waiting 
leagues  had  a  private  interview  with  Vergennes.  But  D^IJ^i^^g 
diplomacy  can  do  little  in  the  face  of  military  reverses  and 
the  commissioners  reported  to  congress  that  "this  court, 
while  it  treated  us  privately  with  all  civility,  was  cautious 
of  giving  umbrage,  and  was,  therefore  desirous  of  avoiding 
open  reception  and  acknowledgement  of  us,  or  entering 
into  any  formal  n^otiations  with  us  as  ministers  from  Con- 
gress." The  envoys  had  perforce  to  wait,  hoping  for  news 
of  victory.  Meanwhile,  Franklin  devoted  himself  to  the 
not  difficult  task  of  winning  the  French  people  to  his  views. 

In  this  interval  and  subsequently,  overtures  were  made  MUitb 
to  other  European  courts.  What  John  Adams  called  the  ^P^"»«y 
"militia"  policy  was  given  a  thorough  trial.  The  party 
in  congress  that  "  believed  in  amateur  generals  and  advo- 
cated a  headlong  strategy  in  war,  pinned  its  faith  in 
amateur  ambassadors"  and  unceremoniously  sent  agents 
to  European  capitals  to  obtain  recognition  and  loans. 
In  the  spring  of  1777,  and  under  instructions  from  home, 
Arthur  Lee  set  out  for  Madrid.  In  heralding  his 
approach  to  the  court  of  Spain,  he  described  the  Ameri-  March  8 
can  republic  as  an  infant  Hercules  who  had  strangled  ser- 
pents in  the  cradle  and  declared  that  the  hour  had  come 
to  clip  the  wings  of  Britain  and  to  pinion  her  forever. 
But  the  Spanish  court  was  not  moved  by  his  mixed 
metaphors.  He  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond 
Burgos,  though  hopes  were  held  out  that  Spain  might 
render  assistance  within  a  year. 

Arthur    Lee's   brother   William,   being  accredited    to  Coid  Comfort 
Vienna,  was  informed  that  his  presence  at  that  capital  was  J"^^  ' 
not  desired;   he  was  careful  not  to  show  himself  within  a 
hundred  leagues  of  his  destination.     Ralph  Izard,  named 
as  representative  to   Tuscany,  had   a  similar  experience  juiy  i 
and  did  not  even  leave  Paris.     Later  in  the  war,  Francis 
Dana  was  accredited  to  Russia;  he  reached  Saint  Peters- 
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7  7  7  burg  in  1781,  but  Catherine  the  Great  shrank  from  giving 
779  offense  to  England;  her  ministers  informed  him  that  he 
must  not  even  petition  to  be  received  at  court.  As 
official  society  closed  its  doors  against  him  and  his  exist- 
ence was  studiously  ignored  by  the  English  who  were 
the  only  people  in  Saint  Petersburg  with  whom  he  could 
exchange  an  intelligible  sentence,  he  lived  in  mortifying 
isolation. 

Equally  disappointing  were  the  overtures  made  to 
Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great,  ablest  and  craftiest  of  all 
the  monarchs  of  the  day,  had  not  forgiven  England  for 
deserting  him  in  the  Seven  Years'  war;  for  the  party  in 
power  there  he  entertained  a  bitter  hatred.  Because  of 
this  hatred,  he  had  repelled  English  overtures  for  assist- 
ance. "  My  indifference,"  he  wrote  to  his  minister  at 
London,  '^can  surprise  nobody:  ^a  scalded  cat  dreads 
cold  water,'  says  the  proverb;  and,  in  fact,  what  union 
could  be  contracted  with  this  crown  after  the  signal 
experience  I  have  had  of  its  duplicity?  If  it  would  give 
me  all  the  millions  possible,  I  would  not  furnish  it  two 
small  files  of  my  troops."  But  neither  friendship  nor 
hatred  could  influence  him  into  following  a  course  inimi- 
cal to  the  interests  of  Prussia.  He  knew  that  Maria 
Theresa  still  hated  him  and  that  her  son,  the  young 
Emperor  Joseph,  was  full  of  ambitious  schemes  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  Austria  and  the  humiliation  of  Prussia. 
He  was  too  wise  to  allow  personal  prejudices  to  lead  him 
into  open  hostility  to  such  a  formidable  power  as  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time,  he  was  anxious  to  embroil 
France  whose  young  queen  was  Maria  Theresa's  daughter. 
This  would  prevent  that  power  from  playing  an  active 
part  in  German  af&irs. 

The  first  direct  overture  made  by  America  to  Prussia 
occurred  late  in  1776.  In  November  of  that  year,  Wil- 
liam Carmichael  went  to  Berlin  to  make  proposals  of  a 
commercial  nature,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing of  importance.  In  the  following  February,  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris  transmitted  to  the 
Prussian  court  copies  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
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and  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  Frederick's  friendship  1777 
and  to  lay  before  him  a  plan  for  commercial  intercourse. 
Thinking  that  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  revolt  the 
American    market    might    prove    valuable,     Frederick    J 
instructed  Baron  Schulenburg,  his  minister  of  state,  not 
to  "offend  the  colonies  by  a  complete  refusal."     In  the 
following  April,  when  the  American  commissioners  wrote 
that   one  of   their  number  would  shortly  visit  Berlin 
"properly  empowered  to  treat  upon  affairs  of  importance,"  1 
Frederick  thought  the  Americans  "in  too  much  of  a  \ 
hurry  "  and  Schulenburg  wrote  to  Arthur  Lee  to  discour- 
age him  from  coming. 

Before  Schulenburg's  letter  reached  Paris,  Lee  was  on  HohensoUeni 
his  way  to  Berlin.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  told  that  his  ^^^^^ 
stay  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  king  provided  he 
did  not  assume  a  public  character.  Frederick  instructed 
Schulenburg  "to  continue  the  same  tone  with  him." 
To  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  the  king  wrote:  "I  pur- 
pose to  draw  out  this  negotiation  in  order  to  fall  in  with 
the  side  for  which  Fortune  shall  declare  herself."  Early 
in  August,  Lee.  returned  to  Paris,  after  having  had  his 
papers  stolen  by  an  agent  of  the  English  minister.  The 
theft  made  Frederick  very  angry,  but,  desirous  of  not 
further  straining  his  relations  with  England,  he  indulged 
in  a  few  English  expletives  and  took  no  violent  action. 
After  his  return  to  Paris,  Lee  continued  to  inform  the 
Prussian  court  of  the  progress  of  the  war  and  to  urge  that 
Prussian  ports  be  opened  to  American  vessels.  "  Put  him 
off  with  compliments"  was  Frederick's  direction  to  Schu- 
lenburg, and  the  direction  was  followed.  In  November, 
Frederick  refused  to  receive  William  Lee  who  had  been 
accredited  to  Berlin. 

When  he  heard  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  Frederick  Bdated 
assured  the   Americans   that   he  would   recognize   their  ^^"o«"'»o" 
independence  "when  France,  which  is  more  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  event  of  this  contest,  shall  have  given  the  January, 
example."     They  were  also  told  that  they  might  pur-  '^^^ 
chase  arms  in  Prussia  and  that  the  firm  of  "  Splittgerber, 
contractors  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  have  received 
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J   -  ^  -  directions  to  deliver  such  as  you  may  demand."     Under 
^1778  (^^^^  permission,  Arthur   Lee  purchased   eight  hundred 

1*^  micilc    Knf  lafpr  fnnnH    fhaf  fhev  i»prp  nlH    «7nrn-nnf  oiimq 
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fiisils,  but  later  found  that  they  were  old  worn-out  guns 
and  useless.  When  Lee  demanded  that  the  firm  should 
be  compelled  to  do  justice,  Schulenburg  told  him  that, 
as  a  good  republican,  he  ought  to  know  that  the  Prus- 
sian king  had  no  power  arbitrarily  to  right  private 
breaches  of  contract.  The  attempt  of  Austria  to  seize 
Bavaria  gave  Frederick  a  convenient  pretext  for  refusing 
to  keep  his  promise  to  recognize  America  when  France 
led  the  way.  As  Trevelyan  says:  "It  was  not  until  the 
rebellion  had  finally  triumphed,  and  the  world  was  once 
more  at  peace,  that  he  followed  the  lead  of  Great  Britain 
herself,  and,  long  after  the  twelfth  hour  had  struck,  rec- 
\  ognized  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation." 

Meanwhile,  Franklin  had  won  over  the  French  people 
"heart  and  soul,"  but  the  French  government  remained 
timid.  In  July,  1777,  Vergennes  decided  to  render 
America  more  direct  aid,  but  delayed  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  Spain  to  join  in  the  movement.  While  he  was 
waiting,  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  and  of 
Howe's  victorious  advance.  The  tone  of  the  French 
government  changed;  supplies  were  more  difficult  to 
obtain;  American  privateers  were  seized  in  French  ports; 
Beaumarchais  was  in  despair;  "My  government,"  he 
said  to  Franklin,  "will  cut  my  throat  as  if  I  were  a 
December  7  shcep."  Then  camc  the  news  of  Saratoga.  France  was 
delighted  and  the  difficulties  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners vanished.  A  courier  was  hurried  to  Madrid  to 
gain  the  concurrence  of  Charles  III.  and  work  on  treat- 
ies of  commerce  and  alliance  was  begun.  On  the  sixth 
of  February,  1778,  the  two  treaties  were  signed.  On 
that  day,  according  to  a  popular  story,  Franklin  wore  the 
suit  of  spotted  Manchester  velvet  in  which  he  had 
appeared  before  the  privy  council  when  he  was  denounced 
by  Wedderburn. 

The  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  followed,  in  the 
main,  lines  that  had  been  laid  down  by  congress.  That 
body  had  not  even  authorized  the  other  and  more  impor- 
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tant  treaty — the  first  and  the  only  treaty  of  alliance  into  1778 
which  the  United  States  has  ever  entered.  This  second 
treaty  declared  the  absolute  and  unlimited  independence 
of  the  United  States  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  alliance 
and  provided  for  combined  military  movements  in  case 
England  should  declare  war  upon  France.  No  treaty  of 
peace  was  to  be  made  by  either  power  without  the 
approval  of  the  other.  The  United  States  guaranteed 
to  France  her  existing  American  possessions  and  those 
that  she  might  acquire  by  treaty,  while  France  guaran- 
teed to  the  United  States  her  existing  possessions  and 
any  acquisitions  that  she  might  make  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  A  separate  and  secret  agreement  reserved  for 
the  king  of  Spain  the  right  to  become  a  party  to  the 
compact.  The  news  of  the  alliance  was  received  in  the 
United  States  in  April;  the  treaties  were  ratified  by  con- 
gress on  the  second  of  May.  At  Valley  Forge,  a  day 
set  apart  for  general  rejoicing  was  observed  with  all  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  that  such  a  camp  could  provide. 
In  all  the  colonies,  the  treaties  brought  to  the  patriots 
encouragement  and  joy. 

Once  more !  the  land  of  arms  and  arts, 

Of  glory,  grace,  romance ; 
Her  love  lies  warm  in  all  our  hearta  : 

God  bless  her !   y^ve  la  France  ! 

Within  two  days,  the  British  ministry  knew  of  the  sign-  English 
ing  of  the  treaties — ample  occasion  for  a  fresh  quarrel  '"«*»p»^o" 
between  Arthur  Lee  and  Silas  Deane.     A  month  later,  March  13 
the  French  ambassador  at  London  announced  the  alliance 
by  leaving  a  rescript  with  the  English  secretary  of  state. 
Of  course,  England  was  indignant  and  the  indignation 
blazed  up  fierce  and  high.     The  British  ambassador  was 
recalled  from  Paris;   the  French  ambassador  left  London 
and  was  pelted  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Can- 
terbury on  his  way  to  Dover.     War  was  not  formally 
declared,  but  hostilities  between  the  two  ancient  enemies 
were  begun  in  May. 

The  English  ministry  had  foreseen  the  gathering  storm  Attempted 
and  had  begun  to  make  preparation  for  it.     Not  long  ^«^<^o"cii^^»o" 
before  the  adjournment  of  parliament.  Lord  North,  with 
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1777  the  unwilling  consent  of  the  king,  announced  that  after 

1778  the  holidays  the  ministry  would    bring  in  conciliatory 

December  10 


i 


resolutions.  Chatham  urged  immediate  action,  declaring 
that  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Elev^en ,  4ays  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaties  at  Paris,  the  prime  minister 
announced  his  scheme  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  alien- 
February  17  ated  colonies.  The  tax  on  tea,  the  commercial  restric- 
tions, the  Boston  port  act,  the  law  that  destroyed  the 
Massachusetts  charter,  and  other  odious  acts  were  to  be 
repealed;  ftill  and  general  pardon  was  to  be  proclsumed; 
England  was  to  grant  everything  asked  for  by  America 
except  independence.  Commissioners  were  to  be  sent 
over  to  arrange  the  details  of  pacification  and  they  were 
to  be  empowered  to  address  the  American  commander-in- 
chief  and  other  officers  and  officials  "by  any  style  or 
title**  that  the  personages  saw  fit  to  assume.  "Small  or 
great,  ceremonial  or  essential,  every  point  in  the  dispute 
between  the  British  Cabinet  and  the  Continental  Congress 
was  surrendered  without  ambiguity  and  without  reserve,*' 
says  the  English  historian,  Trevelyan. 

The  speech,  says  the  Annual  Register ^  was  "  heard  with 
profound  attention,  but  without  a  single  mark  of  appro- 
bation to  any  part,  from  any 
description  of  men  or  any 
particular  man  in  the  House. 
Astonishment,  dejection, 
and  fear   overclouded    the 
whole  assembly."  Although 
the  suggested  measures  ran 
directly  counter  to  all  that 
the  party  in  power 
had  been  fighting 
for,  the  Tories  fol- 
^^^^    •^  lowed      their 

^^^^^^         Autographs  of  the  Royal  Peace  Committioners  leaders         As  thcV 

C — ^  contained  everything  that  the  Whigs  had  contended  for 
(except  the  Rockingham  faction  which  favored  independ- 
ence), the  Whigs  could  not  consistently  oppose  them. 
The  bills  were  passed  in  March  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
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George  Johnstone,  and  William  Eden  were  sent  as  com-   1778 
missioners  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  hour  of  danger,  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  turned  Lordchatham 
to  Chatham  as  the  only  man  who  could  save  England  ^*"*^** 
from  destruction.  He  was  feared  in  France  and  loved 
in  America.  If  conciliation  was  possible,  he  was  the  man 
to  bring  it  about;  if  war  was  the  only  alternative,  he  was 
the  man  to  manage  the  war.  Lord  North  implored 
King  George  to  send  for  Chatham;  Bute,  Mansfield, 
and  others  of  Chatham's  enemies  and  political  opponents 
favored  such  a  step;  the  people  almost  universally 
demanded  it.  But  the  king  was  obstinate.  He  clearly 
foresaw  that  the  accession  of  Chatham  would  mean 
recession  from  the  system  of  personal  government  that 
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he  had  laboriously  created.  He  was  willing  for  Chatham  1778 
to  become  a  subordinate  minister  under  North,  but  he 
would  not  go  further.  "  No  advantage  to  this  country,"  ^ 
he  said,  "  no  present  danger  to  myself,  can  ever  make  me 
address  myself  to  Lord  Chatham  or  to  any  other  branch  of 
the  Opposition."  "Whilst  any  ten  men  in  the  king- 
dom will  stand  by  me  I  will  not  give  myself  up  into 
bondage,"  he  declared  later. 

On   the   seventh  of  April,   the  duke  of  Richmond  chathami 
moved  an  address  to  the  crown,  asking  the  king  to  with-  ^*^^^ 
draw  his  fleets  and  armies  from  the  revolted  provinces 
and  "to  effectuate  conciliation  with  them  on  such  terms 
as  might  preserve  their  good  will."     On  crutches  and 
wrapped  in  flannel  to  his  knees,  Chatham  hobbled  into  .  ^    f*^ 

the  house  of  lords  and  spoke  against  the  motion.     "  His      fi^k*^"^^^^     ^    ^ 
sunk  and  hueless  face,  rendered  the  more  ghastly  by  the  •  ^^   | 

still  penetrating  brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  bore  plainly  on  it  _  Aa"*^^ 
the  impress  of  approaching  death."  His  voice  was  barely 
audible  in  the  almost  breathless  silence  of  the  house  as 
he  protested  "against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient 
and  most  noble  monarchy"  and  laughed  to  scorn  the 
danger  of  invasion.  Richmond  made  respectful  answer 
and  Chatham  essayed  a  reply.  After  two  or  three  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  rise,  he  fell  backward;  on  the  eleventh 
of  May,  he  died.  The  address  to  the  crown  was  rejected 
by  a  small  majority. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  even  Chatham  could  it  Might 
have  effected  a  reconciliation.     Governor  Clinton  of  New  ^^""^  ®**" 
York  declared  that  Lord  North  was  "two  years  too  late     *^ 
with  his  political  manoeuvre  "  and  Jay  found  no  one  will- 
ing   to   accept   peace    on   the  terms   offered.     Congress 
resolved  to  hold  no  "conference  or  treaty  with  any  com-jApriin 
missioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  until  they  shall,! 
as  a  preliminary  thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and) 
armies,  or  else  in  positive  and  express  terms  acknowledge  s 
the  independence  of  the  said  States."     The  commission- 
ers reached  Philadelphia  in  June,  but  congress,  in  terms 
curt,  conclusive,  and  almost  defiant,  refused  to  negotiate 
with   them.     The   commissioners  then  issued  a  procla- 
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mation  promising  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to  i  778 
their  allegiance.  To  this  promise  they  added  threats.  ^^ 
Hitherto,  the  English  had  "checked  the  extremes  of  war 
when  they  tended  to  distress  a  people  stiil  considered  as 
our  fellow  subjects  and  to  desolate  a  country  shortly  to 
become  again  a  source  of  mutual  advantage."  Now, 
"the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain  may  by  every 
means  in  her  power  destroy  or  render  useless  a  connec- 
tion contrived  for  her  ruin  and  for  the  aggrandizement  z>\ 
France."     These  threats  were  issued  without  authority, 
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Ciriciraw  of  ihc  Peace  CDmrniaion  of  1778 

but  they  were  prophetic.  In  October,  the  commissioners, 
disappointed  and  angry,  sailed  for  home.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  a  surmise  as  to  what  would  be  the  present  status 
of  the  United  States  if  Lord  North  had  not  been  "too 
late"  or  if  the  rebellious  continentals  and  their  congress 
had  been  more  pliant. 


NEW  GOVERNMENTS,  STATE  AND  CONFEDERATE 


WH I LE  American  soldiers  were  fighting  in 
the  field,  American  statesmen  were  labor- 
ing to  set  up  new  state  governments  in 
place  of  those  that  had  been  overturned.  The  be^n- 
nings  of  that  work  have  already  been  described. 
In  June,  1775,  the  continental  congress  advised 
Massachusetts  to  choose 
officers  according  to  her 
■i  ancient  constitution,  "to 
,  ..        --  i    exercise    the    powers    of 

IjlOSEPHWANTON.Ef^iGovj    government  until  a  gov- 
*  Ik,  ti^n«.H.  I    ernor  of  His    Majesty's 

*  appointment  consent  to 
J  govern  thecolonyaccord- 
i  ing  to  its  charter."  In 
1    November,    it    advised 

*  New  Hampshire  and 
7  South  Carolina  to  form 
i  temporary  governments 
i   and,    in    the  following 

*  month,  counseled  Vir- 
^  ginia  likewise. 
I  Rhode  Island  and 
I  Connecticut  continued 
X  existing  governments 
'^  under  their  charters.    By 

ly  officen       July,  Massachusetts  was 
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again  working  under  the  forms  of  her  charter  and  the  1775 
proclamation  ui^ng  obedience  to  the  new  government  1776 
closed  with  "God  save  the  people!"  instead  of  "God 


save  King  George!"     In  New  Hampshire,  a  congress 
met  at  Exeter  and  framed  and  adopted  a  "constitution"  juiuHy  s, 
without  submitting  it  to  the  people.     In  South  Carolina,  '^'* 
the  procedure  was  equally  undemocratic.       Instead    of 

calling  "a 
full  and 
free  rep- 
resenta- 
tion  of  the 
people," 
as  con- 
gress ad- 
vised, the 
provincial 
congress, 
which  was 
far  from 
being  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  people,  set  up  a  constitution  March  16 
and  then  resolved  themselves  into  an  assembly.  Virginia 
did  not  immediately  act  upon  the  recommendation  given 
by  congress,  but  a  convention  met  on  the  sixth  of  May, 
1 776,  at  Williamsburg,  instructed  its  delegates  in  congress 
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to  work  for  independence,  provided  a  constitution,  and 
elected  state  officers.  Patrick  Henry  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor and  Edmund  Randolph  attorney-general.  The 
new  government  at  once  went  into  operation. 

After  the  congressional  recommendation  of  the  tenth 
of  May,  1 776,  and  the  explanatory  preamble  of  the  fif- 
teenth, the  remaining  colonies '  framed  and  adopted  con- 
stitutions. Even  Vermont  took  such  action  and  applied 
for  admission.  In  1778,  South  Carolina  remodeled  her 
hastily  shaped  corner-stone.  In  1778,  the  Massachu- 
setts general  court  adopted  a  constitution  that  was 
rejected  by  the  town-meetings  in  1779.  The  neict  draft, 
prepared  by  a  specially  elected  convention,  was  submitted 
to  the  people  who,  after  long  and  careful  scrutiny, 
adopted  it  in  1780.  In  New  Hampshire,  an  amended 
constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people  in  1 779.  A  new 
convention  met  in  1781;  the  constitution  that  it  framed 
was  discussed  and  amended,  and  finally  ratified  in  1784. 

Although  written  constitutions  were  then  uncommon, 
every  colony  adopted  such  an  instrument  excepting 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  which  had  saved  their 
royal  charters.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Almost 
every  colony  then  had  or  had  had  a  charter  that  served 
the  purposes  of  a  constitution.  It  was  natural  for  the 
Revolutionary  statesmen  to  substitute  written  consti- 
tutions authorized  by  the  people  in  the  place  of  charters 
granted  by  the  king. 

In  most  of  the  colonies,  the  first  constitutions  were 
framed  by  bodies  not  specifically  authorized  to  do  the 
work  and  the  instruments  thus  framed  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection. 
In  fact,  Massachusetts  was  the  only  state  the  first  consti- 
tution of  which  was  so  framed  and  adopted.  In  the 
later  sense  of  an  instrument  that  can  be  amended  only  by 
some  special  procedure  authorized  by  the  authority  from 
which  it  proceeds,  some  of  them  were  not  constitutions  at  all. 
For  instance,  the  New  Jersey  constitution  left  the  legis- 
lature free  to  alter  any  part  of  it  except  sections  relating 
to  religious  freedom,  annual  elections,  and  trial  by  jury. 
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and,  in  1777,  the  legislature  exercised  this  power  and  1776 
amended  the  instrument  much  as  they  might  an  ordinary  1780 
statute.  In  South  Carolina,  the  instruments  of  1776  and 
1778  were  declared  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  to 
be  merely  acts  of  the  general  assembly  which  that  body 
could  amend  at  pleasure.  Such  instruments  were  frames 
of  government  rather  than  constitutions  as  we  now 
understand  that  term. 

However  undemocratic  the  manner  of  framing  and  Their  PoUdcai 
adoption,  it  was  assumed  that  these  constitutions  repre-  c*"'^<=^«' 
sented  the  will  of  the  people.  "Governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  said 
the  declaration  of  independence;  everywhere  it  was 
admitted  that  the  people  are  the  basis  of  all  legitimate 
political  authority.  In  preamble,  special  bill  of  rights,  or 
m  some  other  form,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people — freedom  of  speech,  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury, 
right  of  petition,  exemption  from  arbitrary  search,  etc., — 
were  carefully  set  forth  in  most  of  the  constitutions. 
The  exercise  of  many  powers  was  strictly  forbidden  and, 
to  prevent  usurpation,  a  great  variety  of  checks  and 
balances  was  created. 

For  generations,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  the  royal  or  The 
the  proprietary  governor  had  been  the  bite-noir  of  the  ^««"^^« 
people.  In  New  England  especially,  a  similar  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  king  had  been  entertained  and,  among  the 
Whigs,  this  hatred  was  now  universal.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  executive  should  be  regarded  as  "a 
necessary  evil,  a  demon  to  be  bound."  In  eight  states 
he  was  chosen  by  the  legislatures  and  thus  became  their 
creature;  in  ten  states  his  term  of  office  was  limited  to 
a  year;  in  only  two  states  did  he  have  a  veto.  In  some 
states  he  was  held  in  check  by  a  council  of  which  he  was 
little  more  than  the  presiding  officer.  In  some  states  the 
title  "Governor"  was  so  hated  that  the  chief  executive 
was  called  the  "President;"  in  South  Carolina,  his  title 
was  "President  and  Commander-in-chief." 

In  the  anxiety  to  curb  the  executive,  some  of  the  con-  thc 
stitutions  disregarded  the  theory  of  the  division  of  powers  ^^8»^*^'^ 
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1776  about  which  there  was  so  much  talk  and  concentrated 
1780  authority  chiefly  in  the  legislature.  In  most  of  the  states 
this  body  was  organized  on  the  bicameral  plan.  The 
members  of  the  upper  house,  usually  called  the  "  senate  " 
or  "legislative  council,"  were  in  some  states  elected  by 
the  people,  in  others  by  the  lower  house,  though  in 
Maryland  they  were  chosen  by  a  special  college  of  elect- 
ors, a  cumbersome  device  later  adopted  into  the  federal 
constitution.  The  lower  house  was  variously  known  as 
"the  house  of  delegates,"  "assembly,"  "house  of  assem- 
bly," "  house  of  commons,"  and  "  house  of  representa- 
tives;" in  some  states  it  was  a  more  democratic  body 
than  the  upper  house.  In  Virginia,  ail  legislation  had  to 
originate  in  the  lower  house  and  the  same  limitation  as 
regards  money  bills  was  general. 

In  nothing  was  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  times 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  provisions  against  the 
establishment  of  a  nobility  or  an  hereditary  class.  "  No 
man  or  set  of  men,"  declared  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights 
and  the  North  Carolina  constitution,  "are  entitled  to 
exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the 
community  but  in  consideration  of  public  services." 
Four  states  forbade  the  entailing  of  estates — "that  chief 
support  of  hereditary  aristocracy."  The  Virginia  consti- 
tution did  not  mention  the  subject,  but,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jefferson,  the  system  was  abolished  by  statute  late 
in  1 776.  When  Pendleton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, urged  that  the  eldest  son  be  allowed  at  least  a 
double  share,  Jefferson  replied  in  substance :  "  Not  till  he 
can  eat  a  double  allowance  of  food  and  do  a  double  allow- 
ance of  work." 

The  new  governments  were,  however,  not  thoroughly 
democratic.  In  every  constitution  that  mentions  the  sub- 
ject, the  suffrage  was  limited  by  property  or  tax-paying 
qualifications  and,  in  some,  by  religious  tests  also.  "  The 
new  garments,  as  the  old,  derived  their  *just  powers* 
from  the  consent  of  the  property-owners  and  the  tax- 
payers, not  the  plain  people."  In  Massachusetts  and 
some   other  states,  representation   was  based  upon  the 
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number  of  taxpayers  or  freeholders  or  upon  the  amount  1776 
of  taxes  paid,  not  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants,  i  7  8  i 
Eligibility  to  office  was  usually  dependent  on  property 
and  sometimes  on  religious  qualifications.  In  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  a  member  of  the  senate  must  own 
within  the  county  he  represented  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  fee;  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  not 
less  than  one  hundred.  In  Maryland,  a  senator  must  be 
worth  one  thousand  pounds  current  money;  a  member 
of  the  house  of  delegates,  five  hundred  pounds.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  governor  must  have  a  freehold  in  the 
state  worth  one  thousand  pounds  and  must  ^^  declare  him- 
self to  be  of  the  Christian  religion."  In  New  Hampshire, 
under  the  second  constitution,  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil must  be  worth  five  hundred  pounds  and  be  a 
Protestant. 

During  this  period  of  making  state  constitutions,  the  Are  We  a 
central  authority  was  exercised  by  the  continental  con-  ^•***^^ 
gress.  A  dispute  concerning  the  nature  of  this  body 
was  long  waged,  but  since  the  civil  war  it  has  been  of 
almost  purely  academic  interest.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
has  been  contended  that,  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
tinental congress,  each  state  was  independent  and  that 
there  was  no  nation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln contended  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  that  the 
Union  is  older  than  the  states. 

The  answer  to  the  question  depends  largely  upon  the  The 
point  of  view;  there  are  facts  hard  to  reconcile  with  a*"»*^^« 
either  theory.  From  the  first  moment  of  the  existence 
of  the  continental  congress,  "there  was,"  says  Professor 
Burgess,  "something  more  than  thirteen  local  govern- 
ments. There  was  a  sovereignty,  a  state;  not  an  idea 
simply  or  upon  paper,  but  in  fact  and  in  organization." 
The  continental  congress,  say  these  thinkers,  was  a  revo- 
lutionary body,  representing  the  revolutionary  party 
throughout  the  country,  not  the  states.  This  body 
fought  the  common  battle,  exercised  most  of  the  powers 
usually  considered  as  sovereign,  and  upon  its  success  or 
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1774  feilure  depended  the  independence  or  subjection  of  Amer- 
I  7  8  I  ica.  In  his  commentaries  on  the  national  constitution. 
Story  says  that  the  congress  came  from  "  the  people,  act- 
ing directly  in  their  primary  sovereign  capacity  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  functionaries,  to  whom  the 
ordinary  powers  of  government  were  delegated/* 
TheNegatire  In  Commenting  on  Story's  statement.  Van  Tyne  says: 
"The  facts  are  that  delegates  [to  the  first  continental 
congress]  from  two  colonies  were  chosen  by  the  legis- 
latures, elected  by  the  people  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  law  making.  The  delegates 
from  Massachusetts,  a  third  colony,  were  chosen  by  the 
lower  house  duly  elected,  with  no  special  instructions  to 
choose  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Georgia 
was  not  represented  at  all  and  in  only  six  colonies  were 
there  special  conventions  or  provincial  congresses  of  the 
nature  Story  imagines  them  to  have  been.  .  .  .  The 
colonies  sending  delegates  to  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress no  more  coalesced  into  a  national  state  by  that  act 
than  did  the  colonies  which  sent  delegates  to  the  Albany 
Congress  or  the  Stamp  Act  Congress."  Seven  of  the 
delegations  to  the  second  continental  congress  were 
chosen  by  provincial  congresses  or  conventions,  but,  **if 
the  instructions  to  Congress  meant  anything,  the  dele- 
gates came  together  unauthorized  by  the  people  to  act  as 
a  national  government." 
The  Popular  There  can  be  little  question  that,  then  and  later,  the 
^^  great  majority  of  the  people  would  have  repudiated  the 

idea  that  congress  was  a  sovereign  body  and  that  the 
states  were  dependent ;  there  was  not  among  the  people 
a  general  consciousness  of  nationality.  On  the  other 
hand,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  congress 
really  was  rather  than  from  what  the  people  thought 
it  was,  congress  was  a  true,  but  imperfect  type  of 
national  government.  Until  the  independence  of  the 
revolted  colonies  was  recognized  by  the  nations,  all  gov- 
ernmental authority  therein  was  de facto  only.  The  people 
acquiesced  in  the  assumption  by  congress  of  sovereign 
powers  and  in  this  acquiescence  lay  the  chief  source  of 
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its  authority.     Had  it  been  overthrown,  no  government  1776 
established    by   the    insurgents   would   ever    have    been   1777 
recognized   by  the  world  at  large  as  a  government   de 
jure. 

A  movement  to  create  a  central  government  with  defi-  Attcmpu  at 
nite  powers  was  begun  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Confederation 
independence  would  be  declared.  On  the  day  on  which 
the  committee  for  drafting  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  appointed,  it  was  resolved  that  another  com-  June  1 1 
mittee  should  be  named  "to  prepare  and  digest  the  form 
of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between  these  col- 
onics.** The  committee  was  appointed  the  next  day  and 
included  Samuel  Adams,  John  Dickinson,  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  and  Roger  Sherman.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month,  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Dickinson  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  and,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  it  was 
reported  to  congress.  Congress  ordered  a  copy  printed 
for  each  member  and  enjoined  secrecy  both  as  to  the 
plan  and  the  debates.  The  plan  was  considered  for 
several  weeks.  Then,  because  congress  was  "pretty 
thin,  and  hurried  with  other  business,"  and  because  of 
the  defeats  sustained  by  the  American  army  and  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future,  the  subject  was  dropped  for 
the  time  being. 

There  was,  however,  a  growing  recognition  of  the  Tendency 
need  of  a  more  efficient  general  government  and,  on  the  ^1^"^^  ^^^^ 
eighth  of  April,  1777,  congress  resolved  to  consider  the 
plan  two  days  in  every  week  "until  it  shall  be  wholly 
discussed."  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  ablest  members 
had  entered  the  army  or  the  state  governments,  or  had 
failed  of  reelection.  "The  continental  congress  and  the 
currency  are  greatly  depreciated,"  wrote  Gouverneur 
Morris.  By  the  fifteenth  of  November,  when  the  final 
vote  was  taken,  Samuel  Adams  was  the  only  remaining 
member  of  the  original  committee.  This  dearth  of 
statesmen  in  congress,  joined  with  a  growing  spirit  of 
local  independence,  proved  fatal  to  all  attempts  to  frame 
a  strong  government.  Practically  every  change  made  in 
Dickinson's  draft  weakened  the  proposed  central  author- 
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1777  ity.  The  tendency  was  toward  separation  rather  than 
closer  union,  although  to  every  thoughtful  mind  it  was 
clear  that  such  a  tendency  could  lead  only  to  disaster. 

Back  into  The  expenses  for  war  and  the  general  welfere  were  to 

Bondage  j^^  p^jj  fj-Qm  a  common  treasury  supplied  by  the  several 
states  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lands  "granted 
to  or  surveyed  for  any  person."  But  congress  nad  no 
authority  to  make  the  valuation  and  taxes  were  to  be 
levied  by  the  authority  of  the  several  states  and  under 
their  direction.  The  thirteen  sovereigns  would  not  grant 
to  congress  a  power  that  they  had  denied  to  George  III. 
and  the  restriction  that  the  United  States  should  not  levy 
a  tax  or  impose  duties  was  accepted  without  remark. 
"No  one  explained  the  distinction  between  a  superior 
power  wielded  by  an  hereditary  king  in  another  hemis- 
phere and  a  superior  power  that  should  be  the  chosen 
expression  of  the  will  and  reason  of  the  nation.  The 
country  had  broken  with  the  past  in  declaring  independ- 
ence; it  went  back  into  bondage  to  the  past  in  forming 
its  first  constitution." 

A  Rope  of  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  govern- 

ment under  the  continental  congress,  there  can  be  no 
Question  regarding  that  instituted  by  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. The  new  political  organism  was  to  be  called 
"The  United  States  of  America"  and  the  union  was  to 
be  perpetual,  but  the  second  article  expressly  provided 
that  "each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence."  If  there  had  ever  been  an  American 
state  in  objective  organization,  it  gave  way  when  the  new 
articles  went  into  effect.  True,  the  states  did  waive  the 
exercise  of  some  of  their  sovereign  rights,  but  those  rights 
were  only  delegated  to  a  common  agent.  The  states 
remained  sovereign;  the  union  was  only  an  alliance. 
National  authority  could  neither  veto  nor  revise  state 
legislation.  The  United  States  was  left  destitute  even  of 
the  incidental  authority  needed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
powers  that  were  granted  to  it.  The  confederation  was 
an  attempt  "to  reconcile  a  partial  sovereignty  in  the 
union  with  complete  sovereignty  in  the  states,  to  subvert 
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a  mathematical  axiom  by  taking  away  a  part  and  letting  1777 
the  whole  remain." 

The  fourth  article  provided  that  the  free  inhabitants  of  The  Germ  of 
each  state,  "paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  jus-  n*'*®"***^ 
rice  excepted,"  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  other  states,  and  that 
each  state  should  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  records, 
acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magis- 
trates of  every  other  state.  Herein  lay  the  reality  of 
the  nascent  union ;  the  most  significant  gain  for  the  new 
republic.  The  expression  "The  People  of  the  United 
States"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  confederation, 
but,  by  the  provisions  of  that  instrument,  free  inhabit- 
ants became  free  citizens  and  all  were  made  one  people. 

Instead  of  the  power  to  tax,  the  new  government  was  The  Nacbnai 
permitted  to  make  requisitions  upon  the  states.  The  ^*^*"^ 
method  of  determining  the  quota  of  each  occasioned 
another  debate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1777, 
congress  voted  down  a  motion  that  the  share  of  each 
state  should  be  determined  by  the  value  of  all  the 
property  within  the  state,  "except  household  goods 
and  wearing  apparel,"  after  which  it  was  proposed  to 
exempt  slaves  from  taxation.  The  vote  came  the  next 
day.  New  Jersey  determined  the  issue,  and  all  property 
in  human  flesh  and  blood  was  exempted  from  taxation. 
It  was  the  first  division  on  the  slavery  question. 

One  of  the  hardest  struggles  was  over  the  question  of  Representation 
representation.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  smaller 
states  it  was  finally  decided  that  there  should  be  absolute 
equality  of  states.  Virginia,  which  claimed  a  domain 
that  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  great  lakes  was  to  have  no  more  votes  than  Rhode 
Island.  Each  state  was  to  choose  each  year  not  fewer 
than  two  nor  more  than  seven  delegates  whose  expenses 
were  to  be  met  by  the  states  sending  them  to  congress. 

Congress  was  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  The 
determine  peace  or  war;   to  make  treaties  and  alliances;  crngr(^°^ 
to  build  and  equip  a  navy ;   to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace;  to  fix  standards  of  weights 
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1777  and  measures;  to  establish  and  regulate  a  postal  service 
between  the  states ;  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  direct  their  operations  and  to  appoint  all  naval 
officers  and  all  officers  of  the  land  forces  above  those  of 
regimental  rank.  It  was  authorized  to  do  certain  other 
thmgs  concerning  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fall 
text  of  the  articles  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 
Rotrictiont  The  Complete  inefficiency  of  congress  was  assured  by 
onCongreM  ^|^g  rules  prescribed  for  its  procedure.  It  was  to  meet 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  November.  It  was  to  elect 
its  own  president,  but  no  one  could  hold  the  office  more 
than  one  year  in  any  period  of  three  years.  This  restric- 
tion, together  with  a  clause  that  forbade  any  man  to  sit 
in  congress  more  than  three  years  out  of  six,  could  not 
fail  seriously  to  impede  the  development  of  national 
statesmen.  All  important  questions  concerning  war, 
treaties,  the  appropriation  of  money,  etc.,  required  the 
assent  of  nine  states.  Other  than  to  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  congress  could  do  nothing  without  the  assent  of 
the  majority  of  the  states.  No  amendment  of  the 
articles  could  be  made  unless  first  agreed  to  in  congress 
and  subsequently  agreed  to  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
states.  This  difficulty  of  amendment  proved  a  tempo- 
rary drag  and  an  ultimate  blessing.  As  the  country 
drifted  toward  anarchy  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
amend  the  articles,  the  people  were  forced  into  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  system. 
The  Congress    could    not    even    exercise    its    enumerated 

if^c^n"^  powers  unhampered.  It  was  unable  to  prevent  or  to 
punish  offenses  against  its  own  laws,  or  even  to  perform 
its  own  duties.  It  could  decide  territorial  disputes 
between  the  states,  but  it  could  not  compel  either  party 
to  abide  by  its  decision.  It  could  make  treaties  with 
foreign  states,  but  states  and  individuals  might  violate 
them  with  impunity.  It  could  make  requisitions  upon 
the  states  for  money,  but  it  could  not  compel  the  states 
to  pay  the  money ;  it  could  pledge  the  public  faith  but 
was  left  without  effectual   means  for  taking  the  public 
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faith  out  of  pawn.  For  the  observance  of  the  articles  '777 
congress  had  no  guarantee  except  the  promise  of  the  1781 
states,  and  that  proved  to  be  worthless. 

The  articles  of  confederation  were  finally  agreed  to  by  QuibbUnt 
congress  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1777,  but  to  *•"" 
give  them  validity  the  assent  of  every  one  of  the  thir- 
teen legislatures  was  necessary.  Little  as  the  states 
were  giving  up,  they  interposed  objection  and  delay. 
Some  objected  to  the  method  for  apportioning  taxes  and 
troops;  many  criticisms  were  made  upon  the  phraseology. 
New  Jersey  desired  a  provision  for  the  central  r^ulation 
of  foreign  trade.  South  Carolina  returned  the  articles  to 
congress  with  the  recommendation  that  inter-citizenship 
should  be  confined  to  white  men,  but  by  a  decided  vote 
congress  refused  to  make  1 
the  change  suggested, 

A  more  serious  cause  of 
delay  was  the  dispute 
about  the  western  terri- 
tory. The  king  of  Eng- 
land had  fixed  western 
boundaries  to  six  of  the 
states,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland. 
New  York  claimed  to 
have  no  western  bound- 
ary but  was  less  stub- 
born than  were  some  of 
the  others.  By  virtue  of 
sea-to-sea  charters,  the 
other  six  states  had  claimed 
to  extend  across  the  conti- 
nent, but  the  treaty  <»f 
1763  and  the  transfer  of 
Louisiana  to  Spain  had 
forced  them  to  move  their 
"South   Sea"  up    to    the 
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7  7  7  Mississippi.  Vii^nia  also  claimed  the  country  north- 
7  8  I  west  of  the  Ohio  by  virtue  of  the  "west  and  northwest" 
clause  of  a  charter  that  had  been  annulled  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  her  claim  thus  overlapping  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Without  any  hope  of 
sharing  in  the  western  lands,  the  non-claimant  states 
naturally  saw  a  want  of  right  and  reason  in  the  claims  of 
the  others.  To  them  it  seemed  that  when  the  king  for- 
bade the  sale  of  lands  beyond  the  AUeghenies  and 
united  that  territory  to  Quebec  he  established  western 
boundaries  even  for  the  states  whose  charters  had  not 
been  annulled.  Moreover,  the  western  territory  was  to 
be  won  from  the  enemy  by  united  action  and  the  fruit  of 
a  common  effort  should  be  a  common  possession, 
■dficidon  In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  articles  of  confeder- 

ation were  signed,  in  July, 
1778,  by  the  delegates  of 
all  the  states  except  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland ;  New  Jersey 
fell  into  line  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  and  Dela- 
ware in  May,  1 779. 
Maryland,  however,  re- 
fused to  sign  until  some 
satisfactory  arrangement 
had  been  made  regarding 
the  western  lands.  In 
January,  1 780,  New  York 
gave  up  her  claims  to  all 
land  west  of  the  meridian 
of  the  extreme  western 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
congress  urged  similar 
action  upon  the  other 
states.     In  January  of  the 

TiUt-pjge  of  PeUtiah  Webiter'j  Pimphlet  following     yCat,   Virginia, 

whose  claim  had  been  strengthened  by  the  campaigns  of 
George  RogersClark,of  which  morehereafter,  provisionally 
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yielded  her  title  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  i  7  8  i 
Maryland  then  gave  her  delegates  authority  to  sign  the  February  % 
articles.  They  did  so  on  the  first  of  March,  1781,  and 
thus  completed  the  ratification.  On  the  following  day, 
the  revolutionary  congress  met  as  the  congress  of  the 
confederation.  Six  weeks  later,  James  Madison  proposed 
and  Washington  supported  an  amendment  to  give  the 
United  States  power  to  employ  the  military  and  naval 
forces  to  compel  delinquent  states  to  fulfil  their  federal 
engagements  and,  in  May,  1783,  Pelatiah  Webster  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  urging  a  federal  convention  for  recon- 
structing the  whole  scheme  of  government.  "In  civil 
aflfairs,  as  much  as  in  husbandry,  seed-time  goes  before 
the  harvest,  and  the  harvest  may  be  in  the  seed,  the 
seed  in  the  harvest." 
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VALLEY        FORGE,        MONMOUTH,       AND        NEWPORT 
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^URING  the  winter  of  1777-78,  Washington's 
little  army  lay  among  the  wood-clad  hills  at 
Valley  Forge,  The  log  huts  that  the  soldiers 
built  were  arranged  in  parallel  streets,  each  brigade  by 
itself,  and  gave  the  camp  something  of  the  appearance  of 
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3  city.  The  window  openings  were  closed  with  oiled 
paper  and  the  cracks  between  the  logs  were  chinked  with 
wetted  clay.  On  the  twenty-third  of  December,  the 
commander-in-chief  reported  that  he  had  two  thousand 
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eight    hundred   and    ninety-eight  men  "unfit  for  duty,   1777 
because   they   are   barefoot,   and  otherwise  naked,"  and   1778 
that,  for  lack  of  blankets,  many  were  compelled  "to  sit 
up  all  night  by  fires,  instead  of  taking  comfortable  rest 
in  a  natural  and  common  way."      Officers  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  coats  "had  them  of  every  color 
and  make.     I  saw  officers  at  a  grand  parade  at  Valley 
Forge,  mounting  guard  in  a  sort  of  dressing  gown  made 
of  an    old    blanket   or   woolen    bed    cover."     On    one 
occasion  a  party  of  aides-de-camp  gave  a  supper  to  which 
no  one  who  had  a  whole  pair  of  breeches  was  admitted. 
"This,"  writes  a  foreign  officer,  "was  of  course  under- 
stood as  pars  pro  toto ; 
but  torn  clothes  were 
an  indispensable  requi- 
site."    The  dinner  was 
well  attended. 

On  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  December,  there 
was  not  "a single  hoof 
of  any  kind  to  slaugh- 
ter, and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  barrels  of 
flour;"  on  the  six- 
teenth of  February, 
Washington  wrote  that 
part  of  the  army  had 
been  "a  week  without 
any  kind  of  flesh,  and 
the  rest  three  or  four 
days."  "No  meat!  no 
meat!"  was  the  com- 
mon cry  of  that  dread- 
ful winter.    Meantime, 

there  was  much  sickness,  and  many  legs  and  arms  were 
frozen  and  cut  oflF.  Horses  starved  to  death  by  hundreds 
and,  "without  a  murmur,"  the  weakened  troops,  with 
tattered  clothing  and  uncovered  feet,  did  "  patiently  yoke 
themselves  to  little  carriages  of  their  own  making,  or  load 
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Washington's  Proclamation,  issued  at  Valley 
Forge,  December  20,  1777 
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1777  their  wood  and  provisions  on  their  backs."    As  early  as  the 

1778  twenty-third  of  December,  Washington  wrote  that  unless 
some  ^^ great  and  capital  change"  was  quickly  made  the 
army  would  die  of  starvation  or  dissolve  by  desertion. 
Many  of  European  nationality  did  desert,  but,  almost  to 
a  man,  the  native-born  Americans  remained.  No  won- 
der that  the  English  historian,  Trevelyan,  says  that  this 
"bids  fair  to  be  the  most  celebrated  encampment  in  the 
world's  history."  In  all  that  history,  there  is  no  record 
of  a  heroism  more  sublime,  a  self-sacrifice  more  holy. 

Much  of  this  suffering  was  unnecessary ;  the  trouble  lay 
in  the  people  and  in  the  government.     A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  well-to-do  population  was  Tory  in  sentiment; 
of  the  rest,  some  were  indifferent  and  more  were  unwilling 
to  give  their  precious  blood  or  their  still  more  precious 
dollars  for  the  cause  of  freedom.     Having  rebelled  against 
taxation  without  representation,  many  had  acquired  a  dis- 
inclination to  pay  any  taxes  at  all.    Congress,  then  in 
session  at  York,  had  degenerated  into  a  "rump,"  attended  I 
during  the  last  months  of  1777  by  sixteen  or  seventeen  I 
members  and  sometimes    by  only  nine  or  ten.     They 
attempted  to  perform  administrative  work  with  the  result 
that  everything  was  done  ill.     By  their  meddling  in  the 
summer  of  1777,  they  forced  the  resignation  of  the  effi- 
cient commissary-general.  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull,  and 
that  department  fell  into  confusion.    "Hogsheads  of  shoes,    / 
stockings,  and  clothing,"  are  said  to  have  been  "lying  at  ^ 
different  places  on  the  roads  and  in  the  woods,  perishing 
for  want  of  teams,  or  of  money  to  pay  the  teamsters." 

In  December,  1776,  General  Clinton  sailed  from  New 
York  with  about  three  thousand  men ;  on  the  ninth  of 
that  month,  the  British  force  landed  at  Newport.     With 

jj  . Clinton  was  Major-general  Prescott  who, 

WV^ij^^^C^"^  ^"  as    if  in   imitation  of  the  rashness    of 

Autograph  of  wuiiam  Major-gcneral  Lee  at  Baskinridge,  took 

Barton  quarters  at  an  unprotected  farmhouse 

on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a  mile  from  any  troops. 
On  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of  July,  1777,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel William  Barton  of  the  Rhode  Island  mili- 
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tia,    with  ; 
forty    vol- 
unteers, 
embarked  | 
in    whale- 
boats, 
steered  be- 
tween the 
islands  of  k 
Patience  [ 
and    Pru- 
dence, and  1 

landed     at  "<™"  "  ""^  ^™""  ™  ^P"'^ 

Redwood  Creek.  The  guards  were  surprised,  the 
door  of  Prescott's 
room  was  broken 
in  by  a  negro  who 
used  his  head  as  a  bal- 
tering-ram,  and  Prescott 
was  taken  out  of  his  bed 
and  borne  off  to  War- 
wick whence  he  was  sent 
to  the  American  camp  at 
Providence.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  April, 
1778,  Prescott  was  ex- 
changed for  Lee  who  had 
been  paroled  in  March. 
On  the  twentieth  of  | 
May,  Lee  rejoined  the 
American  army  at  Valley 
Forge. 

While  congress  was  Crioc 
allowing  the  army  to  """ 
starve,  it  was  urging  the 
commander-in-chief  to 
drive  the  well-fed,  well- 
intrenched,  and  more 
numerous    British    army 
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1777  from  Philadelphia.     Washington  was  constantly  assailed 

1778  because  he  played  the  part  of  Fabius  Maximus.  Benjamin 
Rush  never  tired  of  criticising  him  in  private,  wnile  a 
delegate  from  Massachusetts  declared  that  Washington's 

strategy  was  to  collect  troops  for 
wearing   out    stockings,    shoes, 
Rven  John  Adams,  who  never 
the  field,  declared  that  he  "was 
bian  systems"  and  "weary 
with  so  much  in- 
sipidity."   When 
the      Pennsyl- 
vania   legislature 
"thought  fit  to 
lecture  him  for 
returning    into 
cantonments, 
amidst  the  luxu- 
ries   of   Valley 
Forge,"    Wash- 
ington made  the 
mild  reply  "that 
it  is  a  much  easier 
thing   to  draw 
remonstrances  in 
rd  by  G«tgf  w«hing,«f, «  v,iif,  F.-rp         »    comfortablc 

(Folded  »nd  Open)  TOom,   by    a    gOOd 

fireside,  than    to    occupy  a  cold  bleak    hill,    and    sleep 
under  frost  and  snow  without  blankets." 

As  usual,  Mrs.  Washington — "Lady  Washington" 
she  was  always  called  in  the  army  —  passed  the  winter  in 
camp  with  her  husband  who,  at  the  close  of  each  cam- 
paign, sent  an  aide  to  escort  her  to  headquarters.  A 
contemporary  writer  who  met  her  at  Philadelphia 
described  her  as  "about  forty  or  five-and- forty,  rather 
plump,  but  fresh,  and  of  an  agreeable  countenance."  In 
this  dreadfiil  winter,  she  soothed  the  distresses  of  many, 
"extending  relief  wherever  it  was  in  her  power  and,  with 
gracefiil    deportment,  presiding   in    the  Chiefs  humble 
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dwelling."  The  wives  of  other  general  officers  followed  ^  "J  "J  1 
the  example  of  Mrs.  Washington  by  joining  their  hus-  1778 
bands  in  the  winter  camps. 

Thomas  Conway  was  the  decorated   Irish  colonel   of  The  con-iy 
a  French  regiment  who  had  come  to  An 
ica  and,  as  a  brigadier-general,  had  taken 
part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown.     In  the    latter  part  of  / 
1777  and  in  spite  of  Washington's 
disapproval,   he  was  made  a  major- 
general    and    assigned    to    duty    as 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  thus 
"jumping"  several   who    were    his 
seniors  by  commission.     Embittered 
by    Washington's   opposition    and 
endowed  with  a  gift  for  making  trouble, 
he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  "an 
intrigue  which  rumbled   and  spluttered 
below  the  surface  of  atTairs  all  through  thar 
ill-famed  winter."     lust  how  definite  tho 

■"  rill  Mirrha  Wuhinnan 

conspiracy  was  is  a  matter  or  dou  bt,  but  ,  ^^^  siuift'i  nintini  in  the  Mw 
it  is  certan  that  a  few  aspiring  and  dissat-  of  Fine  Arn,  Bo>ton) 

isfied  men  like  Conway,  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  the  paroled 
Lee,  desired  to  effect  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  army 
in  the  hope  that 
it  would  inure  to 
their  benefit.  Just 

..ugrjpl,  of  Thonua  Cunwjy  ^  ^^O     WaS     tO     SUC- 

ceed  Washington  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt.  Most 
writers  on  the  subject  have  assumed  that  Washington's 
successor  would  have  been  Gates,  then  fresh  from  Sara- 
tc^  and  laurel-crowned,  but  Lafayette  always  believed 
that  Charles  Lee  was  to  have  been  the  man.  It  is 
probable  that  the  "conspirators"  had  not  agreed  on  this 
point  themselves  and  that  there  was  no  definite  con- 
spiracy; simply  dissatisfaction  and  a  willingness  to  get 
rid  of  Washington. 

Through   the    influence    of  the    dissatisfied,  congress  a  Biewr 
created  a  board  of  war  and  transferred  to  it  some  of  the  '"  '^"*" 
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[777  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
[778  Gates  was  made  president  of  the  board;  Wilkinson,  of 
JoTcmbn,  Gates's  staff,  was  its  secretary;  and  Mifflin  was  a  mem- 
"'  ber.      For  a  time,  it    looked   as    though  Washington's 

enemies  were  about  to  triumph,  but,  in  December,  when 
wine  (or  Monongaheta  whisky)  was  in  and  wit  was  out, 
Wilkinson  revealed  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Conway  to 
Gates.  The  embryonic  intrigue,  thus  thrust  from  dark- 
ness before  its  time,  ^ 
had  an  uncanny  look  ' 
and  was  not  popular^ 

in  the  army   or^  A„,op>ph  df  G«imi joh 

among  the  people.  The  "  conspirators  "  quarreled  among 
themselves  and  the  plot,  if  there  was  a  plot,  completely 
I  &led.  Washing- 
ton's friends  were 
I  soon  in  the  ascend- 
ency in  congress. 
Gates  was  re- 
moved from  the 
board  and  given 
I  charge  of  the  for- 
tifications on  the 
'  Hudson.  Mifflin 
soon  resigned  his 
,  commission  and 
entered  congress. 
Conway  resigned 
in  March,  was 
.  wounded  In  a  duel 
with  General  Cad- 
walader    in    July, 

Biton  Slnibcn,  by  Ralph  E»rle  J    „    „       _    »,     _    J 

(From  orig™l  painting  ov-n,d  by  Mr,.  F.  B.  ^nd   SOOn  retumcd 

Auninof  New  vmk)  to  France.     For 

many  years,  one  of  the  most  damaging  accusations  that 
could  be  made  against  a  public  man  was  a  charge  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  "Conway's  Cabal." 

In  the  dark  days  of  that  winter,  there  came  to  camp 
Baron  Steuben,  a  veteran  who  had  won  honors  in  the 
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Prussian  service  and  had  been  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  the  i 
great  Frederick.  He  sailed  from  Marseilles  in  Septem-  i 
bcr  and  reached  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
first  of  December,  1777.  Thence  he  wrote  to  congress 
that  "  the  honor  of  serving  a  nation,  engaged  in  the  noble 
enterprise  of  defending  its  rights  and  liberties,  was  the 
motive  that  brought  me  to  this  continent."  After  reach- 
ing York  where  congress  was  in  session,  he  proposed  to 
enter  the  service  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  under- 
standing that  congress 
would  defray  his  neces- 
sary expenses.  If  the 
cause  failed  or  his  serv- 
ice proved  unsatisfactory, 
he  would  expect  nothing 
further ;  otherwise,  he 
was  to  be  refunded  the 
income  he  had  given  up 
(about  six  hundred 
guineas  per  year)  and 
properly  remunerated. 
The  offer  was  accepted 
and  Steuben  set  out  for 
Valley  Forge  where  he 
arrived  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  February. 

Steuben  was  astonished 
at  the  suffering  of  the 
troops  and  fully  as  much 
at  their  lack  of  discipline 
and  proper  organization, 
"  I  have  seen,"  he  wrote 
long  afterward,  "a  regi- 
ment consisting  of  thirty 
men,  and  a  company  of  one  corporal. 


7  7  7 
7  7  8 


>py  by  Harry 


We  had 
more  commissaries  and  quartermasters  at  that  time  than 
all  the  armies  of  Europe  together."  Five  to  eight  thou- 
sand   muskets  were    lost  each  year    by  the    discharged 
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1778  soldiers  carrying  them  home  as  souvenirs.     "The  loss 
of  bayonets  was  still  greater.     The   American   soldier, 
never  having  used  this  arm,  had  no  faith  in  it,  and  never 
used  it  but  to  roast  his  beefsteak,  and  indeed  often  left  it 
at  home.     .     .     •     With  regard  to  their  military  disci- 
pline, I  may  safely  say  no  such  thing   existed.     In  the 
first  place  there  was  no  regular  formation.     A   so-called 
regiment  was  formed  of  three  platoons,  another  of  five, 
eight,  nine,  and  the  Canadian  regiment  of    twenty-one. 
The  formation  of  the  regiments  was  as  varied  as  their 
mode   of  drill,    which    only    consisted    of   the    manual 
exercise.     Each  colonel   had  a  system  of  his  own,  the 
one  according  to  the  English,  the  other  according  to  the 
Prussian  or  French  style.     There  was  only  one  thing  on 
which  they  were  uniform.     .     .     .     They  all  adopted 
the  mode  of  marching  in  files  used  by  the  Indians." 
What     I        Steuben  at  once  set  to  work  as  inspector;    in  May,  he 
was  made  inspector-general  of  the  army  with  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  major-general.     In  spite  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the   higher  officers,  he  accomplished 
wonders.     In  the  next  year,  not  more  than  twenty  mus- 
kets were  lost  instead  of  the  thousands  lost  the  year 
before.     Most  important  of  all,  he  turned  drill  sergeant 
and  introduced  a  discipline  that  the  troops  had  never 
known  before.     Rising  at  three  in  the  morning,  he 
would  drink  his  coflFee,  smoke  his  pipe,  and  then  gal- 
lop to  the  parade  for  a  hard  day's  work.     He  even 
overcame  the  unwillingness  of  the  higher  regimental 
officers  to  drill  their  men  and,  when  he  first  saw  a 
Revolutionary  coloncl  instructing  a  recruit,  exclaimed:  "I  thank 
Time       Qq^  (q^  |.[^a(  j »»  ^f  flrgf ^  jjg  ^j^g  handicapped  by  his 

ignorance  of  English,  but  a  Captain  Walker  who  knew 
French  became  his  interpreter.  It  is  said  that  after  he  had 
learned  a  little  English,  he  would  occasionally  be  heard  to 
cry  out:  "  Viens,  mon  ami  Walker,  viens,  mon  bon  ami. 
Sacre-bleu!  Gott-vertamndegaucherieofdesebadauds.  Je 
ne  puis  plus ;  I  can  curse  dem  no  more ! "  But  his  earnestness 
and  good  sense  triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  The  good 
effects  of  his  work  were  seen  in  the  next  campaign,  notably 


Steuben 
Did 
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at  Monmouth  where  these  lately  awkward  troops  maneu-   \   'l  ']  1 
vered  with  coolness  and  precision  and  rallied  like  veterans,   i    7  7  }( 

When  Howe's  army  entered  Philadelphia,  they  found  Tin  BritUh 
many  unoccupied    dwellings  and    stores.     The    British  p^JiXTJ' 
troops  were  well  housed,  comfortably  clothed,  and  well 
fed.     The  activities  of  war  were  largely  suspended  and 
the  soldiery  "killed  time"  at  theatre,  dance-house,  cock- 


Britith  Dcfcnus  «  Philadclphb 

pit,  or  gambling-den.  Clubs  met  at  the  public  houses 
and  weekly  balls  were  held  at  the  City  Tavern.  The 
officers  were  quartered  on  the  people.  Many  of  these 
were  gentlemen  of  education  and  refinement  v,  ho  "  treated 
their  civilian  hosts  with  consideration  and  friendliness." 
Others  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  genial  but  immoral 
General  Howe  and  shocked  the  people  by  their  doings. 

The  winter  was  the  gayest  that  the  Quaker  capital  had  ciintc 
ever  known  and  the  season  closed  with  a  gorgeous  spec-  ^^"^ 
tacle,  the  occasion  for  which  was  the  departure  of  General 
Howe  for   England.      Finding  that  the  ministry  would 
not    send   out   reinforcements,  Howe   had   asked   to   be  Novei 
recalled.     Lord  George  Germain  had  taken  him  at  his  '"" 
word  and,  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1  778,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton arrived  as  Howe's  successor.     The  officers  and  men 
regretted  Howe's  departure  and  preparations  were  made 
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1778  for  a  great  demonstration  in  his  honor.  Triumphal 
arches  and  lists  and  barriers  were  erected;  scenery  and 
gorgeous    costumes    were    provided.     The    ceremonies 

Mi)iB  began  with  a  grand  regatta  on  the  river.     Then  foUowed 


•hicli  lie  bel  nilunl  nicDglb  mnd  dcfcnn  : 

VII.  TI»I>i>Bn>lk>r)i>ippii>tJI,  DBtiiiliM 
tl»  Mb,,,  <o  Ike  OlT  or  PbJbdelrbll.  «r  oT 

Vllt.  Tbi   BriiLik   Lino  iTlof  on  iti   tmoil 

b"  *  iTo;  t  'M"ii.''?*"1^™«rtt  « 

■>«i»DcC».'^.lib'|r<»(l». 
tV.  &V.  TkcFreiicliudSpiijird.tubnicli- 

BWll'i."  b«r'.olb'i=7.  .=* 'tarn™!."  "' 

IX.  A  ftce   EDlliibmis  in  maaniiiii.  KudlBt 

laulliiiii  ID  one  tnillbcl  11  Ilirif  idccih. 

of  bia    Rural    FRisfative  lad    bil  mbjecu' 

a  mock  tournament  in  which  six  knights  of  the  "  Blended 
Rose"  and  six  of  the  "Burning  Mountain"  jousted 
before  an  American  and  an  English  "  Queen  of  Beauty." 
The  day  ended  with  fireworks,  a  grand  ball,  and  a  mid- 
night supper.  This  "  Mischianza,"  as  it  was  called,  has 
for  us  an  added  interest  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  participants  were  Captain  Andre  and  Pe^y  Ship- 
pen,  the  latter  soon  to  be  the  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
A  few  days  after  the  grand  fete  in  his  honor,  and  close 
on  the  heels  of  his  failure  to  capture  Lafayette  and  his 
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detachment  at  Barren  Hill, 
midway  between  Valley  Forge 
turned  over  his  command 
to  Clinton  and  sailed  for 
England. 

As  a  powerful  French 
fleet  was  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic, there  was  danger  that 
Philadelphia  might  be 
blockaded  and  it  soon 
became  known  that  the  city 
was  to  be  evacuated.  The 
heavy  ordnance  and  part  of 
the  baggage  of  the  British 
army  were  packed  on  board 
the  British  fleet  in  the  river. 
Three  thousand  Tories  who 
had  gone  too  far  safely  to 
trust  themselves  to  the 
mercies  of  their  countrymen 
embarked  with  what  goods 
they    could    save.     On    the 


n    the    Schuylkill    about  : 
ind    Philadelphia,  Howe 


eighteenth,  of  June,  the 
British  fleet  dropped 
down  the  river  and  the 
British  army  crossed  into 
New  Jersey.  "They  did 
not  go  away;  they  van- 
ished." 

Washington  had  fore- 
seen the  movement  and 
had  sent  Maxwell  with 
the  New  Jersey  troops 
to  cooperate  with  Dickin- 
son and  the  militia  in 
destroying  bridges  and 
delaying  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  The  news 
of  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  reached  Valley  Foi^e 
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[778  the  same  day.  Everything  was  in  readiness  and  the 
pursuit  was  at  once  begun.    Arnold,  whose  wound  would 

L,  not   allow  him    to  take    the   6eld,  was  sent  to  occupy 

Philadelphia;  on  the  twenty-second,  Washington  crossed 
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the  Delaware  at  Coryells  Ferry  {now  Lambertville)  about 
forty  miles  above  the  city.  Clinton  had  about  fourteen 
thousand  effective  men  and  a  train  twelve  miles  long. 
This  train  carried  about  everything  that  could  be  piled 
on  wagons — luggage  and  plunder,  servants,  women,  and 
"  every  kind  of  other  useless  stuff."  Rains  had  made  the 
roads  wretched,  many  of  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed, 
the  heat  was  oppressive,  the  advance  of  the  British  army 
was  slow,  and  the  Americans  soon  came  within  striking 
distance.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  Washington  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war  at  Hopewell.  General  Lee  opposed  any  attack, 
declaring  that  it  would  be  better  to  build  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  the  retreating  enemy.  He  carried  a  majority  of  the 
council  with  him,  but  Lafayette,  Wayne,  Greene,  and 
Steuben  advocated  an  aggressive  course  and  Washington 
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overruled    the    council.     Brigadier  Scott  was  sent  with   1778 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  reinforce  Maxwell  and  Morgan 
who  were  hanging  on  the  British  left  flank.     Washington 
advanced  to   Kingston  with   the  intention  of  attacking  June  a6 
Clinton  if  he  should  try  to  pass  the  Raritan,  but  the 
British  general  turned  to  the  eastward.     Wayne  was  sent 
with  a  thousand  men  to  join  the  advance  the  command 
of  which  was  held  by  Lafayette,  it  having  been  declined 
by  Lee.     But  Lee  soon  changed  his  mind  and  pleaded 
with  both  Washington  and   Lafayette  to  be  given   the 
command.     In  an  unlucky  hour,  Washington  consented 
and  sent  Lee  forward  with  two  more  brigades,  thus  bring- 
ing the  total  strength  of  the  advance  up   to  about  five  I 
thousand  men.  t  ] 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  Clinton's  army  The  strange 
lay   encamped  not  far  from   Monmouth  Court  House  ^^J^f^ 
(Freehold).     General  Lee's  force  was  about  five  miles  to 
the  northwest,  not  far  from  Englishtown,  and  Washing- 
ton with  the  main  American  army  was  within  supporting      s^    '^ ''  ^ 
distance.      At    sunrise    of   Sunday,    the    twenty-eighth,  l-   • 

Knyphausen,  in  charge  of  the  British  baggage  train,  took 
up  his  march  toward  Middletown  and,  at  eight  o'clock, 
Clinton  followed.  Lee  had  orders  to  attack  the  British 
left  wing;  Washington  was  to  come  up  with  the  main 
army  and  support  him.  Although  Lee  dallied,  he  finally 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  By  Clinton's  order,  Corn- 
wallis  quickly  formed  a  line  of  battle  and  advanced  to  the 
attack.  What  followed  is  diflicult  to  understand  or  tell. 
Through  treachery,  obstinacy,  or  cowardice,  Lee  issued 
some  very  astonishing  and  confused  orders;  the  Ameri- 
can troops  began  to  fall  back;  after  a  slight  engagement, 
their  retreat  became  disorderly. 

Washington  was  hastening  to  support  the  attack  when  Waahington 
he  met  fugitives  who  said  that  Lee's  detachment  was  "* 
retreating.  Filled  with  painful  suspicions,  Washington 
spurred  his  horse  toward  the  front.  The  straggling  cur- 
rent grew  momentarily;  colonels  and  generals  with  broken 
commands  were  soon  met;  all  knew  that  they  were 
retreating  but  no  one  could  tell  why.     Crossing  what  was 


Hastens  to 
Front 
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I  called  the  west  ravine,  Washington  posted,  on  the  left, 
the  regiments  of  Ramsey  and  Stewart  with  two  cannons 
to  check  the  enemy  until  a  Hne  of  battle  could  be  formed. 
On  the  right,  back   of  an   orchard   and   protected   by    a 
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hedge,  he  posted  the  commands  of  Varnum,  Wayne,  and 
Livmgston  and  there  Knox  and  Oswald  placed  four  guns. 
Lafayette  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  second  line.  As  the 
other  generals  arrived,  they  were  ordered  to  the  rear  to 
reform  their  lines.  "It  was  such  an  hour  as  tests  great 
captains  and  proves  soldiers." 
F  Just  then  General  Lee  appeared  with  the  last  retreat- 
ing column.  -  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  interview  that 
followed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Washington  was  very 
angry  and  peremptorily  demanded  the  cause  of  the 
retreat;  there  is  a  story  that  he  called  Lee  "a  damned 
poltroon."  Washington  brought  up  the  main  army  and 
Lee  soon  withdrew  froQithC-USJjif      Now   appeared   the 

food  effects  of  Steuben  s  work.  The  new  lines  were 
astily  formed  with  Greene  on  the  right  and  Stirling  on 
the  left;  after  a  warm  conflict,  the  British  were  driven 
back;  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  In  the  day, 
the  temperature  had  risen  to  ninety-six  degrees  in  the 
shade  and  many  on  both  sides  fell  dead  without  a  wound. 
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Id  unbuned,  quietly 
New  York  without 
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Clinton,  having  realized  every  possible  benefit  from  his 
return  to  the  offensive,  left  his  dead  unburied,  quietly 
withdrew  at  midnight,  and  reached  New  York  without 
further  molestation.    After  resting  his 
troops  for  a  few  days  at  Brunswick, 
Washington  followed  to  the  Hudson; 
on    the  twenty-second    of  July,    he 
reestablished  his  headquarters  at 
White  Plains.     Washington  reported 
his  loss  at  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  but  some  of  the  missing  had 
been  overcome  by  the  &tigue  and  heat 
and    afterwards  rejoined    the   army.  _ .,        .■..,„-. 

,  ,  ,      ■'  '       Tlble  on  which  MoU  nccher 

Among  those  thus  overcome  was  an  um  Fonunci  during  the 
artillery  sergeant,  John  Hays,  whose  Amni™  Rnoiution 
Gergun_wire,  Mary,  had  shared  with  him  the  privations 
and  dangers  of  march,  bivouac,  and  battle.  When  the 
I  husband  fell,  the  wife 
I  took  his  place  at  the  gun, 
I  and,  after  the  conflict, 
I  assisted  in  carrying  water 
)  the  wounded.  This 
j  latter  service  won  for  her 
I  the  nam  de  guerre  of 
I  "  Moll  Pitcher,"  and  thus 
I  she  is  known  in  history. 
1  The  British  loss  was  more 
(Br,=nz.TJ;«"rM™thB.ni.  ^^an   four    h u  ndr ed,   in       " 

Monumeni)  addition    to   many   deser- 

tions on  the  march  and  prostrations  by  the  heat. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  last  general  engage-  The  End  of 
ment  fought  in  the  North,  put  an  end  to  the  military  t'tnii-iLfr 
career  of  Charles  Lee.  Lee's  letter  to  Washington 
demanding  an  explanation  of  the  pungent  language 
addressed  to  him  on  the  battle-field  brought  on  a  court 
martial  that  found  Lee  guilty  "of  disobedience  of  orders 
in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June, 
agreeable  to  repeated  instructions,  of  misbehavior  before 
the   enemy,  by    making    an    unnecessary,  and   in   some 
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1778  few  instances  a  disorderly  retreat;    and  of  disrespect  to 
the    Commander-in-Chief."     He    was   susf)endea    from 
I  command  for  a  year;  in  a 
duel  with  Colonel   John 
Laurens,  one  of  Wash- 
ington's   aides,  he  was 
wounded   in   the  arm. 
Before  the  expiration   of 
I  his  term  of  suspension  he 
I  addressed  an  impudent 
I  letter  to  congress  and  was 
I  dismissed  from  the  army. 
He  retired  in  disgrace  to 
I  his  estate  in  the  Shenan- 
I  doah   valley  with  the 
innuendo  that   he   had 
discovered   that  it  was 
1  necessary  to  learn  to  hoe 
Count dE...ing  tobacco    in    order    to 

become  a  successful  general    in  America.     He  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1782  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  Church. 

Nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth,   the    count   d'Estaing,   with  ^ 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frig-      Auwgnph  of  Ciofj 
ates,  having  on  board  four  thousand  troops,  M.  Gerard, 
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(  Published  bv  J.  Bew,  London,  i  "8 1  j   reproduced  from  copv  in  the 
New  Vorlt  Publii-  Librwy,  Lenox  Building) 
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the  first  minister  to  the  new  republic,  and  Silas  Deane,  1778 
arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware — too  late 
to  catch  Lord  Howe's  squadron.  After  landing  his 
distinguished  passengers,  d'Estaing  sailed  northward  to 
Sandy  Hook  and,  after  a  conference  with  Hamilton  and 
Laurens  of  Washington's  staff,  decided  to  enter  New 
York  harbor  and  destroy  the  British  fleet.  As  the  pilots 
reported  that  his  largest  vessels  could  not  cross  the  bar, 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  combined  attack  on  Newport,  which,  since 
December,  1776,  had  been  in  British  hands. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  intended  move-  The  siege  of 
ment.     General  Sullivan,  who  had  been  at  Providence  ^^"^^^ 
since  April,  was  placed  in  command       /^?^ 
of  the  American  forces.     Washing-      (y 
ton  sent  Lafayette  and   Greene  and  1/ jL^ 
about  two  thousand  men  to  reinforce     /^ 
him,  and  the  New  England  militia     ' 
swelled  his  force  to  nine  or  ten  thou-     Autograph  of  Robert  Pigot 

sand.     With   the  four  thousand   troops   on    board  the 
French  fleet,  the  allies  thus  had  thirteen  or   fourteen 
thousand  men  with  which  to  attack  General   Pigot,  the 
British  commander,  and  his  six  thousand.     But  every- 
thing was  mismanaged.   When  the  French  arrived,  much 
of  the   American    army  was,  in   d'Estaing's    expressive 
phrase,  "still  at  home"  and  Sullivan  would  not  agree  to 
an  earlier  date  for  the  attack  than  the  tenth  of  August. 
But,  finding    that  the    British  had  withdrawn  from  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  he  crossed  over  on  the  ninth 
and    thus   aroused    the   resentment    of   his  allies.     The 
French  began  to  disembark  on  Conanicut  Island  when 
Lord  Howe  arrived  oflF  the  bay  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  August  9 
ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels. 
Afraid    of    being    caught  at    a  disadvantage,    d'Estaing  . 
hastily  reembarked  his  troops  and  sailed  out  to  meet  the  August  10 
British  ships.     Just  as  the  fleets  were  about  to  engage,  a 
terrific  storm  burst  upon  them,  dispersing  and  shattering 
both.     When  the  storm  had  abated,  Sullivan  advanced  August  15 
with   his  whole  army,  threw  up  intrenchments,  and,  for 
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1778  five   days,  kept   up  a  heavy  cannonade.     The    French 
fleet  returned  on  the  twentieth  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
besieging  army, 
but     d'Estaing 
insisted    upon 
going  to  Boston  to 
refit  and  sailed  at 
ghtfall  of  the 
twenty-fi  r  s  t, 
quickly  followed 
b  y  a  protest 
'against  ms  depar- 
re    at    such    a 
Isis,  a   protest 
that  was  drawn  up 
by  the  American 
officers    and    that 
Lafayette    refused 
to  sign.  The  si^e 
was,     however, 
pressed  with  vigor 
and,  by  the  twen- 
t  y-s  e  v  e  n  t  h,    the 
British  had  aban- 
doned all    their 
outworks   except 
one.      But    there 
w  as  great  dissatis- 
factipn    in    the 
ican    camp, 
desertions  became 
frequent,  the  mih- 
tia  b^an  to  swarm 
off  home,  and  half  of  the  New  Hampshire  volunteers 
had  gone  when,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  a  council  deter- 
mined to  fall  back  to  the  fortified  hills  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  island  and  there  to  await  the  return  of  the 
French    fleet.     The    retreat  began  in  the  evening  and, 
before    morning,  the   army    encamped   on    Butts    Hill. 
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Early  the  next  day,  two  British  columns  marched  along  1778 
the  two  roads  that  led  northward  and  began  an  attack.  Augu«i9 
A  few  British  war-ships  came  up  the  bay  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  American  right.  For  nearly  seven  hours  the 
battle  raged  with  fearful  carnage.  In  repelling  the 
furious  and  repeated  onsets  of  the  Hessians,  "the  newly  V 
raised  black  regiment  under  Col.  [Christopher]  Greene  j 
distinguished  itself  by  deeds  of  desperate  valor."  At 
last,  the  British  retired  to  their  fortified  camp  on  Quaker 
Hill,  where  Sullivan  desired  to  attack  them.  But  the 
American  troops  had  been  without  rest  or  food  for 
thirty-six  hours,  the  assault  was  abandoned,  and  both 
armies  went  into  camp.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth, 
Sullivan  received  word  from  Washington  of  the  coming 
of  Lord  Howe's  fleet  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  five 
thousand  troops,  and  heard  from  Boston  that  d'Estaing 
could  not  return  as  soon  as  had  been  expected,  and  a 
council  of  officers  resolved  on  withdrawing  the  American 
army  from  the  island.  A  cannonade  kept  up  all  day  on 
both  sides,  the  tents  were  struck  at  dark,  and,  by  mid- 
night, the  main  army  had  crossed  the  ferry  to  Tiverton. 
On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first,  the  British  fleet  with 
Clinton's  army  arrived  at  Newport. 

The  failure  of  the  siege  of  Newport,  of  which  much  Bad  Blood 
had  been  expected,  aroused  great  indignation  against  the 
French  and,  for  a  time,  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
alliance.     Although  the  failure  was  due  as  much  to  his 
slowness  as  to  any  fault  of  the  French,  Sullivan  issued  • 
an    intemperate    general    order    reflecting  on    his    allies.  ^ 
Congress  passed  resolutions  approving  d'Estaing's  course, 
and  Washington  did  what  he  could  to  allay  the  angry 
feelings  of  both   sides.     The  people,    however,  refused 
to   look  at  the  matter  temperately  and,  when  d'Estaing 
issued  a   proclamation   to    the    Canadians    calling    upon 
them  to  return   to  their   old  allegiance,  criticism   broke 
out  anew.     In    November,  the    French  fleet  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies. 
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^HE  Cherokees  had  not  forgotten  and,  incited  by 
British  agents,  again  took  up  the  hatchet 
Early  in  July,  1776,  their  war-parties  rushed 
down  from  the  upland  fatnesses,  and  the  back-countty 
settlements  from  southwestern  Vii^nia  to  northwestern 
Georgia  were  wrapped  in  the  horrors  of  barbarian  war- 
fare. Many  of  the  settlers  were  slain  and  others  took 
refuge  in  the  stockade  forts  from  which  they  beat  back 
the  foe.  The  Watauga  settlers  were  the  most  exposed, 
but  they  received  timely  warning,  retired  into  their  stock- 
ades, and  defended  themselves  successfully.  In  South 
Carolina,  a  force  of  Indians  and  Tories  under  a  British 
^ent  named  Cameron  ravaged  the  border  and  ambushed 
a  force  under  Colonel  Andrew  Williamson  on  Oconoree 
Creek,  but  was  driven  off.  By  the  middle  of  August, 
Williamson  had  destroyed  the  Cherokee  lower  towns; 
owing  to  lack  of 
provisions,  he 
was  unable  to 
march  against  the 
upper  towns. 
This  success 
/was  followed  up  by  preparations  for  a  joint  invasion  by 
Carolina  and  Virginia  forces.  The  North  Carolinians 
under  General  Griffith  Rutherford  left  the  head  of  the 
Catawba  about  the  first  of  September,  crossed  the  Blue 
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Ridge  at  Swananoa  Gap,  forded  the  French  Broad,  and  1 
destroyed  the  middle  towns.  I  n  the  same  month,  the  South  1 
Carolinians  under  Williamson  pushed  up  War  Woman's 
Creek,  passed  through  Rabun  Gap,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Rutherford's  command,  succeeded  in  laying  waste  the 
towns  along  the  Hiawassee.  The  Virginia  army,  includ- 
ing men  from  the  Watauga  r^ion  and  some  from  North 
Carolina,  rendezvoused  at  Great  Island  in  the  Holston  and, 

f^ ,  led  by  Colonel  William 

Christian,  reached   the 
overhill  towns  early  in 
November.     For  two 
weeks,    cabins    were 
*  burned    and    crops  de- 
stroyed.   The  Cherokees 
,     gave  up  the  horses -and 
they    had    taken    and  ,■ 
/cede    some    of  their 
■/-^Ift-'  the  'ensuing 
ryior'e   formal 
ifi  a  d  e    ;lnd, 

lid  not 
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years 


captiv) 
agreed  to 
tern'tc 
spring,  a 
treaty  was. 
^)p— several 
Cherokees 
agaril  make  war.  \ 
The  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  hastened  the  -"■"■- 
French  alliance,  but  it  did  not  ' 
bring  safety  to  the  northern 
frontiers.  The  British  evacu- 
ated Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  but  their  agents  con- 
tinued to  stir  up  the  Iroquois 
to  massacre  and  pillage. 
Numerous  petty  attacks 
were  made  upon  settlements 
in  New  York  and,  in  June,  1778,  Colonel  John  Butler 
gathered  a  force  of  Tories  and  Iroquois,  chiefly  Sene- 
cas,  under  a  chief  known  as  Old  King,  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Connecticut  settlers  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
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I  7  7  8  In  canoes    they  floated   down    the    Chemung  and   the 

Susquehanna.       Butler    made     his    headquarters    at    a 

deserted   stockade    known    as    Wintermoot's    Fort   and 

sent     out 


Mj 


ToiVf  Fort 


just  above  the 


lU! 

present  town  of  Wilkesbarre,  whence  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  with  about  three  hundred 
volunteers  sallied  out  hoping  to 
surprise  Fort  Wintermoot;  they 
found  an  outnumbering  enemy  drawn 
up  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing. 
The  ensuing  conflict  lasted  about  an 
hour,  and  the  British  Butler  reported 
five  prisoners  and  "  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven"  scalps  taken.  Forty 
Fort  surrendered  and  the  upper  Wyo-  , 
ming  valley  was  transformed  into  a  i 
scene  of  desolation.  The  Indians 
revelled  in  bloody  massacre  and  dread- 
ful orgies,  and  the  Tories  were  not 
less  innuman. 
Chary  vaOcT  In  November,  the  enemy,  under  ' 
the  leadership  of  Walter  Butler,  Old  j 
King,  and  Joseph  Brant,  made  an 
attack  upon  the  little  village  of 
1  Cherry  Valley  in  central  New  York. 
The  village  was  taken,  sixteen  soldiers  were  killed,  and 
about  thirty-two  persons  were  massacred.  The  dwell- 
ings  and    bams    were   burned,   but    the    fort   was   sue- 
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1779  cessfiilly  defended.     There  were  other  Indian  outrages 

that    year,   but   none  of  them    made    an  impression  as 

deep    as    did   the   massacres   at  Wyoming   and    Cherry 

Valley. 

The  Sullivan         These    atrocities    provoked    retaliation.      In    August, 

Expedition        1 779,  three  expeditions  entered   the    Iroquois   country. 


Ci. 


•    .  •     ^Ajt/j 


* 


^9#li««^ 


fjLUo^  JtJ^^-y 


Brant's  Letter,  April  10,  1780,  translated  by  Reverend  Samuel  Kirkland 
(From  original  document  loaned  by  S.  L.  Frey) 

Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead  with  about  six  hundred  men 
ascended  the  Allegheny  River  from  Pittsburg  and 
destroyed  several  Indian  towns  about  the  head- waters 
of  that  stream.  Brigadier-general  James  Clinton  with 
from    twelve    to    sixteen   hundred   men    moved  up    the 
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Mohawk  and  thence  across  to  the  head-waters  of  1  7  7  9 
the  Susquehanna  and  then  down  that  stream.  The 
third  detachment,  under  Major-general  SulUvan  who 
had  general  command  of  the  campaign,  consisted  of 
about  twenty-five  hundred  men  and  advanced  up 
the  Susquehanna.  SulUvan's  and  Clinton's  forces  met  at 
Tioga,  and,  a  week  later,  defeated  a  force  of  from  eight  AuguM  1* 
to  fifteen  hundred  1 
Indians  and  Tories  at  | 
Newton  (Elmira). 
SulHvan  laid  waste  the 
country  of  the  Senecas 
and  Cayugas,  burned 
more  than  forty  vil- 
lages, destroyed  the 
standing  corn,  and  cut 
down  all  the  fruit- 
trees,  a  vengeance 
more  terrible  than  any 
that  had  fallen  on  I 
them  since  the  days  of  I 
Frontenac.  By  Octo- 
ber, Sullivan's  army 
was  back  in  New  Jei 
sey  after  a  march  of  I 
more  than  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  The  fol- 
lowing winter  was  one 
of  the  severest  on  record  and  the  homeless  Indians 
suffered  much  from  cold,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

Heavy  as  was  the  blow  thus  dealt,  it  did  not  bring  a  Rtijn 
safety  to  the  border.  Brant  still  held  the  stronghold  at  "^"^""^ 
Niagara  and,  in  the  following  winter,  he  felt  upon  and 
punished  the  Oneidas  who  had  remained  at  peace  with 
the  Americans ;  for  two  years  barbarian  bands  con- 
tinued to  ravage  the  frontier,  particularly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mohawk,  the  Scoharie,  the  upper  Connecticut, 
and  about  Lake  Champlain.  Tryon  County  was  almost 
depopulated. 
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1776  Thanks  to  the  effect  of   Dunmore's  war,  Kentucky 

1777  remained  for  two  years  free  from  an  Indian  uprising,  but 
The  Hair  British  agents  were  encouraging  the  Indians  to  engage  in 
®"5^  hostilities  and  serious  warfare  was  at  hand.  The  north- 
western tribes  held  great  councils  at  Detroit,  some  of 
which  were  summoned  by  Henry  Hamilton,  the  British 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwest,  a  bold,  ambitious, 
unscrupulous  man  who  became  greatly  hated  on  the 
border  as  the  "  hair  buyer."  Whether  or  not  he  person- 
ally purchased  scalps  is  in  dispute,  but  he  stirred  up  the 
Indians  to  make  war  upon  the  settlers  with  the  result 
that  scalps  were  taken  and  every  form  of  atrocity  that 
red  fiends  could  devise  was  perpetrated. 

In  the  Ohio         In  1 774,  Major  Angus  MacDonald  had  built,  on  the 
^*^  site  of  Wheeling,  Fort  Fincastle,  so  named  in  honor  of 

the  earl  of  Dunmore,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  later  rechristened  Fort  Henry  in  honor  of  the  first 
state  governor  of  that  commonwealth.  Throughout  the 
winter  of  1776—77,  the  Indians  prepared  for  war  and 
before  the  snow  was  off  the  ground  their  parties  crossed 
the  Ohio  and  fell  on  the  frontiers  from  the  Monongahela 
to  the  Kentucky.  Many  settlers  were  killed  or  captured, 
some  of  the  smaller  stockades  were  taken  and  destroyed, 
but  an  attack  upon  Fort  Henry  by  two  or  three  hundred 
Indians  and  a  party  of  Detroit  rangers  carrying  the  Brit- 
ish colors  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
George  Among  thosc  who  assisted  in  defending  Harrodsburg 

Rogen  curk  ^^^^  summcr  was  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  young  Vir- 
ginian who,  as  told  in  the  preceding  volume,  was  sent 
June,  1776  from  Kentucky  as  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  convention. 
At  Williamsburg,  Clark  and  his  associate  found  that  the 
legislature  had  adjourned.  They  therefore  presented  the 
petition  of  the  West  Fincastle  committee  to  Governor 
Henry  and  his  council.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  the 
"  petition  was  couched  in  English  that  was,  at  times,  a 
little  crooked  but  the  idea  at  any  rate  was  perfectly 
straight  and  could  not  be  misunderstood."  With  admir- 
able perspicuity,  it  set  forth  what  the  petitioners  desired, 
what  they  were  willing  to  do,  and  how  "impolitical  it 
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would  be  to  suffer  such  a  Respectable   Body  of  Prime   1776 
Riflemen  to  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality"  during  the   1778 
Revolutionary  war.     The    Kentucky  delegates    secured 
five    hundred    pounds    of  powder  for  the  frontier  set- 
tlers and  the  organization  of  Kentucky  as    a  Virginia 
county.     By  no  means  satisfied  with  these  exploits,  Clark 
resolved  to  secure  Kentucky's  safety  by  conquering  the 
region  northwest  of  the  Ohio.     In  April,  1777,  he  sent 
two  young  hunters  to  the  Illinois  country  to  spy  out  the 
land.     They  brought  back  a  report  that  Clark  deemed  June  21 
favorable  and  he  governed  himself  accordingly. 

Without  publishing  his  plan,  Clark  laid  his  project  Licutenant- 
bcfore  Governor  Patrick  Henry  and  asked  for  aid.  It  "»°°«icurk 
was  important  that  Clark's  real  purpose  should  be  kept 
secret  and,  although  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
authorizing  "  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy 
council,"  to  organize  an  expedition  "to  march  against  and 
attack  any  of  our  western  enemies,"  but  few  knew  the 
real  intent  of  the  measure.  The  council  gave  its  consent, 
and  Henry  authorized  Clark,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  to 
raise  seven  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  advanced  him 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  probably  in  the  depreciated  Vir- 
ginia currency,  gave  him  an  order  on  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Pitt  for  ammunition,  supplies,  and  boats, 
and  two  sets  of  instructions,  one  for  himself  and  the  other  January  a, 
for  the  public.  Of  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  were  '^^^ 
Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Mason,  and  George  Wythe. 
With  characteristic  far-vision,  Jefferson  wrote  that  the 
proposed  expedition  to  the  Wabash  would,  "  if  successful, 
have  an  important  bearing  ultimately  in  establishing  our 
western  boundary."  Thus,  Clark,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six,  was  about  to  take  into  his  hands  the  fate  of  a 
region  larger  and  richer  in  natural  resources  than  any 
European  kingdom  except  Russia. 

On  the  twelfth  of  May,  1778,  the  young  commander  At  LouisvUic 
left   Red   Stone  on    the   Monongahela  with  a   force  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty   men.     With   him  were  a         ^  ^ 
number  of  settlers  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tection his  force  afforded  to  reach  Kentucky.     The  expe- 
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dition  stopped  for  stores  at  Fort  Pitt  and  Fort  Henry   1778 

(Wheeling),  whence  the  flotilla  of  clumsy  flatboats  drifted 

down  the  Ohio.     About  the  twenty-seventh,  they  reached  y  t^^  ^'^ 

the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.     Here  Clark  established  a  post 

on  Corn  Island  opposite  the  present  Louisville  and  was 

joined  by  a  contingent  of  Kentuckians,  including  John 

Bowman  and  the  celebrated  Simon  Kenton. 

On  the  twenty^fourth  of  June,  the  little  expedition.  At  Kaskadua 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  ^ ., 

put  out  from  shore  and  shot  the  falls  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee,  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  hunters  who 
had  come  from  Kaskaskia  and  agreed  to  guide  the  expe- 
dition thither.  Landing  near  the  deserted  site  of  Fort 
Massac,  they  struck  northwestward  across  the  tangled 
forests  and  rich  prairies  of  southern  Illinois.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  of  July,  they  reached  the  Kaskaskia  / '';  ■ 
River,  three  miles  from  the  town.  Rocheblave,  the  com- 
mandant, and  the  inhabitants  were  totally  unaware  of 
their  approach  and,  without  any  bloodshed,  Clark  sur- 
prised and  mastered  both  town  and  fort. 

Clark  now  played  his  part  with  consummate  skill.  He  Sagadty  and 
reduced  the  Creoles  to  a  state  of  terror  by  ordering  them  ^p*<*""^ 
to  keep  to  their  houses  on  pain  of  death  and  then  dis- 
arming them ;  when  a  deputation  visited  him  to  ask  their 
lives,  he  explained  that,  though  the  Americans  came  as 
conquerors,  they  had  no  desire  to  enslave  the  conquered. 
If  they  chose,  they  might  become  citizens  of  the  republic 
and  be  welcomed  to  all  its  privileges.  He  announced 
that  France  was  the  ally  of  the  United  States.  When 
Father  Pierre  Gibault,  the  village  priest,  asked  if  he 
might  once  more 
perform  services 
in  his  church, 
Clark  told  him 
that  by  the  laws 
of  the  state   his 

reliffion      had     as  Autograph  of  the  Missionary  Picn-c  Gibault 

great    privileges    as    any    other.     From    the    depths    of 


,/ 1 1 • . 
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1778  despondency  the  people  ascended  to  the  heights  of  joy. 
A  body  of  Kaskaskia  volunteers  accompanied  a  detach- 
ment under  Captain  Bowman  to  Cahokia  where  in  like 
manner  the  people  were  won  over.  About  the  same 
time.  Father  Gibault  went  to  Vincennes  and  persuaded 
the  people  there  to  take  the  same  oath.  Captain  Leon- 
ard Helm  was  sent  thither  to  take  command  of  the  fort. 
About  the  first  of  August,  Father  Gibault  returned  to 
Kaskaskia.  .  Every  British  post  in  the  Illinois  country 
had  passed  without  a  battle  or  the  loss  of  a  life  into  the 
possession  of  the  Americans.  The  possibility  of  such  an 
outcome  of  a  month's  campaign  involves  the  facts  that 
the  royal  proclamation  of  1 763  had  left  the  French  resi- 
dents of  that  region  outside  the  pale  of  any  civil  authority 
and  that  even  the  Quebec  act  had  not  relieved  them  of 
their  subjection  to  the  military  administration  of  a  tradi- 
tionally hated  race. 

A  Rewofceiui       As  the  enlistments  of  Clark's  men  expired,  it  was  with 

Commander  gj-gat  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  about  ajiundred  to  stay 
with  him  eight  months  longer.  He  sent  the  others  Tionie 
and  induced  many  young  Frenchmen  to  enlist.  His 
dealings  with  the  Indians  were  more  difficult.  Most  of 
these  had  been  hostile;  now  they  were  confused.  From 
far  and  near  they  gathered  by  hundreds  at  Cahokia  to 
confer  with  Clark  and  to  decide  upon  their  course.  By 
a  pretense  of  indifference  and  of  power  that  he  did  not 
possess,  he  led  them  to  sue  for  peace.  He  says  that  he 
gave  them  "  harsh  language  to  supply  the  want  of  men, 
well  knowing  that  it  was  a  mistaken  notion  in  many  that 
soft  speeches  was  best  for  Indians.'* 

HamUton'i  When  at  Detroit,  Governor  Hamilton  heard  of  the 

Countemrokc  invasion  of  Illinois  and  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  he  at 
once  gathered  a  force  to  expel  the  invaders  and,  on  the 

'  '  seventh  of  October,  left  Detroit  with  about  onejiundred 

and  seventy-seven  white  men  and  sixty  Indians.  With 
this  force  he  went  down  the  Detroit  River,  crossed  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Erie,  ascended  the  Maumee,  made 
a  nine  miles'  portage  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Wabash, 

December  17   and,  after  great  labor  and  hardship,  arrived  at  Vincennes. 
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On  the  way  he  had  been  joined  by  more  than  two  hun-   1778 
dred  Indians,  so  that  he  now  had  about  five  hundred  men.   i    779    y^^ 
Captain  Helm's  scouts  had  been  captured  by  the  British, 
his  French  militia  promptly  deserted,  and,  being  left  with 
only  one  or  two  Americans,  he  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der without  resistance. 

The  season  was  so  late  that  Hamilton  went  into  winter  ciark't 
quarters.     He  had  no  fear  of  the  Americans  for  he  knew  ^^^ 
that  Clark's  army  numbered  only  one  hundred  and  ten. 
But  he  did  not  know  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
Having  learned  from  Francois  Vigo,  a  merchant  of  Saint  j^uarya,, 
Louis,  that  Hamilton  had  sent  away  much  of  his  force  '^^^ 
and  had  but  eighty  men  in  the  garrison,  Clark  decided  to 
recapture  Vincennes.     "Our  case  is  desperate,"  he  wrote 
to  Governor  Henry,  "but,  sir,  we  must  either  quit  the 
country  or  attack  Mr.  Hamilton.     .     .     .     Perhaps  we 
may  be  fortunate."     Vigo  cashed  Clark's  drafts  on  the 
Virginia  agent  at  New  Orleans  and  Clark  sent  "The  Wil- 
ling," an  extemporized  gunboat,  down  the  Mississippi 
and  up  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash.     On  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, after    the   troops    had    been   blessed    by    Father 
Gibault,  the  young  lieutenant-colonel  marched   out   of 
Kaskaskia  with  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy     I    1  ^ 
men,  some  of  whom  were  FrenchcreoTes.     It  was  the  . 
beginning  of  an   expedition  that  was  one  of  the  most  i 
daring  in  conception  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant   in  \ 
execution  recorded  in  American  history;  in  perils    and 
hardships  it  ranks  with  Arnold's  winter  march  to  Que- 
bec— and  it  was  crowned  with  success. 

The  route  before  him,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  out  of  Egypt  ' 
miles  in  length,  lay  in  a  region  that  was  so  low  that 
during  the  wet  season  a  large  part  of  it  was  overflowed. 
After  a  week's  march,  Clark's  army  came  to  one  of  the  February  1 3 
two  branches  of  the  Little  Wabash.  The  flood  was  so 
great  that  "although  a  league  asunder,  they  now  made 
but  one."  Some  time  was  spent  in  building  a  pirogue. 
"The  fifteenth,"  says  Clark,  "happened  to  be  a  warm 
moist  day  for  the  season,  and  the  channel  of  the  river 
where  we  lay  about  thirty  yards  wide.     A  scaflFold  was 
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1779  built  on  the  opposite  shore  that  was  about  three  feet 
under  water;  our  baggage  [was]  ferried  across,  and  put 
on  it.  Our  horses  swam  across  and  received  their  loads 
at  the  scaffold,  by  which  time  the  troops  were  brought 
across  and  we  began  our  march.     Our  vessel  was  loaded 


Map  of  George  Roien  Clirk'i  Eipeditian 

with  those  who  were  sickly,  and  we  moved  on  cheerfully." 
The  second  branch,  being  smaller,  was  crossed  more 
easily.  On  the  seventeenth,  they  reached  the  Embarras 
River  and  spent  the  night  on  a  muddy,  almost  submerged 
hillock.  Unable  to  cross  the  river,  they  followed  it 
down  to  the  Wabash.  Major  Bowman's  Journal  says 
that,  on  the  eighteenth,  they  "came  in  sight  of  the 
swollen  banks  of  the  Wabash;  made  rafts  for  four  men 
to  cross  and  go  up  to  the  town  and  steal  boats;  but  they 
spend  day  and  night  in  the  water  to  no  purpose,  for 
there  was  not  one  foot  of  dry  land  to  be  found."      On 
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the  nineteenth,  Clark  sent  two  men  down  the  river  with   1779 

orders  for  the  gunboat  "to  come  on  day  and  night,  that 

being  our  last  hope  and  we  starving;  no  provisions  of  yr 

any  sort  now  two  days."     On  the  twentieth,  they  killed 

a  deer,  found  some  canoes,  and  captured  a  small  boat 

containing  five  Vincennes  Frenchmen ;  the  prisoners  gave 

the  welcome  information  that  Hamilton  was  unaware  of 

the  American  approach.     On  the  twenty -jirst,  the  little 

army  crossed  the  Wabash,  but  found  the  whole  country, 

save  a  few  hillocks,  under  water.     The  men  waded  more 

than  a  league  in  water  "breast  high"  and  "sometimes  to 

the  neck,'  the  boats  picking  up  those  who  were  in  danger 

of  drowning.     Following  the  cheerless  day,  they  spent  a 

comfortless,  hungry  night  on  a  semi-submerged  hillock. 

The  next  day,  after  wading  for  some  distance,  they  Wet«nd      -j.  1- 
came  to  a  wide  valley  in  which  the  water  was  so  deep  that  """«^ 
crossing  seemed  impossible.     Clark  made  soundings  from 
a  canoe  and  found  it  "as  deep  as  my  neck."     On  his 
return  to   his  army,  the  commander  marched  into  the  February  ^^ 
water  and  the  men  "fell  in,  one  after  another,  without 
saying  a  word,  like  a  flock  of  sheep."     Presently  one  of 
the  men  found  a  path  beneath  his  feet  and,  following  it, 
"we  came  one  league  farther  to  some  sugar  camps,  where 
we  staid  all    night.     Heard  the  evening  and  morning 
guns  from  the  fort.    No  provisions  yet.    Lord  help  us!" 

That  night  was  freezing  cold.  "The  morning,"  says  LUtcwbeCoid 
Clark,  "was  the  finest  we  had  had  on  our  march.  A 
little  after  sunrise  I  lectured  the  whole."  Before  them  February  13 
lay  a  shallow  lake  four  miles  across,  but  the  half-starved 
heroes  still  followed  their  leader.  When  some  of  the 
weaker  began  to  fail,  the  canoes  took  them  aboard,  and 
finally  the  whole  force  reached  dry  land.  Fires  were 
built,  but  some  of  the  men  were  so  chilled  that  the 
warmth  did  not  revive  them  and  they  had  to  be  walked 
up  and  down  by  the  stronger.  They  had  been  in  water 
most  of  the  time  and  almost  without  food  for  six  days. 
Fortunately,  they  captured  an  "Indian  canoe,  on  board 
of  which  was  near  half  a  quarter  of  buflfalo,  some  corn, 
tallow,  kettles,  etc.     This  was  a  grand  prize,  and  was 
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Clark  at 
Vincennet 


1779  invaluable.  Broth  was  immediately  made  out  and  served 
out  to  the  most  weakly  with  care;  most  of  the  whole  got 
a  little,  but  a  great  many  gave  their  part  to  the  weakly, 
jocosely  saying  something  cheering  to  their  comrades. 
This  little  refreshment,  and  fine  weather,  by  the  after- 
noon, gave  new  life  to  the  whole.  Crossing  a  narrow 
deep  lake,  in  the  canoes,  and  marching  some  distance,  we 
came  to  a  copse  of  timber  called  the  Warrior's  island,*' 
two  miles  from  Vincennes. 

Nothing  had  yet  been  heard  of  "  The  Willing"  which  had 
been  unexpectedly  delayed  by  the  flood-tide  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Wabash.  But  Clark  knew  the  danger  of  delay. 
Hamilton  had  not  dreamed  of  an  attack  at  such  a  time 
and  no  one  in  Vincennes  knew  of  the  American  approach. 
The  first  information  came  in  a  letter  from  Clark  announc- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  town  and  ordering 
those  who  were  his  friends  to  remain  quietly  in  their 
houses,  while  "  those,  if  any  there  be,  that  are  friends  to 
the  king,  will  instantly  repair  to  the  fort,  and  join  the  hair- 
buyer  general,  and  fight  like  men."  None  of  the  inhabit- 
ants dared  to  carry  the  news  to  the  fort  and  Hamilton  was 
ignorant  of  his  danger  until  the  fort  was  actually  attacked. 

Throughout  the  night,  the  Americans  kept  up  a  hot 
fusillade,  and  rifle-pits  were  dug  so  close  to  the  walls  that 
the  guns  could  not  be  depressed  enough  to  fire  upon  the 
assailants.  When  the  artillerymen  attempted  to  serve 
the  guns,  they  were  shot  down  and  every  loophole  was 
made  a  mark  for  Clark's  skilled  riflemen.  Early  in  the 
forenoon,  Clark  demanded  a  surrender.  While  negotia- 
tions were  going  on,  a  party  of  Indians  and  white  men 
returned  from  a  foray  and  unsuspectingly  entered  the 
town;  about  nine  of  them  were  killed  or  captured;  four 
were  tomahawked  and  thrown  into  the  river  within  sight 
of  the  garrison.  In  the  afternoon,  Hamilton  asked 
for  further  negotiations  and  finally  surrendered.  The 
Americans  followed  up  their  success  by  capturing  on  the 
Wabash  a  convoy  coming  from  Detroit  to  Vincennes 
with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  clothing  worth  about 
ten    thousand    pounds.     Some    of  the    prisoners   were 
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1779  paroled;  Hamilton  and  twenty-five  others  were  sent  to 

1780  Virginia  where,  by  order  of  the  executive  council,  they 
were  ironed  and  kept  in  close  confinement.  Hamilton 
was  paroled  in  October,  1780.  In  that  month,  the  coun- 
try northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  organized  as  Illinois 
County — a  part  of  Virginia. 

For  tiie  From  the  goods  captured  with  the  convoy,  clothing  was 

^^^  ^      reserved  for  the  troops  that  Clark  expected  soon  to  lead 
against  Detroit,  an  expedition  that  he  had  been  planning 
ever  since  his  entry  into  the  Illinois  country.     Leaving 
Captain  Helm  in  charge  at  Vincennes  with  a  garrison  of 
forty  men  for  the  fort,  Clark  returned  by  river  to  Kas- 
kaskia  where  he  was  received  by  Captain  Robert  George 
who  with  forty  men  had  come  up  the  Mississippi  from 
New  Orleans.     In  July,  1779,  Clark  was  again  at  Vin- 
cennes expecting  Virginia  and  Kentucky  troops  for  the 
projected  expedition.   Of  the  three  hundred  promised  from 
Kentucky,  only  thirty  came.  The  expedition  was  not  organ- 
ized and  Clark's  spirit  chafed  under  the  disappointment. 
The  Saving  of      While  Clark  was  winning  the  Old  Northwest,  there 
Kentucky       ^^^   troublc  south  of  the   Ohio  with  an  almost  even 
chance  that  the  settlers  would  be  driven  from  the  "  dark 
;        and  bloody  ground."     In  1778,  Daniel  Boone  had  been 
'  ^  captured  and  adopted  by  the  Indians.     He  escaped  and 

gave  timely  warning  of  a  projected  expedition.  Early  in 
September,  the  enemy,  numbering  about  four  hundred 
Indians  and  about  forty  French  Canadians,  were  driven 
oflF  with  heavy  loss — the  last  siege  of  Boonesboro. 
Clark's  successes  overawed  the  Indians,  there  was  a  great 
and  immediate  increase  of  immigration,  and  Kentucky 
was  never  again  in  real  danger  of  annihilation,  but  there 
were  raids  and  counter-raids  for  years  thereafter. 
ByKi't  By  May,  1780,  Colonel  Arent  Schuyler  de  Peyster,  a 

Expedition  New  York  Tory  of  old  Knickerbocker  stock  who  had 
been  made  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  had  fitted 
out  two  thousand  warriors,  hoping  to  retake  Vincennes 
and  to  wipe  out  the  clustered  wooden  forts  south  of  the 
Ohio.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  he  sent  out  Cap- 
tain Henry  Byrd  with  about  six  hundred  Indians,  a  few 
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Canadians,  and  two  small  pieces  of  artillery.     Moving  1780 
southward  by  way  of  the  Miami  River,  Byrd  surprised 
and  captured  Ruddle's  and  Martin's  stations  in  Kentucky  June  22 
and  then  rapidly  retreated  to  Detroit. 

Meantime,  George  Rogers  Clark  was  gathering  a  force  ciarkagainin 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  Among  them  were  such  Active  Semce 
famous  fighters  as  Kenton,  Harrod,  and  Floyd;  the 
second  in  command  was  Benjamin  Logan.  With  nearly 
a  thousand  men,  Clark  hastened  into  the  Indian  country, 
burned  the  town  of  Old  Chillicothe,  and  pushed  on  to 
Piqua  where  there  was  a  running  fight  followed  by  a  Augusts 
stubborn  contest.  After  destroying  the  Indian  houses 
and  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  Clark's  army  marched  back 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  and  was  disbanded.  For 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  settlements  south  of  the  Ohio 
were  not  much  molested.  In  November,  the  Virginia 
legislature  divided  Kentucky  into  three  counties,  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln,  and  Fayette.  Each  county  had  its  colonel, 
and  Clark  was  stationed  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  as 
brigadier-general  in  command  over  all. 

During  all  these  months,  Clark  had  been  anxious  for  curk'i  ?« 
an  opportunity  to  take  Detroit.  In  September,  1780,  ^"*J*^^ 
Jefferson  wrote  to  Washington  urging  him  to  furnish  the 
necessary  means  and,  late  in  December,  Washington  gave 
Clark  an  order  on  the  commandant  at  Fort  Pitt  for 
artillery  and  stores  and  such  troops  as  could  be  spared. 
Then  came  Benedict  Arnold's  invasion  of  Virginia,  as 
will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  Clark  tendered 
his  services  to  Steuben  and,  "with  a  small  body  of  militia, 
received  the  enemy  in  Indian  and  western  fashion."     In  "^ 

May,  1 78 1,  Clark  wrote  to  Washington  saying:  "I  have 
not  yet  lost  sight  of  Detroit."  In  December,  1781,  it 
was  reported  that  the  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  "the 
buffalo  meat  all  rotten."  The  opportunity  for  taking 
Detroit  had  passed. 

The  little  handful  of  men  who  had  won  an  empire  Tardy 
for  the  young  republic  deserved  a  rich  reward,  but  the  Apprecuaon 
emoluments    that    they  actually  received   were    meager. 
As  just  explained,  Clark  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
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1780  and,  for  some  years,  performed  good  service  against  the 
1783  Indians.  In  1 781,  Virginia  granted  to  him,  his  officers, 
and  men  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  that 
,  was  later  located  in 
what  are  now  Clark, 
Floyd,  and  Scott 
counties  in  southern 
Indiana;  but  a  princi- 
pality in  Utopia  may 
be  worth  less  than  an 
acre  in  Middlesex.  In 
1783,  Clark  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command 
and  left  nearly  penni- 
less. Feeling  that  he 
had  been  badly  used, 
he  spent  the  last  years 
of  hts  life  in  solitude 
and  poverty;  in  18 18, 
he  died  a  paralyzed 
and  helpless  cripple ; 
the   careful 


recent  years,  his 
great  services  have  been  better  appreciated  and  History 
now  holds  him  up  as  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
American  revolution. 
Fnn(oii  Vijo  Among  those  who  deserved  better  of  the  United  States 
than  was  accorded  to  them  were  two  financiers  of  Clark's 
great  campaign,  Francois  Vigo  and  Oliver  Pollock. 
Vigo,  a  Sardinian  by  birth,  had  accompanied  a  Spanish 
regiment  to  New  Orleans,  left  the  army,  and  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade.  His  business  prospered  and,  in  1778, 
he  had  an  establishment  at  Saint  Louis.  It  was  he  who 
first  made  known  to  Clark  Hamilton's  capture  of  Vin- 
cennes.     The  French    of  the    Illinois    country  had  no 
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liking   for    the   continental    currency  and    Clark  would  1780 

probably  have  been  helpless  had  not  Vigo  cashed    his  i    7  8  4 
drafts  on  the  Virginia  agent  at  New  Orleans,  advancing 


(In  poBouan  of  Col.  R.  T.  Duirett,  Lsuiivillc,  Ky.} 

thus  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  a  large  sum  for 
those  days.  But  Virginia  was  hard  pressed  for  money 
and  payment  was  not  possible.  When,  in  1783-84, 
Virginia  conveyed  her  western  territory  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  stipulated  that  expenses  incurred  by  the 
state,  "in  acquiring  any  part  of  the  territory  so  ceded 
or  relinquished,  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States."  Vigo  later  settled  at  Vincennes,  lived 
in  comparative  poverty,  and  died  at  Terre  Haute  in 
1836.  From  time  to  time,  his  claim  was  presented  to 
congress.  Its  general  justice  was  not  disputed;  seven 
times  did  committees  of  the  house  of  representatives 
report  in  its  favor;  twice  did  the  house  pass  bills  for 
its  payment ;  and,  in  the  senate,  bills  providing  for 
payment  were  reported.  In  1872,  both  houses  passed 
a  bill  referring  it  to  the  court  of  claims  which,  in 
1873,  found  in  favor  of  the  heirs  of  Francois  Vigo,  The 
national  government  took  the  case  to  the  supreme  court 
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1777  which,  in  1876,  allowed  the  claim  with  interest  and  gave 
1784a  judgment  for  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
\,J~       OBret  The  Virginia  agent  at  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of 

V<j^  ..  paDock  Clark's  conquest  was  Oliver  Pollock,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
About  1760,  Pollock  came  to  Pennsylvania  whence,  a 
few  years  later,  he  removed  to  Havana  and  there  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1767,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  New  Orleans  where  he  accumulated  a  large 
fortune.  In  1777,  the  secret  committee  of  the  conti- 
nental congress  made  him  the  commerdal  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  New  Orleans,  a  position  that  he  held 
until  1783,  freely  using  his  own  credit  in  aid  of  the  colo- 
nies: From  March,  1778,  to  November,  1779,  Clark 
drew  from  Pollock  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
specie;  from  Septem- 
ber, 1 776,  to  August, 
1781,  Pollock  ad- 
vanced, on  the  Vir- 
ginia account  andf 
mainly  for  Clark's  ex- 
pedition, more  than\ 
ninety-one  thousand  \ 
dollars  in  specie.  But 
the  continental  credit 
was  so  poor  and  Vir- 
ginia's inability  to  pay 
was  so  complete  that 
Pollock's  appeals  for 
I  remittances  brought 
no  substantial  re- 
sponse. In  1783, 
I  Pollock  was  made 
f™(«.  Vigo  United    States    agent 

at  Havana  and  left  New  Orleans  largely  indebted  to  the 
royal  treasury  for  moneys  advanced  and  for  which  the 
committee  of  congress  had  not  been  able  to  make 
reimbursement.  In  1784,  the  Virginia  bills  on  France 
were  sent  to  Havana  for  collection  and  Pollock,  not 
being  able  to  pay  them,  was  arrested  for  the  debt  and 
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kept  in  close  custody  for  eighteen  months.     In  Decern-   i    7  8   i 
ber,    1785,   congress   voted    Pollock    ninety    thousand   1782 
dollars,  but  the  treasury  was  empty  and  the  money  was 
not  paid  until  1791.     In  1792,  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and,  in  1823,  he  died  in  Mississippi. 

In  1772,  some  persecuted  Moravian  missionaries  and  The  Murder 
Indian  converts  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  valley  ^hriltian 
of  the  Muskingum  in  Ohio.     Before  the  war  with  Eng-  Indians 
land  came,  these  " Christian  Indians"  had  adopted  the 
better  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  the  missionaries  believed 
that  the  whole  Delaware  tribe  would  soon  come  under 
their  influence.     But  the  British  thought  that  the  non-  ' 
resistant  Moravians  were  in  alliance  with  the  Americans,  / 
and  the  frontier  settlers  hated  the  dusky  converts  because 
they  were  Indians.     In   1781,  the  governor  at  Detroit 
sent  a  party  to  urge  thp  missionaries  and  their  converts  to 
accept  the  protection  of  the  British  at  Upper  Sandusky.    ^  ^  J 
The    British    party   arrived    at    Gnadennutten    on    the 
tenth  of  August.     When  their  invitation  was  declined, 
houses  were  destroyed  and  cattle  shot  until  the  gentle 
missionaries  were  worn  out.     In  September,  they  accom- 
panied  "their   uninvited    escorts"    to    the    country    of 
the  Wyandots.     The  winter  was  one  of  hunger  and,  in 
the  spring,  about  a  hundred  of  the  exiles  returned  to  the 
deserted  homes  to  gather  of  the  corn  that  had  been  left 
standing    in    the    fields    in    September.     Then    Colonel 
David  Williamson  hastily  collected  a  band  of  borderers 
and   hastened  to  the  valley  of  the   Muskingum  where 
they  found  the  Indians  harvesting  their  corn.     The  white  March,  178a 
men  shut  the  red  men  in  a  building  and  took  a  vote  as  to 
whether  the  captives  should  be  carried  to  Fort  Pitt  or 
murdered  where  they  were.    Only  eighteen  votes  were  cast 
on  the  side  of  mercy.     The  prisoners  were  then  told  that 
"  inasmuch  as  they  were  Christians,  they  would  be  given 
one  night  to  prepare  for  death  in  a  Christian  manner;" 
in  the  morning,  "  ninety-six  persons  magnified  the  name 
of  the   Lord  by  patiently  meeting  a  cruel  death."     The 
centennial  of  the  massacre  was  celebrated  at  Gnadenhutten 
by  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  victims. 
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Expedition 


June  5,  6 


June  1 1 


Elizabeth 
Zane 


A  Year 
of  Blood 


Autograph  of  William  Crawford 


1782  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  a  party  of  more  than 
The  Crawford  fouF  hundred  mounted  backwoodsmen,  including  most  of 
those  who  a  few  weeks  before  had  shown  their  prowess 
in  the  murder  of  the  inoffensive  hundred,  set  out  from 
Mingo  Bottom  (Steubenville)  on  the  Ohio  to  punish  the 
hostile  Indians  and  to  "  put  a  stop  if  possible  to  the  scalp- 
ing, murdering  and  plundering  which  was  continually  com- 
mitted on  the  defenceless  settlers."  The  command  had 
been  given  by  vote  to  Colonel  William  Crawford,  a  brave 

officer  of  experience.     But 
their   plans   were   made 
known  to  the  Indians,  other 
tribes  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
Wyandots  and   Delawares, 
and  artillery  and  British  soldiers  were  sent  from  Detroit. 
There  were  two  battles  in  which  the  Americans  were  out- 
numbered  and   defeated.      Before   the    middle   of    the 
month,  the    remnant   of  the    expedition   was   again   at 
Mingo    Bottom,   a   defeated    and   demoralized    rabble. 
Colonel  Crawford  had  been  captured  and  none  of  the 
stragglers    could    tell    anything   of    his   fate.      He   was 
burned  at  the  stake;  "the  barbarity  of  the  Indian  mind 
exhausted  itself  in  the  ingenuity  of  the    tortures  with 
which  he  was  put  to  death." 

In  September,  1782,  Fort  Henry  (Wheeling)  was  a 
second  time  attacked.  The  desperate  battle  that  ensued 
is  now  chiefly  remembered  because  of  the  hazardous 
and  successful  expedition  of  Elizabeth  Zane.  When 
the  ammunition  of  the  garrison  was  exhausted,  she  ran 
from  the  fort  to  her  brother's  house,  sixty  yards  distant. 
Taking  from  a  table  its  stout  homespun  cloth,  she 
knotted  it  about  her  waist  and  poured  in  the  precious 
grains.  On  her  return,  the  Indians  recognized  the  mean- 
ing of  her  mission,  but  the  faster  the  bullets  flew  the 
faster  she  fled;  with  her  load,  she  reached  the  fort  in 
safety.  The  powder  was  used  wisely  and,  on  the 
fourteenth,  the  enemy  withdrew. 

This  was  "  Kentucky's  year  of  blood."  In  August,  a 
large  force  of  Indians  and  Detroit  rangers  under  Caldwell, 
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178a  McKee,  and  Girty  "the  rencMde,"  attacked  Bryan's 
Station.     They  were  driven  off,  but  drew   a   party   of 

Aii|iBti9  pursuers  into  an  ambuscade  at  the  Blue  Licks,  killed 
seventy,  captured  seven,  and  wounded  many  more.  In 
revenge,  Clark  led  an  expedition  that  destroyed  the 
Indian  towns  on  the  Little  Miami.  This  was  the  last 
important  expedition  before  peace  was  declared,  but 
Detroit  remained  in  British  possession  and  war  still 
smoldered  on  the  border. 


THE       SECOND       ATTEMPT       UPON        THE        SOUTH 


SINCE  the  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Charleston  Tht  B 
in   1776,  the  southern  states  had  been  free  from  '^'^ 
serious  attack.     As  the  net  result  of  several  years 
of  fighting,  the  British  forces  now  held  Newport  and     1^ 
New  York  while    the  Ameticans  held    the    rest  of  the 
country.     The  British  ministry  resolved  to  seek  another 
field    and  to  force   the    people    of  the    sparsely  settled 
southern  states  back  to  their  allegiance  to  the  king.      In 
November,  1778,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  Lieutenant-  i 
colonel  Archibald  Campbell  from  New  York  with  about 
thirty-five    hundred    men.     On    the    twenty-third     of  ■ 
December,  the  fleet  was  off  Tybee,     Without  waiting 
for  Brigadier-general  Augustine  Prevost  and  the  rein- 
forcements that  he  was  leading  from  Saint  Augustine,  the 
fleet  entered  the  river  and,  on  the  after-  " 

noon    of    the     twenty-eigi 

Brewton  Hill,  about  three  miles  beluw  Autognphof  A«gu«m. 
Savannah.     Between   the  hill  and  the  Prev«t 

city  were  a  morass  and  General  Robert  Howe  of  North 
Carolina  with  about  a  thousand  men.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  Campbell  advanced  to  the  attack;  the  American 
line  was  broken  and,  in  panic  and  confusion  and  with  < 
great  loss,  Howe's  men  were  driven  into  South  Carolina.  , 
With  a  loss  of  only  twenty-four,  the  British  took  Savan- 
nah and  more  than  four  hundred  prisoners.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  definite  attempt  to  roll  up  the  American 
line    from    the    southward.      From     Florida,    Prevost 
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invaded  Georgia,  took  Sunbury,  and  assumed  the  com-  1779 
mand  at  Savannah,  while  Campbell  captured  Augusta. 

At  the  request   .  «^<^^K>  ■    />'  ~^4fl|  G«uni 

of  southern  dele-  '      '  '   **' 

fates,  congress 
ad    appointed 
Generd    Lincoln  j 
to  the  southern 
command.     He 
arrived  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  sixth 
of     December. 
Gathering  a  force  I 
of  about  thirty-six 
hundred  ill-disci- 
plined  men  with 
troublesome    no- 
tions of  personal 
independence,   | 
Lincoln  advanced   ' 
to   the  Savannah 
River.     Most  of 

these      men      were  Cimpbell'i  Lenn  to  IJncoln  rebtire  to  Eichanie  of 

militia  who,  when  ^•^-'"-  '"^i""'"  ».  >7^5 

militia  operations  went  awry,  fled  to  the  swamps  and 
woods  and  carried  on  a  murderous  and  predatory  warfare 
against  neighbors  who  were  on  the  other  side,  a  partisan 
conflict  that  had  no  equal  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
In  February,  the  British  attempted  to  effect  a  lodgment 
on  Port  Royal  Island  but  were  driven  off  by  Colonel  FebrMry  i 
Moultrie,  and  a  body  of  about  eight  hundred  loyalist 
ban3itti  under  Colonel  Boyd  were  scattered  by  a  force 
gathered  by  Colonel  Andrew  Pickens.  Seventy  of 
Boyd's  Tories  were  captured  and  five  of  them  were 
hung  for  treason  against  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
Early  in  March,  Lincoln  began  a  movement  upon 
Augusta,  but  the  enemy  fell  upon  a  detachment  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  under  General  Ashe  at  Briar  Creek 
and     routed    it    so    completely    that    only    about    four 
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I  ^AUGUSTINPREVOST  E/fi  Br^a£er-Geara/,  Js/ 

l  Qmmmi \iM CJatf^Hii  Majisty'i  Tn^imtbiStmh- 

trm  D^ria^  MYOE  PARKER,  Jm.  E^,  nmmaMSm 
Hit  Mmj^'s  %tf  Mr  iht  Jfmr  Savantuh,  «/ ARCH^ 
BAU3  CAMPBELL,^}  tiKmm£MgilxNmthermDf 
taehmtal, 

A  PROCLAMATION. 


WIICREA! 


■IICREA3  rht  It'^  in  PnOumi.  bMI 


J—* 


Nivit*  of  GccKgi*  h*fc  HlaD«lHlff^  ibkl  Blv  ttrtrvtftnr  fliif fiurn  irf 
mD>irptTlkcBBdnGrfiUiHBlibAivltfldc*iF  n^vHfi-'  —-'<--—'--■ 

M  tREBT  UECURE.  Ah  ^  Ik  hH  of  the  p> 
rnJofikcT"'  17;}- AKE.  iM  Ann  nDuui  ' 
diii]«^.  fliil]  flubJt  A  idmn  ttnml  .Albntlf, 
■TfduH  •»(  dWir' "  -  -  -- ■ 

.(«mll  ll*  WlMliL     , ...... 

'niiHtiUwafV|£tfB*i>l«>".  Moli, 
H)iJlMinLba.C<i  JAMES MMIK 

neMuiirsf  cou;--- 

ni  HMKirtb  Lwii  MalHk 


«KfliiltEAi> 


Jihiill.iaii,  Ei|i>ianin>ril>cPn>lH, 

iMW.Kfe.  

-  7Jbl  tg>iir>n>llB, 


iMl.  E%    rn 


L«i  ^MW.  Kfei  Twtbnr, 

*.6tr-- 

.EJqLtl 

«n  JuU.i.'Cu/juklB'^ktAJiHMtT, 


K,  Et|;  MMkil  (T  ilw  C««  lUaMir. 


ai-silSirBrf; 


Aua  pRBvotr. 

HYDS  PARKBt. 
ARCH.  ''AMPfTil 


FROCI.AVIATmS-     BV     I'kKVOS-1',    F.ARKF.R,    AND    CaMI'BEI.L    TO   THli 
I*E(»1M.K    OK    GEOHtilA,     OATEIJ     MaKCH    4,      1/79 

(  From  copy  in  library  of  Congress) 
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hundred     and    fifty    men    rejoined     the     main    army.   1779 
Thus    Lincoln  lost  a  third    of  his  army  and    Prevost 
regained  the  upper  hand. 

South  Carolina  ordered  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons  a  PrapoKd 
and  Governor  Rutledge  gathered  the  South  Carolina  mili-  ^"^^ 
tia.     On  the  twentieth  of  April,  Lincoln  again  moved 
against  Augusta,  leaving  Moultrie  with  about  a  thousand 
men  to  defend  the  line  of  the  lower  Savannah.     Prevost 
at  once  crossed  the  i 
Savannah,    drove 
the    Americans 
under    Moultrie 
before    him,  and 
appeared   before 
Charleston.    De- 
fenses were  thrown 
up  and,  when  Pre- 
vost  crossed   the 
Ashley,    Pulaski 
and    his   famous 
legion  crossed  the 
Cooper.  The  state 
co_uni;U  proposed 
that    South    Caro- 
lina should  become 
neutral   "and    the  I 
question     whether  ' 
the    State  shall 
belong    to   Great 
Britain    or  remain 

one  of  the  United  States,  be  determined  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  those  two  powers."  Evidently,  Rutledge 
and  others  dreaded  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  the 
pillage  of  their  state,  and  they  probably  were  angered  by 
the  advice  of  congress  that  three  thousand  of  their  negroes 
should  be  armed.  But  the  younger  Laurens  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  neutrality;  GadsJeii  and  Ferguson 
voted  against  the  proposal ;  Edwards,  another  member  of 
the  council,  wept  at  the  thought;  and  Moultrie  made  no 
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1779  effort  to  conceal  his  disgust.  Prevost  demanded  a  sur- 
render of  the  garrison  and  Moultrie  exclaimed:  "We 
will  fight  it  out ! "  The  approach  of  Lincoln  temporarily 
saved  the  city  and  the  British  retreated  into  Georgia 
leaving  a  garrison  at  Beaufort  and  carrying  off  much  val- 
uable plunder.  The  heat  became  intense,  much  of  the 
^^^  ^      American  army  melted 

f/ 


'-^.;^ 


pt  of   a    */.  , — ^  -. 


away,  and  Lincoln 
with  about  eighthun- 
dred  infusibles  retired 
toBHeldon  for  sum- 


:  jCjA,  A*^.. 


-/ 


■rU^-< 


mer  quarters. 

After  being  shut  up 
at  Port   Royal  for 

,      ~-7      -j^'^.  -^  Y  •    several   months  by  a 

W-^^X- '--^^fy^^^^^  jiCiu  .  ■->    superior   British  fleet 
.  .^_  _  ^  ^  j^-  Y    ,  ^.1.  ^  .    .,     ji^gj.  ^gg  called  off  at 

the  end  of  June,  1 779, 
Admiral  d'Estaing 
had  captured  Grenada 
and  then  spent  some 
time  cruising  in  the 
West  Indies.  On  the 
first  of  September,  he 

'  appeared    off    the 

Georgia  coast  so  suddenly  that  he  took  four  British  war- 
ships by  surprise.  On  the  third,  he  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River  with  thirty-five  ships  and 
several  thousand  troops.  Arrangements  were  quickly 
made  for  a  combined  attack  upon  Savannah.  On  the 
evening  of  the  sixteenth,  d'Estaing,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  sunmioned  Prevost  to  surrender.  Lin- 
coln and  his  troops  arrived  on  the  twenty-third  and  siege 
operations  were  begun.  In  the  meantime,  the  British 
had  been  working  night  and  day  with  relays  of  negroes 
strengthening  their  defenses,  "Great  God!"  exclaimed 
Marion,  "who  ever  heard  anything  like  this  before? 
First  allow  your  enemy  to  intrenchpand  then  fight  him ! " 
The  allied  army,  about  seven  thousand  men,  besi^ed  the 
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town  for  two  weeks  or  more  without  making  much  1779 
impression.  Then,  fearing  the  autumnal  storms  and  the 
arrival  of  a  British  fleet,  d'Estaing  demanded  that  the 
siege  be  raised  or  an  assault  made.  On  the  eighth  of  C  '  ' 
October,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  assault  that  night, 
but  a  deserter  gave  the  enemy  full  information  of  the 
intended  movement.  Sheltered  behind  their  defenses, 
the  British,  with  trifling  loss  to  themselves,  were  able  to 


Mapofthr  Siti!^  uf  Savannih 

inflict  a  loss  of  more  than  a  thousand.     D'Estaing  was 
twice  wounded;  the  gallant  Pulaski,  and  Jasper,  the  hero 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  were  among  the  slain.     The   assault  Ocrober  9 
was  a  total  failure  and  Prevost  was  made  a  major-general. 

On   the  nineteenth  of  October,  the  dispirited  Ameri-  ciinronSaiii 
cans  crossed  the  river;   when  they  were  safely  over,  the  •"'t^f"'i"" 
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1779  French  embarked  and  sailed  away.     Between  Savannah 

1780  and  Charleston,  the  inhabitants  knew  not  where  to  find 
protection  while  the  victorious  redcoats  fairly  glowed 
with  CE^erness  for  plunder.  Sir  James  Wright,  the  royal 
governor  of  Geoi^ia  who  had  fled  in  1776,  returned  to 
rule  his  province;  only  in  the  interior  did  the  spirit  of 
armed  resistance  survive.     Encouraged  by  these  results, 

I  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
left    Lieutenant- 
eneral     Knyp- 
ausen  in    com- 
mand   at     New 
York    and    sailed 
with    Earl    Corn- 
wallis   and  sev-      ^ 
cnty-five  hundred  T^ 
men  for  Charles- 
ton.    By  the  end  ■ 
of  January,  most 
of  the   transports 
were    at  Tybee 
whence  Clinton 
I  sent  orders   for 
Francis  Rawdon 
Hastings,  better 
I  known  as  Lord 
Rawdon,  to  come 
on    from     New 
'  York   with    his 
brigade  of  three    '■  - 
thousand  more. 
'  The  British  landed 
on  the  Carolina 
coast  about  thirty  miles     ^.t^"''^     below  Charleston    and 
crossed    to    James     y"^       Island.     At   this  time,  the 
garrison    of  the     ^     city  amounted  to  about  twenty-    ';,•" 
two  hundred  regulars  and  one  thousand  militia,  but,  as 
Clinton  did  not  advance  for  nearly  a  month,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  able  to  bring  up  heavy  reinforcements  and  to 
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strengthen  the  defenses  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  It  was  1780 
hoped  that  Commodore  Whipple,  who  had  in  the  har- 
bor nine  small  vessels  carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guns,  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  British  fleet  from 
crossing  the  bar  and  there  was  too  much  confidence  in 
the  neglected  and  almost  worthless  Fort  Moultrie. 

On  the    twentieth    of  March,  Admiral    Arbuthnot's  Chuiaton 
smaller  ships  crossed  the  bar  without  much  difficulty,  and  J^^^^ 


Map  nf  the  Siege  of  Chirlalon 

most  of  Whipple's  vessels  were  sunk  by  their  own  crews 
to  obstruct  the  channel  between  the  town  and  Shutes 
Folly  Island,  the  guns  and  men  of  the  squadron  being 
transferred  to  the  batteries  on  shore.     On  the  ninth  of 
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780  April,    in    a   furious    thunder-storm,    the    British    fleet 

hugged  the  shore  of  James  Island,  passed  Fort  Moultrie 

-  ^  with  a  loss  of  only  twent)'-seven  men  and 

\A^Hh\A       one  ordnance  vessel,  and  anchored  under 

!^|^^H^B       the  guns  of  Fort  Johnson  within  cannon- 

^K^^hK       shot  of  the  town.     Meanwhile,  the  British 

^^""  land  forces  had  crossed  the  Ashley  and 

made  good  their  position  between  the  two 

rivers.     Clinton  demanded  a  surrender  on 

the    ninth,    opened    fire    on    the  '' 

eleven th^  slowly    closed    about    the 

city,  and  made  evacuation  impossible. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  a  force  of 

seamen  and    marines  captured  Fort 

Moultrie.     Resistance    now    became 

hopeless.     On  the  elayenth  of  May, 

Lincoln  surrendered  the  city  and  more  than  five  thou- 


Coal  oT  Amn  of  Anhur  Middlecon 


sand  men.      Among  those  who  had  been  active  in  the 
defense  of  the  city  was  Arthur  Middleton,  a  signer  of 
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the  declaration  of  independence.     He  was  carried  as  a  i    780 
political  prisoner  to  Saint  Augustine  and  was  later  con- 
fined in  the  "Jersey"  prison  ship.     He  was  exchanged 
before  the  end  of  the  year  and  served  in  congress  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

The    loss  of  Charleston   left   South   Carolina  at  the  Tiriet«i-) 
mercy  of  the  enemy.     Silver  plate  was  carried  off  and,  ^*^"" 
at  one  embarkation,  two  thousand  negroes  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  for  , 
sale.      A    major-gen- 
eral's dividend  of  the 
spoil  was  more  than 
four      thousand 
guineas.    Ninety  Six, 
Camden,    and    other 
strate^c  places  in  the 
interior  of  the   state 
were     occupied     and 
three  expeditions  sent 
into    the    up-country 
to    encourage    the 
loyalists  and  to  over- 
awe   the    rebellious,  j 
One  of  these  went  up  1 
the  Savannah  to  Au- 
gusta; another  to  the 
district  of  Ninety  Six; 
while  the    third    and 
lai^est,  led  by  Corn- 
wallis,    moved      into  ' 
the    region    north  of 
the    Santee.     Corn-  y^ 

wallis  sent  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Tarleton, 
a   dashing    cavalry 

leader,  with  seven  hundred  mounted  men  in  pursuit  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Buford  and  the  remnants  of  the 
American  cavalry  and  some  Virginia  troops  who  had 
been   too    late  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Charleston. 


y\J^y^/^^7^ 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


By  Sir  HENRr  CUNTOI^^    Knight  of  the  Baih,  r;,/../.// 

of  His  Majeft/s  Forces,  and  MARlO't  ARBUrH2<ijl\ 

Efquirej  rice-Admiral of  tin  Blue,   ITts  MVicflfs  O.wv:}}' 

fioners  to  reflore  Peace  and  good  (loverfmieut  iti   the  ficrj! 

Colonies  in  Hebe II ion  in  Notth-.dmerica^ 

PROCLAMATION. 

|fi  MajcsfV  hiving  bf.ii  piv-ifol.  hy  IIU  IaIUT.  Vnt-nr,  'mkIct  cI.c  ( ^  ..r..„l 
of  Orcar-Hrirain,  ii»  jpimi'it  w-  to  Ik  hit  (  oininiiliuivi-,  rr)  rciViri*  tl:^'  litiifMi;;? 
of  i'MCc  am<  l.iWl)  to  i.k*  fiioral  i  olon-I-o  '\w  UcJhIIi.  \  \\\  Anvri<:.-i,  \Vi*-  i'cj 
hereby  make  puWic  \\->  moU  j,i.i'  'o-i--  lnt<.-:it!iiii«,   n.'i  .i  ()bi"uii-i:cL*  m  Mj  v.\j:n- 

1<    >        A^l*.    ••         «    >«    .-■  i'.  ...I-  ..1.1....-  .I..!! l...k  I.  ..  1.  .._  1  .■ 


H 


Qd  lKU"i»y  t  111  U|iiiii  .-.II  Hi"  .»»,ni-iiy  >  i^iinuii  ■  iiii|ti.  ^  ui  t-c  aiiiti:  j  wun  jin.*;-  |  :k.l4\-';  X^. 
in  ofJ.ci  til. it  .1  Mc  il'-i:..,  l-n.(iiiliicivt  in  I'l.'.r  owa  Hapi'i'icfs,  \  A  the  W-irir;-  .in)  i';...'*- 
pcrity  of  the  ProMi.jc,  may  I'l-  i':?  inoic  rj^ccdily  \\A  c;My  ati.jiiicJ. 

GIVEN    uriviCT  t»ur   Ilai.J.i   :inJ  Scali,  nt  Cl^.•lllL^-To\^ :',   ilx-^'i.I 

l):iv  of  Tuni,  in  tlic  r\VL:itis.tli  Yc;'.r  of  Hi**.  M:iicllv">  Rcirsi.   .•'  l* 
.'..  i>  ■''  *^ 

ill  llh;  V(   T  t'l  (^'.Jf  I.Oli.l  O"-.    '1  I'MlltlindScVcll  lluiulicj  .IDll  Kif  '/cV. 

HKN'RY   Cl.INTON. 
MARIOT  ARBLTHNOT. 

Jamks  Simpson,  Sccrct^iry. 

Chau:.l--To\vn  :   Printci!  l»y  R«>rKsi .  dn*,    MaiP-nmi)   ^c   C/;.l«. 
One  ok  the  Pmoclamations  issued  by  Clinton  and   Arbuthnot 


dieir  bfil  BirrhriKlit  :in.Iiiii.i''il  1.»-ki:'-i\i,  .\w\  wyjWA  liuc  -^ipcrici  :  .A'  the  ''imciiiv  of 
their  Profieflions.  a  lull  .'hil  Im*  T  fiton  will  be  ^i  witcd  hT  tlir  riL.ti'in-ib^c  <  'ilcncc-;  wliic  i  rhcy 
|iaTeh?»ctoforp  cciiiinlttcd,  i:*  liich  \la:iucf  a:l<li■o^n.^^^ls  ^T.M-''U  •    ••■ntniiIi»;iJo'.',  '    ■.  I. 

NEYMtTliLitMit  it  H  only  to  iIki:!.',  wIio»  r»iivi»ir..j  or  •.i.vir  Lri\>i.,  jic  uawW  , 
rcTolve;!  to  rn-jui  l>  and  Sj|>}v,ri  ih- ♦■  CiovcrnH'CiV.  MiMkr  »vlii'.h  xW^y  yscw  r-inr.'ily  "i 
C«  happy  fl'^.il  tree,- 'Iwt  ihde  ijM." J. iu.-»  •  ■:Iti's  :irc  t'lm-  niori-  hjk    o!.  and  thctK.'ic  rl-nJi 
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Tarleton   overtook   Buford   near  the  Waxhaw,  not  far  i    780 

from   the  North  Carolina  line,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  .,  '"^f    '*   ' 

May.     Buford  and  some  of  his  men  escaped,  but  of  an 

unresisting  five  hundred  who  appealed  for  quarter,  one 

hundred  and  thirteea.were  killed  on  the  spot  and  one 

hundred  and  fifty  "were  too  badly  hacked  to  be  moved."    '    '^ ^  S  ^  ^  ^^""^ 

To  this  day,  "Tarleton's  quarter"  is  a  familiar  expression  \^k  a.  ^*  '^  "^ 

in  that  part  of  the  Palmetto  State.     Sir  Henry  Clinton  |. 

wrote   to    Germain :   "  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  there  June  4 

are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are  not  either  our 

prisoners  or  in  arms  with  us." 

With  skilful  management,  the  British  might  now  have  Government 
held  the  state  with  but  little  further  opposition.     South  ^   ,     ^ 
Carolmians  had  accepted  the  declaration  ot  mdependence 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  other  colonies  rather 
than  from  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  separation.     As  late 
as  1779,  says  McCrady,  "their  zeal  and  their  fire  were 
yet  to  be  aroused."      Their  indiflFerence  was  doubtless 
increased  by  a  feeling  of  resentment  at  the  other  colonies 
for  not  having  rendered  more  assistance.     But  the  British  > 
policy   was    not   wise.      Proclamation  followed  procla- 
mation with  promises  of  pardon  and  benefits  for  the   | 
obedient  and  of  punishments  and  confiscations  for  the 
refractory.     In  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  capit- 
ulation at  Charleston,  Clinton  proclaimed  as  rebels  all  June  3 
who  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  required  even 
prisoners  on  parole  to  take  an  active  part  in  restoring  the 
king's  authority.     He  then  sailed  for  New  York  leaving 
the  southern  command  to  Cornwallis. 

A  large  part  of  the  population  was  willing  to  remain  PartUan 
neutral,  but,  when  the  issue  was  thus  made  up,  it  was  ^^^^ 
natural  that  the  South  Carolina  patriot,  hopeless  as  he 
was,  should  say,  "If  I  must  fight,  I  will  fight  on  the  side 
of  my  countrymen."     Organized  resistance  was  out  of 
the    question,  but    it  was   not  long  before  a  system  of 
partisan  warfare  was  wearying  the  conquerors.     "Sumter     x 
sounded  the  bugle  among  the  hills  on  the  Catawba  and 
Broad   Rivers;   Marion's    shrill  whistle  rang   amid    the 
swamps  on  the  Pedee;  and  Pickens  and  Clarke  called 
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1780  forth  the  brave  sons  of  hberty  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Saluda."  Another  of  these  partisan  leaders  was  William 
R.  Davie  who  had  doffed  a  Princeton  student's  gown  to 
take  the  sword  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 
OcDcni  Thomas  Sumter  had  been  present  at  Braddock's  defeat 

'"■"*'  in  1755  and  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  second 

South  Carolina  regiment  of  riflemen  in  1776.  After  the 
fell  of  Charleston,  he  hid  in  the  Santee  swamps,  made  his 
way  to  North  Carolina,  collected  a  band  of  refugees,  and 
returned  southward  to  harass  the  British.  With  him  was 
I  Colonel  William  NeaJe, 
whose  regiment  Corn- 
wallis  was  trying  to  force 
into  the  service  of  the 
king.  Many  of  Neale's 
men  joined  their  old 
commander  and,  with 
Whig  recruits  from  the 
Waxnaw,  swelled  the 
partisan  band  to  about 
six  hundred;  then  Gov-  '"• 
ernor  Rutlec^ge  made 
Sumter  a  brigadier-gen- 
I  eral  of  the  state  militia. 
Francis  Marion  had 
been  well  schooled  in 
partisan  and  regular  war- 
fare. He  had  fought 
the  Indians  in  1761,  had 
been  with  Moultrie  at 
Charleston  in  1 776, 
J  and  served  in  the 
'  disastrous  expedi- 
tion against  Savan- 
nah in  1779.  He 
later  oi^nized  the 
force  that  became  famous  as  "  Marion's  brigade,"  arming 
and    equipping  it  as  fortune  permitted.     At  a  country 
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forge,  old  saws  were  rudely  reshaped  into  sabers,  and  pew-  1780 

ter  mugs  were   molded  into  bullets.     His  men   moved 

with  almost  superhuman  swiftness  and,  when  hard  pressed, 

vanished  in  the  woods  and  swamps  only  to  reunite  and 

strike  a  staggering  blow  before  the  search  for  them  was 

ended.     When  they  had  no  blankets,  they  slept  on  the 

ground;    while    other   troops    took   up    their  beds  and 

walked,  they  went  on  the  double-quick  without  them. 

It  is  said  that  after  a  long  and  fruitless  chase  of  Marion's 

men,  the  quick-moving  Tarleton  said:   "Come  boys,  let 

us  go  back  and  find  the  game  cock  [meaning  Sumter]  ; 

as  for  ^this  damned  swamp-fox,  the  devil  himself  could 

not  catch  him."     The  two  epithets  stuck  where  Tarleton 

put  them. 

Toward   the   end    of  June,  about    thirteen    hundred  a  Celtic 
loyalists  assembled  at  Ramsour's  Mills,  near  the  pres-  cmiwtr 
ent  Lincolnton,  in    North  Carolina.      Here  they  were 
attacked  by  a  force  of  Whig  militia  and  "acquaintances 
and  old   neighbors  fought  until   nearly  three    hundred 
were  killed  or  wounded."     In  South  Carolina,  most  of 
the  Scotch  took  the  British  side,  while  most  of  the  up- 
country  Scotch-Irish  became  Whigs.     Tory  and  British 
parties   went   about   pillaging   and    murdering   and  the 
Whigs  equaled  them  in  bitterness  and  ferocity.     On  the 
first  of  August,  Sumter  failed  to  capture  a  post  at  Rocky 
Mount;    five  days  later,  assisted  by  Davie,  he  attacked 
a  force  of  five  hundred  British  regulars  and  Tories  at  ' 
Hanging  Rock.     After  the  Tories  had  been  put  to  flight 
and  sixty-two  of  Tarleton's  legion  had   been  killed  or 
wounded,  Sumter's  ill-disciplined  men  began  a  quest  for 
liquor  and  plunder;  then  the  enemy  made  a  final  assault 
and  Sumter  had  to  retreat.     Then  and  there,  an  orphan  \ 
boy  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  Andrew  Jackson,  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  fighter.     In  twelve  engagements 
during  the  month  beginning  the  twelfth  of  July  and  end- 
ing the  twelfth  of  August,  about  five  hundred  British 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  at  a  loss  of  not  half 
that   number  of   patriots.     No   other  state  suflfered  so  I 
much  from  the  ravages  of  war  as  did  South  Carolina.  | 


.'O 
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1780  During  the  war,  "one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  battles, 

actions,  and  engagements  took  place  in  the  state." 
Guci  cboMK  About  the  middle  of  April,  Baron  de  Kalb  had  been 
^^^  sent  southward  with  about  two  thousand  Maryland  and 
Delaware  troops.  On  the  first  of  June,  at  Petersburg, 
Vtt^nia,  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston,  but  he 
pressed  on  and,  by  the  twentieth  of  June,  was  at  Hills- 
boro,  North  Carolina.  Lincoln's  surrender  made  it 
necessary  for  congress  to  appoint  a  new  general  to  com- 
mand in  the  South.  Washington  desired  that  General 
Greene  should  be  named,  but  congress  chose  "the  hero 
of  Saratoga"  for  the  task  of  "burgoyning  Cornwallis," 
Gates  accepted  the  position  with  confidence  and  received 
many  congratulations.  "Our  affairs  to  the  southward 
look  blue,"  wrote  Richard 
Peters,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  war;  "so  they 
did  when  you  took  com- 
mand before  the  Burgoy- 
nade.  I  can  only  now  , 
say,  Go  and  do  likewise- —  \ 
God  bless  you!"  Charles 
Lee,  with  a  shrewder  ap- 
preciation of  Gates's  abili- 
ties, is  said  to  have  given 
the  ominous  warning : 
"Take  care  that  your 
northern  laurels  do  not 
change  to  southern  wil- 
lows." 

Gates  arrived  at  Hills- 
boro  and  succeeded  Kalb 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
July.  Two  days  later  he  marched  southward  with  what 
he  called  the  "Grand  Army."  Contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  principal  officers,  he  took  the  shorter  route  through 
the  sand-hill  region,  a  belt  of  pine  barrens  peopled  largely 
with  Tories,  instead  of  the  longer  way  through  the  fer- 
tile and  friendly  counties  of  Rowan  and  Mecklenburg. 
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On  the  seventh  of  August,  he  effected  a  junction  with   1780 
the  North  Carolina  militia  under  Caswell  and,  by  the      r 
thirteenth,  was  at    Rugeley's   Mills,  twelve  miles  from         ^   ^ 
Camden.     He  now  had  about  fourteen  hundred  good      \u     '  '* 
troops  and  about  nine  hundred  militia,  many  of  whom 
had  never  been  in  action,  and  had  just  received  bayonets 
in  the  use  of  which  they  had  not  been  instructed. 

Meanwhile,   Lord    Rawdon   had   been   gathering   an  OatetWastn 
inferior  force  of  British  in  front  of  Camden.     If  Gates  ^^**  ^^* 
had  moved  forward  at  once,  he  might  have  overwhelmed 
Rawdon,  but  he  wasted  two  days  and  then  took  up  a 
position  at  Clermont.     On  the  fourteenth,  he  was  joined 
by  seven  hundred  Virginia  militia  under  Brigadier-gen-         q  t . 
eral  Stevens,  and  sent  four  hundred  of  his  best  troops  to 
cooperate  with  Sumter  in  cutting  the  British  line  of  com- 
munication, evidently  hoping  that  he  might  surround  the 
British  as  he  had  done  Burgoyne.     On  the  same  day, 
Cornwallis   reached    Camden   with    reinforcements   that  ^  ^ .       6--^ 

brought  his  army  up  to  about  two  thousand  men. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  a  stnnge 
August,  Gates  set  out  for  Camden  to  attack  Cornwallis,  comcideiice 
and  Cornwallis  set  out  from  Camden  to  surprise  Gates. 
The  night  was  dark  and  sultry  and  both  armies  marched 
through  the  deep  sand  without  sound  of  footfall. 
Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  the  two  vans  metl 
near  Saunders  Creek.  The  surprise  was  mutual  and  the 
double  attack  simultaneous.  Colonel  Armand's  French 
legion  of  the  American  van  fled  panic-stricken,  but  the 
Virginia  and  the  North  Carolina  militia  closed  in  from  the 
flanks  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  two 
armies  deployed  across  the  road  and  waited  for  daylight. 
Hearing  from  a  prisoner  that  the  British  numbered  three 
thousand  men,  Gates  called  a  council  of  war  and  asked 
what  ought  to  be  done.  "Well,  gentlemen, is  it  not  too 
late  now  to  do  anything  but  fight?"  asked  Stevens. 

The  British  army  had  crossed  Saunders  Creek;  their  The  Battle 
rear  and  both  flanks  were  protected  by  swamps.     The  <>^Carodcn 
Americans  were  in  an  open  wood  and  both  flanks  were 
exposed.     The    situation    was    singularly    favorable    to 
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1780  Cornwallis  with  a  force  that  was  weaker  in  numbers  but 
superior  in  discipline  and  efficiency.  On  the  American 
right  were  Kalb  and  Gist  with  the  continentals  and 
Dixon's  North 
Carolina  regi- 
ment; on  the  left 
were  Caswell  and 
Stevens  with  their 
militia  brigades. 
On  the  British  left 
was  Lord  Rawdon 
while  on  the  right, 
opposed  to  Gates's 
untried  militia, 
Cornwallis  placed 
his  best  troops 
under  his  best  offi- 
cer, Lieutenant- 
colonel  Webster, 
Gates  appears  to 
have  fought  with 
no  definite  plan 
and  the  result  was 
a  rout  rather  than 
a  battle.  The 
American  left  fled 
at  the  first  onset 
and  the  r^ulars 
on  the  right  were 

Mjp  of  the  Battle  ol  OmJen  ^Ut     tO      plCCeS      OF 

driven  from  the  field.  Brave  old  Kalb,  unhorsed  and 
fighting  on  foot,  fell  pierced  with  eleven  wounds  and 
died  three  days  later.  Gates  fled  with  such  precipitation 
that  that  night  he  was  at  Charlotte,  sixty  miles  away. 
In  less  than  four  days  he  was  at  Hillsboro  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  distant,  without  even  an  escort.  Here 
he  began  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  fragments  ^t  his 
broken  armv.  Few  disasters  were  ever  more  complete. 
With  a  loss  slightly  in  excess   of  three    hundred,  the 
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British  had  killed  and  wounded  about  a  thousand  and  1780     \  bo^"» 
had  captured  as  many  more,  besides  seven  cannons,  two 
thousand  muskets,  and    Gates's  entire    baggage    train. 
The  laurels  of  Saratoga  had  indeed  changed  into  willows. 
Cornwallis  retired  to  Camden. 

Stunning  as  was  the  blow,  it  was  quickly  followed  by.  The 
another.     On  the  day  before  the  battle,  Sumter  captured  tJJJJ^T*  .«-' "  ^ 

Cornwallis's  supply  train  at  the  Wateree  and  took  more  j/>'^  ^ 

than  a  hundred  prisoners.  He  then  retreated  up  the  "^  * 
Wateree  River  to  Fishing  Creek  where  he  was  surprised  Augu^  18 
by  Tarleton.  All  the  booty  and  prisoners  were  lost,  a 
hundred  and^fty  Americans  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  upward[s^  or  three  hundred  were  captured.  On  the 
same  aay,  however,  Isaac  Shelby,  Elijah  Clarke,  and 
James  Williams  with  a  partisan  force  inflicted  a  crushing  ,  -^^ 

defeat  on  four  or  five  hundred   British  and  Tories  at    -     •- •>  ^vf  »'^* 
Musgrove's    Mills.     Two  days  later,  the  wily    Marion 
dashed  upon  a  British  detachment,  captured  twenty-six, 
released  a  hundred  and  fifty  Marylanders  taken  at  Cam- 
den, and  escaped  with  the  loss  of  only  two.men  wounded. 

After  spending   nearly  a  month  at  Camden  during  Comwaiiia 
which   time   the  troops  suflFered  greatly  from  heat  and  chJrio^*° 
fever,  Cornwallis  pushed  on  with  the  main  army  to  Char- 
lotte early  in  September.     In  the  meantime,  Tarleton 
moved  northward  between  the  Catawba  and  the  Broad 
and  joined    Cornwallis.     With    a    force    composed    of 
northern  and  southern  Tories,  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  1 
an  able  Scotch  officer,  operated  among  the  foot-hills  of  ' 
the  mountains. 

In  attempting  to  cut  off  a  force  under  Colonel  Clarke  Ferguson's 
who  had  followed  up  the  success  at  Musgrove's  Mills  by  ^'«P^y 
making  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Augusta  and  had  then 
retreated  northward,  Ferguson  pushed  far  to  the  west- 
ward into  a  semi-wilderness  as  far  as  a  place  called  Gil- 
bert Town,  near  the  present  Rutherfordton  in  North 
Carolina.  While  here,  having  heard  that  some  of  the 
over-mountain  men  had  been  at  Musgrove's  Mills,  he 
paroled  a  prisoner  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  Isaac 
Shelby  and  sent  him  to  tell  the  people  of  Watauga  that 
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I  7  8  o  if  they  did  not  desist  from  opposing  the  king  he  would 
march  over  the  mountains,  hang  tneir  leaders,  and  lay 
waste  their  country  with  fire  and  sword. 

Theo^.  After   their   victory   at    Musgrove's    Mills,    Shelby, 

JJ^***°  Clarke,  and  Williams  had  formed  a  tentative  plan  to 
raise  a  force  and  attack  Ferguson ;  Fei^son's  threat  was 
what  was  needed  to  bring  the  necessary  men  into  the 
field.      Sycamore   Shoals   on    the    Watauga    River   was 

September  %s  Selected  as  the  rendezvous  and  the  appointed  day  saw  a 
strange  assemblage.  Colonel  William  Campbell  was 
there  with  four  hundred  men  from  southwestern  Virginia. 
Colonel  Charles  McDowell  was  there  with  about  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  refiigee  Whigs.  Practically  the  whole 
population  of  the  Watauga  region  attended.  Shelby  and 
Sevier  each  had  a  company  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
men.  The  danger  from  the  Cherokees  was  too  great  to 
allow  all  to  go,  but  the  young  men  came  to  enroll  them- 
selves for  the  campaign  while  the  old  men  who  were  to 
be  left  behind  came  to  encourage  the  youthful  soldiers 
and  to  receive  instructions  for  the  defense  of  the  stations. 
Most  of  the  volunteer  riflemen  were  clad  in  homespun 
and  wore  the  hunting-shirt  characteristic  of  the  backwood 
soldiery.  Each  one  owned  the  rifle  that  he  bore  and 
knew  the  horse  that  carried  him. 

whigvenut         On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  and  under  the 

^^^  leadership  of  Colonel  Campbell,  the  whole  force  set  out 

for  Gilbert  Town  where  Ferguson  was  supposed  to  be. 

September  30  At  the  Catawba  River,  they  were  joined  by  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  from  North  Carolina  under  Colo- 

October  6  nel  Cleavcland,  and  at  the  Cowpens,  by  four  hundred 
more  fi-om  South  Carolina.  Meanwhile,  two  deserters 
informed  Ferguson  of  the  American  approach.  Fer- 
guson at  once  sent  to  Ninety  Six  for  reinforcements, 
hastened  messengers  to  Cornwallis  informing  him  of  the 
situation,  recalled  his  furloughed  men,  and  fell  back 
slowly  toward  Charlotte.  On  the  sixth  of  Octoher,  he 
encamped  on  King's  Mountain,  a  rocky  plateau  about 
six  hundred  yards  long  and  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country — a  position  so  strong 
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that  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "  all  the  rebels  out-1  1780 
side  of  hell"  could  not  drive  him  from  it.    On  the  even-\ 
ing    of  the    same  day.  Colonel   Campbell  selected  his 
best-mounted  men  and,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow,  pushed  'A 

forward  from  the  Cowpens  to  fight  Ferguson  wherever  (;  ^ 
he  could  find  him.  The  command  marched  all  night 
and  so  timed  their  movements  that  Ferguson  was  almost  / 
surrounded  before  he  knew  of  the  presence  of  his  enemy. 
Ferguson's  command  had  been  recruited  from  the  loyal- 
ist population ;  Draper  says  that  Ferguson  himself  was 
probably  the  only  British  soldier  present.  The  impend- 
ing battle  was  to  be  fought  between  Whigs  and  Tories; 
he  who  loses  need  little  hope  for  mercy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  of  October,  the  The  Battu  of 
Americans  dismounted,  secured  their  horses  under  guard  5^*"^^^^ 
and  out  of  gunshot,  and  advanced  to  the  attack.  From 
diflFerent  sides  of  the  hill  they  crept  up  the  wooded  slopes, 
firing  when  they  saw  an  enemy.  Colonel  Campbell 
threw  oflF  his  coat  and  cried :  "  There  they  are,  my  brave 
boys ;  shout  like  hell  and  fight  like  devils ! "  The  order 
seems  to  have  been  literally  obeyed.  Three  times  were 
the  assailants  driven  back  by  desperate  bayonet  charges 
only  to  reform  their  lines,  return  to  fight,  and  to  repay 
twofold  the  slaughter  that  swept  down  from  the  hilltop. 
Ferguson  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  rushing  from 
point  to  point  to  encourage  his  men.  Twice  the  Tories 
ran  up  white  flags  and  twice  Ferguson  cut  them  down. 
Rather  early  in  the  action,  he  fell,  pierced  by  half  a 
dozen  balls  and  the  command  passed  to  Captain  Abra- 
ham de  Peyster,  a  New  York  Tory,  of  "The  King's 
American  Regiment."  After  the  action  had  raged  tor 
more  than  an  hour,  the  enemy  displayed  the  white  flag 
and  asked  for  quarter.  Just  then,  a  foraging  party 
that  Ferguson  had  sent  out  began  an  attack  on  the 
American  rear — an  adequate  reason  for  continuing  the 
action  although  the  foe  in  front  was  begging  for  quarter. 
At  all  events,  some  of  the  Whigs  shouted  "Give  'em 
Buford's  play,"  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
slaughter  ceased.     Had  King's  Mountain  been  a  British 
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1780  victory,  some  American  historians  would  have  called  it  a 

"massacre." 
The  Effect  of       The  British  force  had  been  completely  enveloped  and 
theB.iifc       fg^  if  any  of  the  Tories  escaped;    about  nine  hundred 


Map  uF  Ihc  Binle  of  Ring's  Muuntim 

were  killed,  wounded  or  taken.  The  Whig  loss  was 
officially  reported  at  twenty-eight  killed  and  sixty 
wounded;  the  loss  was  probably  greater.  The  Ameri- 
cans captured  arms  largely  in  excess  of  the  British 
loss  in  men,  Ferguson  having  had  a  surplus  supply  for 
the  arming  of  the  loyalist  recruits  who  flocked  to  his 
army  as  it  advanced  through  the  country.  The  victors 
slept  upon  the  field  and,  at  dawn  of  the  next  day,  buried 
the  dead.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  the  hurried 
homeward  march  was  begun,  victors  and  vanquished  alike 
half  famished.  On  the  thirteenth,  a  court  was  impro- 
vised, thirty  or  forty  of  the  hated  Carolina  Tories  were 
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sentenced  to  death,  and  nine  were  hung  in  retaliation  for   i    7   8  o 
Cornwallis's  execution  of  influential  patriots.     The  battle    | 
of  King's  Mountain  cost  Cornwallis  a  quarter  of  his  army     '  -/ 
and  changed  the  course  of  the  war  in  the  South.     Corn- 
wallis fell  back  from  Charlotte   to  Winnsboro  between 
Camden  and  Ninety  Six,  and  "the  hero  of  Saratoga," 
following  at  a  respectful  distance,  placed  the  remnants  of 
his  "grand  army"  in  camp  at  Charlotte. 

Small  as  were  the  numbers  engaged,  the  battle  of  King's  Morgan 
Mountain  was  one  of  the  nipst  important  of  the  war. 
Congress  was  sending  needed  aid;  as  hope  rose  in  the 
hearts  of  the  southern  patriots,  they  increased  their  activi- 
ties.     Among   the  reinforcements   was  Colonel  Daniel  | 
Morgan.     No  man  except  Arnold  had  done  so  much  in 
the  conflicts  with   Burgoyne,  but  in  its  distribution  of 
rewards,  congress^  had  ignored  him.     Justly  indignant  at 
this    ingratftude,   Morgan    resigned    his    command   and 
retired  to  his  home  in  Virginia.     In  June,  1780,  congress 
directed  that  he  should  be  reemployed  in  the  southern 
army  but  Morgan  showed  no  eagerness  to  serve  again 
under  "the  hero  of  Saratoga."     After  the   disaster   at 
Camden,  his  patriotism  got  the  better  of  his  indignation 
and  he  hastened  to  the  front;  he  arrived  at  Hillsboro  in    i 
September   and    congress  soon  made  him   a  brigadier-    ' 
general. 

At  Valley  Forge,  in  March,  1778,  General  Greene  Greene 
had  accepted  the  thankless  ofi^er  of  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, reserving  the  right  to  command  on  the  field  of 
battle  as  he  did  at  Monmouth.  In  August,  1780,  he 
resigned  that  oflice  and,  in  October,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  at  West  Point,  a  place  made  vacant  by 
Arnold's  treason  as  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 
When  the  failure  of  Gates's  southern  campaign  forced 
the  choice  of  a  new  commander,  all  eyes  turned  toward 
Greene  as  his  successor.  On  his  way  to  his  new  com- 
mand, Greene  left  Steuben  in  Virginia  to  recruit  and 
organize  a  force  as  quickly  as  possible.  Washington 
said:  "I  think  I  am  giving  you  a  general,  but  what  can 
a  general  do  without  men,  without  arms,  without  clothing. 
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1780  without  stores,  without    provisions."     But   the   "gift" 
of  the  general  changed  the  aspect  of  af&in.     Greene 
,   ^  relieved  Gates  at  Charlotte  on  the  second  of  December. 

He  was  destined  not  to  win  a  single  victory  where  he 
personally  commanded  and  yet  to  emerge  ftom  the 
southern  conflict  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  second 
soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
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A  FTER  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Washington  had  wuhinftiiii-i 
L\      taken   up    his    headquarters   at  White    Plains  ^™4J° 
J.   \.    whence,  in  September,  he  sent   to  congress  a  Quunn 
copy  of  the  report  of  a  board  of  officers  that  he  had. 
appointed  "to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  eligible  f""'- '' ''  ' 
plan    for    invading    Canada."     A   few   weeks    later,  he 
received  "a  plan  and  sundry  resolutions  of  Congress  for 
attacking  Canada  the  next  Campaign  "  and  replied  express-  Noranbetn, 
ing  his  disapproval  of  the  plan.     Later  in  the  month,  '''* 
he  reported  that  his  army  was  in  motion  to  the  places  of 
the  respective  cantonments  for  winter  quarters.     Nine    >>.  '^ "''' 
brigades  were  to  be  stationed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point,  seven  j,,.^  ^/i.,', 
at  Middlebrook,  and  one  at  Eltzabethtown  to  cover  the 
lower  part  of  Jersey.     Six  brigades  were  to  be  stationed  '^"  \  ■ '  '^ 
at  West  Point  and  east  of  the  Hudson,  for  the  immediate     >    ■  ^  ' 
defense  of  the  Highlands  and    the    protection   of  the 
country  lying  along  the  sound.     In  closing  his  communi- 
cation, Washington  said :    "  The  Troops  must  again  have~i 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  hutting,  as  they  did  last 
year.     But,  as  they  are  now  well  clad,  and  we  have  had 
more  leisure  to  make  some  little  preparations  for  winter- 
quarters,  I  hope  they  will  be  in  a  more  comfortable  situ-, 
ation,  than  they  were  in  the  preceding  winter." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1779,  Washington  a  Gloomy 
wrote  to  George  Mason :    "  I  have  seen  without  despond-  °"''"'' 
ency  even  for  a  momt. —  the  hours  which  America  have 
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Ills  stiled  her  gloomy  ones,  but  I  have  beheld  no  day  since 

the  commencement  of  hostilities  that  I  have  thought  her 

liberties  in  such  eminent  danger  as  at  present.     .     .     . 

;  Indeed  we  seem  to  be  verging  so  fast  to  destruction  that 

i/"       j  I    am  filled   with    sensations    to  which    I   have  been  a 

\  stranger  till  within  these  three  months." 

wuhinpon'i  '■     In    other  letters,  Washington    bitterly  regretted    the 

ihTsM^"^  unpatriotjc  trading  carried  on  by  Americans  with  the 

enemy,  the  shameless  stock-jobbing,  extortion,  forestalling, 

and  other  low  arts  and  devices  resorted  to  by  speculators. 

"From  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  in  part  know,"  he 

wrote,*' I  should  in  one  word  say  that  idleness, dissipation, 

[^  I  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  most; 

)  that  speculation,  peculation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 

riches,  seem  to  have  got  the  better  of  almost  every  other 

consideration  and  almost  every  order  of  men;   and  that 
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party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels  are  the  great  busi-  1779 
ness  of  the  day." 

In  the   North,  the  military  operations  of   1779  and  ruemd 

1780  were   hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  digni-  ^""*"' 


"    .--'       fied  with  the 

"^  ,-'''      name  of  a  cam- 

j!.'''        paign.     Blockaded  I 

by    Washington     in  <. 

New    York,   the    British  i 

contented  themselves   with  1 

siona!    marauding   expe-   ' 

ditions    that    caused 

destruction  of  property  and 
much  suffering  but  produced  no 
portant   results.      In    May, 
1779,  General   Matthews  with  a    *■ 
ironntcucut  in  1779  forcc  of  about  twcnty-fivc  hun- 

dred men  laid  waste  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk  in  Virginia,    \ 
destroyed  more  than  a  hundred  vessels,  and  returned  to 
New  York  with  seventeen  prizes  and  about  three  thou- 
sand  hogsheads  of  tobacco.      In    July,  General  Tryon 
with  about  twenty-six  hundred  men  and  assisted  by  a 
fleet    under    Sir    George   Collier  burned    the  ships    in      , 
the    harbor  of   New    Haven   and    many    warehouses    in 
the  town;    he  also  burned  Fairfield,  Green  Farms,  and     ^" 
Norwalk,  and  then  returned  to  New  York. 

Some  weeks  before  Tryon's  raid  into  Connecticut,  Sir  sionj 
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A.  Right  Column  gndrr  Wiyne 

B.  Ldt  Column  undo  Muipfay 


Map  of  the  C>ptuK  of  Ston|r  Pmat 

M»j  ji-        Henry  Clinton  had  seized  Verplanck  Point  and  Stony 
June  I  Point,  posts  that  defended  the  lower  passage  to  the  High- 
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lands.     Washington  determined  to  retake  Stony  Point  1779 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  British  and  contained   1780 
a  garrison  of  about  six  hundred  men.     Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  of  July,  General  Wayne,  with  about 
twelve  hundred  light  infantry,  carried  the  fortress  with  the  '  '  ' 

bayonet  without  firing  a  gun 
and  with  a  loss  of  only  ninety- 
eight  in  killed  and  wounded 
— one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  war.  Clinton 
soon  again  ascended  the  river 
with  a  large  force  and  the 
Americans  evacuated  Stony 
Point  which  was  reoccupied 
by  the  British.  In  the  same 
month,  Massachusetts,  with 
some  assistance  from  congress 
and  New  Hampshire,  sent  an 
expedition  against  the  British 
post  at  the  site  of  Castine, 
Maine ;  August  saw  the  total 
failure  of  the  venture.  On 
the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  Major  Henry  Lee, 
"Light  Horse  Harry," 
stormed  Paulus  Hook  where 
Jersey  City  now  stands  and 
killed  or  captured  more  than 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Washington's  army  spent  the  '^'p  "f  '*"  p™»>«<«  E-[wi'n«> 
winter  of  1779-80  at  Morristown,  fighting  cold,  naked- 
ness, and  famine  as  they  had  done  at  Valley  Forge 
although  there  was  an  abundance  of  food  in  the  country. 

The  year  1780  was  not  marked  by  more  important  Knyphimni'i 
military  operations  in  the  North  than  1779  had  been,  ^^'j^*' 
In  the  intervening  winter.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  sailed 
southward  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter.     On  the 
sixth  of  June,  Knyphausen  crossed  from  Staten  Island  to 
New  Jersey  with  about  five  thousand  troops  and,  before 
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1780  daylight,  pushed    on   toward    Elizabethtown.     He    had 
heard  of    the   mutinous  spirit  bred    by  famine  in  the 
American  army  and  had 
misinterpreted  its  meaning 
and    probable    effect.     On 
the  seven-mile  march  from 
Elizabethtown  to  Connec- 
ticut Farms,  the  New  Jer- 
sey  militia  appeared  as    if       / 
i  by  magic,   single   riflemen 
I  firing  upon  the   British 
column  from  behind  trees, 
thickets,  fences,  and  houses, 
and  inflicting  serious   loss. 
When  Knyphausen  was 
within  half  a  mile  of  Spring- 
field, he  found  that  General    ^^ ' 
Maxwell  was  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rahway,  that  Wash- 
.,-      „_    ,-      ,-!.,,.         1.  ■  t.  -_.    ington  was  posted  in  force 

'■  Cimp  Kettle  oT General  Anthony  Wijnc,  whoinhentni  =  cutj'il       •  L 

iifromSuunHubbcrd.fnndiiiMherorh'iiwife.     By  be<(ueK     at    the     bhort     HtiiS    m    the 

f™w.)™eitd«cendedtohi.gr,nd-f.i™  Mr^EiiLewh   ^ear,  and    that    the  whole 

o(  Edtemoni,  Deliwire  Co.,  Penna.,  and  ihe  besueatbed  it  '  , 

to  WubingtOQ  L.  Atl«,  M.  D.,   who  preuntedii  to  the     COUntty     WaS      arOUSed. 

H«oricJSociei,ofPet™yi.ani,,  N<,«mber.o,  .g?,.-     Njght  came  on,  dark  and 
rainy,  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  including  church 
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and  parsonage,  was  burned,  the  wife  of  Chaplain  Caldwell  1780 

was  killed,  and,  before  morning,  Knyphausen  and   his 

army  were  held  back  ^ 

from     Staten     Island  ^ 

only  by  the    fact  that  ^^^ 

the  tide  was  out  and 

the  shore  covered  with 

deep    mud    that    the 

cavalry       could      not  Autograph  ofthc  RmrendJimwCUwdl 

cross.  That  his  precipitate  retreat  might  not  be  repre- 
sented as  a  flight,  the  British  general  decided  to  stay  a 
few  days  longer  in  New  Jersey  and  strengthened  his 
position  with  intrenchments. 

Ten  days  later,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Staten  Thi  B»nie< 
Island  from  the  South  and  at  once  resolved  to  attack  ^      "'" 
Washington  at   Morristown.     On   the  twenty-third 
of  June,  the  British  army  was  advancing  toward  Mor- 
risiown   in   two  columns,  one  by  the  Vauxhall  road, 
the     other      by      the 
Springfield  road;  Clin- 
ton's whole  force  con- 
sisted   of   about    five 
thousand    infantry, 
with  cavalry  and  eight- 
een pieces  of  artillery. 
At  the  first  bridge  on 
the    Springfield    road, 
Colonel     Angell's 
Rhode     Island     regi- 
ment made  a  stout  re- 
sistance but  was  forced 

Fl.g  of  th*S«ona  Rhode  IilinJRtginwnt  back.        At    the   SCCOnd 

(isiMi  Angcu  »jj  iht  only  colonel  it  had)  bridge,  Angell's  and 
Shreve's  men  made  obstinate  resistance,  but  were  finally 
driven  back  upon  the  brigades  of  Stark  and  Maxwell. 
Irving  tells  us  that  no  one  showed  more  ardor  in  the 
fight  than  the  lately  bereaved  Chaplain  Caldwell  who, 
when  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  wadding,  distributed 
hymn-books  and  Watts's  psalms  with  the  pastoral  injunc- 


liTT' 


tion,  "Put  Watts  into 
them,  boys."  On  the 
other  road,  the  British 
were  checked  at  the 
bridge  by  Major  Lee's  / 
cavalry  covered  by  Colo- 
nel Ogden's  regiment. 
Greene,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, soon  found  that  he 
could  not  hold  so  long  a  line 
and  took  post  on  a  range  of 
hills  in  the  rear  of  Byram's 
tavern  where  the  two  roads 
were  nearer  together  so  that 
aid  could  be  sent  from  one  to 
the  other.  He  thus  was  able  to 
detach  Webb's  regiment  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hunting- 
ton, and  Colonel  H enry 
Jackson's  regiment  with  one 
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piece    of  artillery.     The   advance    of   the    British    was   1780 
checked  and  Springfield  was  burned ;  at  midnight,  Clin- 
ton's army  crossed  to  Staten  Island,  removed 
the  bridge  of  boats  behind  them,  and  thus 
relieved    New  Jersey  of  her  five  years' . 
warfare. 

In  the  following  month,  the  chevalier  i 
de  Ternay  with  a  French  fleet  and  the  f 
count  de  Rochambeau  with  about  six  ; 
thousand  troops  arrived  at  Newport. 
Fleet   and    troops    had    been    sent  ( 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Lafay- 
ette who,  in  February,  hsd  I 
returned  to  France  toi 
short  visit.     With  Ro 
chambeau  came  Francois  " 
Jean    Chastellux, 
quis,  major-genera 
and  relative  of  Lafay- 
ette.    Other  French '^''^  ""'5""'' '^'"'""" 

troops  who  were  to  follow  were  R«hainb«»u-. 
blockaded  in  the  port  of  Brest,  *""'' 
and  a  British  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral   Arbuthnot    promptly  1 
blockaded      Newport. 
Rochambeau    was    there- 
fore   unable    to    render 
any    assistance  of 
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1780  importance  that  year.  The  blockade  had  its  com- 
pensations for  the  cooped-up  French  gallants.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  Memoirs  and  Recolleclions  of  the  count 
de  Segur,  Newport  "offered  delightful  circles  composed 
of  enlightened  men,  and  of  handsome  women, 
whose  talents  heightened  their  personal 
attractions.  All  the  French  officers  who 
knew  them  recollect  the  names  and  beauty  of 
Miss  Champlain,  the  two  Misses  Hunter,"  and 
"  several  others  among  whom  he  men- 
.  tions  Polly  Lawton.a  Quaker  "nymph" 
.  and  *'  a  pious  virgin"  possessed  of  "  the 
most  graceful  figure  and  the  most 
beautiful  form  imaginable." 

Rochambeau  wrote  to  Vei^ennes: 
I  "Upon  1  1 

our  ar- 
rival 
here.the 
country 
was    in 
constern- 
ion.    .    . 
1   spoke  to 
the    principal 
iwiy  L,.«.ron  petsons  of  the 

I  place,  and  told  them,  as  I 
write  to  General  Washington, 
that  this  was  merely  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  a  greater 
force,  and  that  the  king  is 
determined  to  support  them 
with  his  whole  power.  In 
twenty-four  hours  their  spirits 
rose,  and  last  night  all  the 
streets,  houses,  and  steeples 
were  illuminated  in  the  midst 
of  fire-works  and  the  greatest 
rejoicings.     .     .     .     Send  us 


Ftom  1  priTitf  plaie  own^d  by 
Dr.Thoinu  Addii  Emmet 

troops,  ships,  and  money  i 
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but  do  not  depend  upon  these  people,  nor  upon  their  1778 
means;    they  have  neither  money  nor  credit."     As  will   1780 
be  explained  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter,  the  continen- 
tal  credit  was  exhausted  and  the  continental   currency 
was    worthless.     "Throughout   the   land    there   was   a     ^y^ 
weariness  of  war,  a  desire  for  peace  at  any  price."     At 
this,  the  moment  of  deepest  gloom,  when  even  Wash- 
ington  was    trembling    for    the    immediate    fliture    of 
America,  came  the  startling  news  that  Benedict  Arnold 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

Arnold's  treason,  in  some  respects  the  most  dramatic  Araow  m 
and  tragic  event  of  the  Revolution,  presents  a  tempting  pj'3!^™hu 
study  in  psychology.  To  understand  it  we  must  know 
the  man  and  find  the  causes  that  led  him  into  treason. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  Arnold,  unfit  for 
active  service  by  reason  of  the  wound  received  at  Saratoga, 
was  placed  in  command  of  that  city.     He  was  a  brave  ^ 

man  and  a  superb  soldier,  but  he  was  deficient  in  tact;  »        u-*-*^ 

the  appointment  was  unfortunate.     It  brought  him  into      Cv*  ''^  c  «v  ftS-^  ' 
direct   contact   with   congress   against   which    he   had  a  ^tv^  ^  <r^^    ^J^^* 
grievance,    and   the    command  itself  was    difficult.     He    ^^   "^ 
soon  fell  out  with  the  state  government  and  lost  much 
of  the  personal  credit  with  which  he  began. 

His  unpopularity  was  increased  by  his  associates  and  Courtship, 
his  manner  of  living.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  ?;**["*«*=»  *"<* 
he  became  enamoured  of  Margaret  Shippen,  better  known 
as  "Peggy"  Shippen,  a  young  lady  who  had  taken  part 
with  Andre  in  the  Mischianza.  Her  father,  Edward 
Shippen,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  was  regarded 
as  a  moderate  loyalist;  after  the  war,  he  became  chief- 
justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Shippen  was  vivacious, 
tender-hearted,  and  pretty;  even  after  the  troubles  of 
years,  she  was  described  by  Colonel  Tarleton  as  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  England.  Arnold  was  a  widower  of 
thirty-seven;  she  was  not  yet  twenty.  Naturally  fond 
of  ostentation,  Arnold  was  incited  to  even  greater  extrava- 
gance by  his  desire  to  create  a  favorable  impression  upon 
Miss  Shippen,  her  family,  and  friends.  In  September, 
1778,  he  made  a  formal  request  for  her  hand,  and,  in 


^^^ 
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8  time,  was   accepted.      "No  doubt,  the  imagination   of 

9  Miss  Shippen  was  excited,  and  her  heart  captivated  by 
the  oft  repeated  stories  of  his  gallant  deeds,  his  feats  of 

I  brilliant  courage,  and  traits  of  generosity  and  kindness, 
such  as  his  contributions  towards  the  education  of  the 
orphan  children  of  General  Warren."  In  the  following 
spring,  he  bought  Mount  Pleasant,  a  country  place  that 
John  Adams  described  as  "  the  most  elegant  seat  in  Penn- 
sylvania;" two  weeks  later,  he  was  married.  In  his  new 
residence,  he  continued  to  give  splendid  entertainments 
that  were  costly  beyond  his  means  and  involved  him  in 

(debt.  Then,  too,  congress  refused  to  allow  some  of  his 
claims  on  account  of  the  northern  campaign  and  thus 
completed  his  financial  ruin. 

Irritated  by  the  criticism  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
■"  Arnold  had  formed  a  plan  of  resigning  from  the  army 
and  building  up  in  western  New  York  an  estate  similar 
to  General  Schuyler's.  The  project  was  well  under  way 
and  he  had  set  out  for  New  York  to  fiirther  the  enter- 
prise when,  early  in  February,  1779,  at  Washington's 
camp  on  the  Raritan,  he  heard  that  the  executive  council 
of  Pennsylvania  had  sent  to  congress  a  list  of  charges 
and  grievances  against  him.  Being  thus  assailed,  Arnold 
felt  that  he  could  not  retire  from  tlie  army  until  he  had 
been  vindicated. 

After  investigating  the  chat^es,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee exculpated  Arnold  from  all  criminality  and  inten- 
tional wrong  and  reported  that  only  two  of  the  charges 
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were  worthy  of  attention;  on  one  occasion,  Arnold  had  1779 
irregularly  permitted  a  vessel  to  come  into  port  and  once  1780 
he  had  used  some  Pennsylvania  wagons  for  the  transpor-         ,     , 
tation    of  private    property.     Arnold    had    enemies   in  |    yS*'^  "f^ 
congress    and    the    president   and    executive    council  of 
Pennsylvania  were  virulently  hostile.     Congress  referred  1 
the  matter  to  a  joint  committee  composed  of  some  of  its 
own  members  and  the  Pennsylvania  council.     This  com- 
mittee reported  several  resolutions  intended  to  soothe 
Pennsylvania  and  recommended  that  four  of  the  chat^es 
be  referred  to  a  court  martial.    In  spite  of  Arnold's  urgent 
entreaties,  the  court  did  not  assemble  until  the  nineteenth 
of  December.     Its  verdict  agreed  with  that  returned  by 
the  first  committee  of  congress  in  acquitting  Arnold  of 
all  intentional  wrong.      It  found,  however,  that  Arnold  Jmujij  16, 
had  acted  without  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  ship  and,  ''*° 
as  to  the  wagons,  that  he  intended  his  application  as  a 
private  request  and  had  no  design  of  employing  them 
"  otherwise    than    at    his    own    private   expense,  nor   of 
defrauding  the  public,  nor  of  injuring  or  impeding  the 
public  service;  but  considering  the  delicacy  attending  the 
high  station  in  which  he  acted,  and  that  requests  from 
him    might   operate    as  commands,  the  court  were   of 
opinion  the  request  was  imprudent  and  imgroper,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  made." 

These  were  trivial  charges  on  which  to  humiliate  a  s»ntm«d 
soldier   who    before    Quebec,    off  Valcour    Island,  and  R^rimmded 
against  Burgoyne  had  been  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and 
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1780  who  now  was  and  always  would  be  a  cripple  from  tKe 
wounds  he  had  received.     The  times  were  unsettled,  the 

(limits  of  authority  were  not  clearly  fixed,  and  many  a 
model  officer  had  been  guilty  of  irregularities  far  more 
serious.  No  turpitude  had  been  proved  against  him. 
His  brilliant  exploits  should  have  pleaded  in  his  l^vor, 
secured  indulgence,  and  mitigated  personal  animosity. 
But,  "as  a  sort  of  lame  concession  to  the  Council  of 
juii«iyi6      Pennsylvania,"  the  court  sentenced  him    to    receive   a 

reprimand  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
ii  Might  Washington  turned  the  reprimand  into  an  eulogy,  but 

Han  Ban  "  (^g  damage  was  done."  Arnold  had  expected  a  full 
acauittal.  Had  he  stifled  his  resentment  and  fought  on, 
or  liad  he  resigned  from  the  service  and  gone  into  private 
life,  he  would  long  since  have  been  justified  at  the  bar  of 
history.  But  his  wounds  of  body  were  painful,  his  dis- 
position had  been  soured  by  disappointment,  and  he  had 
many  Tory  friends.  Marlborough  and  General  Monck 
changed  sides ;  why  not  I  ?  The  prospects  of  Ameri- 
can success  were  gloomy  and,  if  he  could  manage  to 
restore  British  authority,  there  were  few  honors  to  which 
he  might  not  aspire.  A  sense  of  injusrice  "rankled  and 
irritated  until  it  poisoned  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
consummation  of^his  crime." 
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It  is  probable  that  Arnold's  first  communications  with 
the  enemy  were  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1 779  when  he 
was  vainly  seeking  a  prompt  trial.  Which  side  made  the 
first  overtures  is  unknown.  At  this  time,  Arnold  was 
merely  playing  with  fire;  had  he  been  acquitted  by  the 
court  he  probably  would  not  have  been  burned  by  the  fire. 
After  the  trial,  the  correspondence  was  resumed.  The 
letters  were  elaborately  disguised  and  couched  in  well- 
understood  commercial  phrases.  Arnold  signed  his  letters 
"Gustavus,"  and  Major  John  Andre,  who  acted  for  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  used  the  pen-name  "John  Anderson." 
At  first,  Arnold  seems 
to  have  thought  merely 
of  personal  defection ; 
then  Ke  decided  to 
strike  a  heavier  blow. 
With  the  British  in 
possession  of  the 
Hudson,  their  line  of 
communication  be- 
tween New  York  and 
Canada  would  have 
been  open  and  New 
England  would  have 
been  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  country, 
death  by  decapitation. 
To  prevent  this,  the 
Americans  had 
^  strongly  fortified  the 

^'^y  ^      Q      '        Highlands  through 

^trfz^T^    t^Ah^an-xy       which  the  river  winds 
^  its    narrow  way  and 

there  had  gathered  large  supplies.  The  works  were 
considered  impregnable  to  a  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  most  important  of  these  posts  was  West 
Point.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  Arnold,  with  a  pur- 
pose that  was  deliberately  treasonable,  sought  and 
obtained  from  Washington  the  command  of  West  Point 
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and  its  dependencies  from  FishkiU  to  Kings  Ferry.  In  i 
the  first  week  of  August,  he  took  up  his  headquarters  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  confiscated  house  of 
Beverly  Robinson,  a  Tory  colonel.  When  Washington, 
accompanied  by  La&yette,  Hamilton,  and  others,  arrived 
at  Kings  Ferry  on  his  way  from  his  headquarters  at 
Tappan  to  meet  Rochambeau  at  Hartford,  Arnold 
was  there  with  his  barge  to  carry  them  across  the  river 
to  Peekskill.  The  "Vulture,"  British  sloop-of-war, 
lay  at  anchor  within  sight  down  the  river. 

Clandestine  letters 
were     passed     without 
difficulty,    but    there  i 
was  a  pending  bargain,  \ 
and    a    personal    inter- 
view was   desirable. 
At    midnight    of    the 
twenty-first     of     Sep-  j 
tember,    Arnold     and  I 
Andre    met    on    the 
western  shore  of  the  Hudson,  below  Haverstraw.     The 
negotiations  had    not    been    concluded    at   dawn  of  the 
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twenty-second  and  Andre  reluctantly  consented  to  ride 
to  Joshua  Hett  Smith's  house,  a  few  miles  further  up 
the    river.      Clinton     had    instructed   Andre    not    to   go 
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1780  within  the  American  lines,  nor  to  lay  off  his  uniform, 
and  not  to  take  any  papers.  But  Smith's  house  was 
within  the  American  lines.  Andre  had  quitted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag  and  put  his  life  in  the  keeping 
of  his  accomplice. 
ATnQaua  Amold  and  Andre  reached  Smith's  house  at  daybreak, 

DiyforAodri  j^gj  jj^  jj^g  [q  ^^^^  (j^g  booming  of  the  guns  and  to  see 
the  "Vulture"  (from  which  Andre  had  come  for  the 
meeting)  hoist  her  anchor  and  drop  down  the  stream. 
In  an  upper  room  of  Smith's  house,  the  details  of  the 
conspiracy  were  agreed  upon.  About  ten  o'clock, 
Arnold  returned  to  his  headquarters,  leaving  for  Andre 
a  horse,  a  pass,  and  several  other  documents,  most  of 
them  in  his  own  handwriting.     Andre  took  the  papers 


and  put  them  under  his  foot,  but  inside  his  stocking — 
a  second  violation  of  Clinton's  orders.  At  dusk,  Andre 
and  Smith  and  a  negro  servant  set  out  by  land  and  crossed 
the  Hudson  at  Kings  Ferry.  Andre  had  exchanged  his 
military  coat  for  one  of  Smith's,  a  third  and  fatal  vio- 
lation of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  orders.  Soon  they  were 
hailed  by  a  sentry,  but,  upon  examination,  Arnold's  per- 
mit for  "John  Anderson  to  pass  the  guards  to  White 
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Plains  or  below"  was  held  to  be  all  right.     As  they  were   1780 
informed  that  there  were  "cowboys"  in  the  vicinity,  the 
three  wayfarers   concluded  to  rest 

_  and  refresh  themselves  and  found 
accommodations  at  a  near-by  house. 
Before  daylight  of  the  twenty-third,  '' 
they  again  set  out.  When  near 
the  Croton  River,  Smith  told 
Andre  that  they  were  now 

iMitution  '"    neutral  territory,  quite 


^-zj:'  m 


'3  Trcaion  and  Andrr's  Ciprure 
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Andre*! 
Arrest 


1780  beyond  the  American  lines  and  danger.  He  then 
turned  back  and  reported  to  Arnold  at  his  headquarters. 
To  this  day,  there  are  doubts  as  to  whether  Smith  was 
knave  or  dupe. 

After  Smith's  departure,  Andre  went  on  alone  and 
with  a  light  heart.  Hoping  to  fall  in  with  the  "cowboys  " 
that  he  heard  were  on  the  Tarrytown  road,  he  turned  from 
the  direct  way  to  White  Plains  and  took  the  road  that  led 
toward  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson.  But  this  neutral 
zone  between  the  Croton  and  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  had 
its  "skinners"  or  American  prowlers,  as  well  as  its  "cow- 
boys" or  Tory  marauders.  About  nine  o'clock,  three  of 
a  band  of  "skinners,"  John  Paulding,  David  Williams, 
and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  were  playing  cards  behind  the  fence 
on  the  west  side  of  the  old  Albany  post-road  where  it 
crosses  the  creek  that  flows  out  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  As 
Andre  approached  the  little  bridge,  he  was  halted  by  the 
trio  and  searched.  When  his  boot  was  taken  oflf  and  the 
treasonable  documents  were  found,  Paulding  exclaimed, 
"My  God!  he  is  a  spy."  In  spite  of  his  offers  of 
bribes,  Andre  was  conducted  to  North  Castle  and  sur- 
rendered to  Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson  who  commanded 
there.  Each  of  the  captors  received  the  thanks  of  con- 
gress, an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
silver  medal. 

Jameson  guilelessly  sent  the  prisoner  to  the  co-con- 
spirator with  a  letter  saying  that  the  captured  documents 
had  been  sent  to  Washington  who  was  then  on  his  way 
back  from  Connecticut.  In  the  evening.  Major  Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge  returned  to  camp  and  immediately 
recognized  the  monumental  blunder  of  his  superior 
officer.  The  prisoner  was  recalled,  but  the  letter  was 
delivered  to  Arnold  who,  without  loss  of  time,  escaped 
to  the  ^*  Vulture."  Andre  was  tried  by  court  martial 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung  as  a  spy;    the  finding  of  the 

September  30  court  was  approved  by  the  commander-in-chief  Wash- 
ington could  see  no  way  to  spare  Andre  other  than  to 
exchange  him  for  Arnold,  but  Clinton's  honor  was  at 
stake   and    the    exchange    could    not    be    made.      The 
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Portraits  of  the  Tallmadge  Family 

(Painted  by  Ralph  Earle,  1790.      Reproduced  by  courteous  permission  of  the  present  o 
Mrs,   Miry  F.  Seymour) 


Fi.Af;  OF  Tam.mai><;e's  Dracoons 

Mrs.  J,   H.  Knox, 
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prisoner's   youth    and    maii^admirablgauaUtjes 
:  public  welrare  dema 


^^^^_^_  made 

his  fate  especially  sad,  but  the  public  welrare  demanded 
the  sacrifice.  Andre  displayed  great  fortitude  at  the 
execution  which  took  place  on  the  second  of  October  on 
the  hill  near  Tappan  vill^e.  In  Westminster  Abbey  is , 
a  mural  monument  "sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major 
John  Andre"  and  erected  by  order  of  "His  gracious 
sovereign,  King  George  III."  In  1821,  Andre's  remains 
were  removed  thither.  A  plain  monument  now  marks 
the  spot  where  they  first  were  buried.  In  1749,  the  I 
British  parliament  had  enacted  "that  all  spies,  and 
persons  whatsoever  who  shall  come,  or  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  spies,  to  bring  any  seducing  letter  or  message 
from  any  enemy  or  rebel,  or  endeavor  to  corrupt  any 


1780 


I  I  Vy 


to  betray  his  trust,  ' 


captain,  officer  or  mariner 

on  being  convicted  by 
a  court-martial  shall  suffer 
death."  And  there  was  the 
memory  of  Nathan  Hale. 
Arnold  made  good  his 
escape  and,  though  he 
came  empty-handed,  he 
received  the  promised  re- 
ward, money  and  a  briga- 
dier-general's commission. 
He  subsequently  served 
against  his  countrymen 
in  Virginia  and  Connec- 
ticut as  will  be  mentioned 
in  a  later  chapter.  In 
December,  1 78 1 ,  he  sailed 
for  England  where  he  was 
well  received;  the  odium 
with  which  he  was  treated 
has  been  much  exagger- 
ated. A  pension  offive  [nj.>U"NKi.';v[ --natk  MAjim. ■'.-■■-■'.■  >i. 
hundred  pounds  a  year  From  m  cngnving  in  PoAma/ vi%ds/«, 
was    granted    to   his  wife  March,  1781 

and  one  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  each  of  her  children. 
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own  Sketch  of  Hinuelf 


780  Some  of  his  sons  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  British  service 
and  one  died  a  lieutenant-general.  Still,  his  later  life  was 
bitter.  In  comparative  ■" 
poverty,  he  died  in 
London,  in  i  8oi. 
During  these  years, 
his  wife  remained  de- 
voted to  him  and  he 
repaid  her  with  an 
undivided  affection. 
He  rarely  referred  to 
his  treason,  but  tradi- 
tion says  that  when 
death  drew  near  he 
called  for  his  American  uniform  and  the  epaulets  and 
^  sword-knot  that  Washington  had 
to  him.  "  Let  me  die  in 
my  old  American  uniform,  the 
uniform  in  which  I  fought 
my  battles.  May  God  for- 
me for  ever  putting 
on  any  other!" 

For  generations,  the 
hatred    of  "the  traitor 
Arnold  "  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Americans 
to  do  justice  to  Arnold, 
the  superb  soldier.     At 
Saratoga  stands  a  tall  obe- 
lisk with  four  arched  niches 
sides.    In  one  niche  is 
the  bronze  effigy  of  Gates; 
1  another,  that  of  Schuyler; 
ill  tlieihird,thatof  Morgan;  the 
u  rth  is  vacant — an  empti  ness  that 
speaks  eloquently  of  one  who,  but 
Mtj.  Benedict  Arnold        f^f  pne  felsc  Step  into  which  he  was 
driven  by  hatred  and  injustice  and  his  own  moral  weakness, 
would  be  regarded  today  as  the  greatest  of  the  four. 
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General  Greene  assumed  the  command  at  West  Point  1780 
and  Washington  took  post  with  his  main  army  at  Prake-  aiw  th.  piiy 
ness  near  Passaic  Falls  in  New  Jersey,  whence,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  he  issued  a  circular  to  the  states 
describing  the  critical  condition  of  the  army  "and  how 
essential  it  is  the  States  should  make  the  most  vigorous  I 
exertions  to  replace"  as  early  as  possible  the  men  who 
would  be  discharged  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


H      A     P     T 


E" 


NGLAND  was  easily  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 
America  had  neither  navy  nor  resources  that 
would  enable  her  to  create  a  navy  that  could 
meet  on  equal  terms  that  of  England,  but  she  had  thou- 
sands of  hardy  seamen  who  gladly  turned  from  com- 
merce and  the  fisheries  for  the  capture  of  English  mer- 
chantmen and  transports.  Not  all  who  were  engaged  in 
privateering  were  actuated  primarily  by  patriotic  motives. 
Credit  must  be  given  to  them  for  distressing  the  enemy 
and  for  capturing  supplies  that  were  needed,  but  if  con- 
gress got  the  goods  it  had  to  pay  for  them.  It  probably 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  typical  privateersman  was  a 
patriot  engaged  in  business  ventures;  "New  England, 
the  home  of  the  privateers,  was  never  more  prosperous 
than  in  the  last  years  of  the  Revolution." 

The  war  had  not  been  long  in  progress  before  congress 
"  took  steps  to  create  a  regular  navy  as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume,    and    provided    for  the    commissioning 
of    privateers.     Before    the    end    of    the   war,    almost 

!  every  one  of  the  thirteen  war-ships  ordered  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 775,  had  been  captured""^  burned  to  avoid 
capture  and  others  were  bought  or  built  to  take 
their  places.  Not  including  the  vessels  employed  by 
Washington  in  the  siege  of  Boston  or  Arnold's  fleet 
on  Lake  Champlain,  the  American  navy  of  the  Revo- 
lution consisted  of  fifty-six^  armed^_ve^els,  with  an 
average    of   twenty  guns    each.     The    largest    number 


> 
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employed    at   any  one  time   was   twenty-seven   in   the  1775 
fell  of  1776.  1783 

The  want  of  efficient  armament,  naval  stores,  and  pro-  The  Men 
visions  was  serious,  but  the  chief  obstacle,  to  the  success  ^^  ^ 
of  the  little  continental  navy  was  the  lack  of  sailors. 
The  proportion  of  seafaring  population  was  far  greater 
than  it  is  now,  but  patriotism  was  not  universal,  the  pay 
was  small,  and  above  all  else,  there  were  **  the  seductive 
allurements  of  privateering."  Vessels  that  ought  to  have 
been  manned  with  full  crews  of  able  seamen  frequently 
went  to  sea  with  weak  crews  composed  of  deserters, 
foreigners,  and  a  few  Americans.  The  frigate  "Alli- 
ance," while  on  her  way  to  France  with  Lafayette,  carried 
seventy  or  eighty  British  sailors  who  planned  to  seize 
and  carry  her  into  a  British  port  and,  when  the  "  Bon 
Homme  Richard"  fought  the  "Serapis,"  she  was  a  veri- 
table Babel  of  tongues. 

At  the  end  of  1775,  a  squadron  of  eight  small  cruisers  The  cniiicof 
was  gathered  at  Philadelpnia.      Late  m    December  or  j*^*^"***" 
early  in  January,  Esek  Hopkins,  the  commander-in-chief  Hopkins 
of  the  navy,  went  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  "Alfred,"  ^ — ' 

and,  at  a  signal  from  Captain  Dudley  Saltonstall,  Lieu- 
tenant  John  Paul  Jones  hoisted  the  first  flag  that  ever 
floated  over  a  regularly  commissioned  American  man-of- 
war.  Early  in  March,  Hopkins  captured  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas,  took  more  than  a  hundred  cannons  and  a  large 

2uantity  of  military  stores,  and  carried  off  the  governor. 
)n  his  way  homeward,  he   took  two  small  prizes,  but, 
after  a  severe  fight  with  the  twenty-gun  ship  "Glasgow," 
allowed  her  to  escape  from  his  fleet.     For  this  failure         u^ 
and    other    causes,    Hopkins    fell    into    disgrace,    was 
suspended  from  his  command,  and  was  ultimately  dis-  May  i,  1777 
missed  from  the  service.     For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  -j*"*^^  *' 
the  American  navy  was  without  a  commander-in-chief. 

With  the  exception  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  each  state  Navies 
of  the  thirteen  states  owned  one  or  more  armed  vessels. 
Most  of  these  vessels  were  small  craft  suited  for  defend- 
ing shallow  rivers,  bays,  and  harbors;  though  none  of 
them  performed  any  great  exploit,  they  rendered  impor- 
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1777  tant  service.  Connecticut  had  a_  submarine  vessel,  a 
y-  tortoise-shaped  boat  that  could  be  propelled^ under  water 
and  contained  enough  air  to  allow  the  operator  to  remain 
submerged  about  half  an  hour.  In  1777,  the  submarine 
was  sent  against  a  British  war-ship  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  "American  Turtle"  got  under  the  British  vessel, 
but  the  operator  was  unable  properly  to  attach  his  maga- 
zine of  powder  and  the  attempt  failed. 
Captain  The  first  continental   cruiser  to  appear  in  European 

e!1I^^"*  \  waters  was  the  "  Reprisal,"  sixteen  guns.  Captain  Lam- 
Waten  »  bcrt  Wickcs.  In  the  fall  of  1776,  she  was  sent  to  carry 
Franklin  to  France;  on  the  way,  Wickes  captured  two 
prizes  which  he  brought  into  port.  The  "Reprisal" 
then  cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  captured  two  more 
prizes,  one  being  the  king's  packet  plying  between  Fal- 
mouth and  Lisbon.  When  these  prizes  were  brought 
into  Nantes,  the  British  agents  remonstrated  so  vehe- 
mently that  the  vessels  were  taken  into  the  offing  and 
secretly  sold  to  French  merchants ;  France  was  still  under 
strict  treaty  obligation  to  England.  In  April,  1777,  the 
"Reprisal"  was  joined  by  the  "Lexington."  Then  the 
"Dolphin,"  a  cutter  of  ten  guns,  was  purchased  and 
fitted  out  by  the  American  agents.  In  June,  1777, 
Wickes  cruised  with  these  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  made  two  circuits  of  Ireland,  capturing  or  destroying 
seventeen  or  eighteen  vessels.  These  operations  deterred 
English  merchants  from  shipping  goods  in  English 
bottoms;  in  a  few  weeks,  forty  French  ships  were  load- 
ing in  the  Thames,  a  thing  never  before  known.  Eng- 
land protested  so  vigorously  that  the  French  govern- 
ment seized  the  "Reprisal"  and  the  "Lexington"  and 
held  them  until  security  was  given  that  they  would  leave 
France  which  they  did  in  September.  The  "  Lexington  " 
was  captured  by  a  British  cruiser  and  the  "Reprisal" 
foundered  off  Newfoundland. 
Captain  Mcanwhilc,  the  American  agents  had  bought  a  lugger 

Conyngham  ^^  Dovcr  and  brought  her  over  to  Dunkirk  where  she 
was  equipped,  named  the  "Surprise,"  and  put  in  charge 
of  Captain  Gustavus  Conyngham.     With  a  nondescript 
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crew,  Conyngham  sailed  from  Dunkirk  early  in  May,  1776 
1777,  and  soon  returned  with  two  prizes.  Under  pres-  1778 
sure  from  the  English  ambassador,  France  gave  up  the 
prizes  and  seized  the  "Surprise"  and  her  crew.  "With 
some  address  and  intrigue"  on  the  part  of  Deane  and  his 
associates,  Conyngham  and  his  men  were  soon  released; 
in  July,  they  sailed  in  another  cutter  called  the 
"Revenge."  Their  "trading  voyage"  led  them  directly 
toward  the  British  coast  and,  for  several  months,  the 
"Revenge"  was  a  terror  to  English  shipping.  When 
English  vessels  were  no  longer  safe  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, Englishmen  were  almost  prepared  for  the  abduction  ^ 
of  London  Tower.  On  one  occasion,  Conyngham  in 
disguise  sailed  into  an  English  port,  secured  the  supplies 
he  wanted,  and  escaped  in  safety.  He  sailed  for  America 
and  was  captured  in  the  following  year.  The  protests  of 
congress  saved  his  neck  and  he  finally  broke  prison  and 
escaped. 

These  exploits,  comparable  to  those  of  the  Confeder-  French 
ate  cruiser  "Alabama"  in  1862-64,  were  rendered  possi-  ^^*>™p***^^ 
ble  by  the  neglect  of  France  to  enforce  the  neutrality 
laws.  Although  that  government  occasionally  remon- 
strated and  made  a  show  of  heeding  British  protests,  the 
American  agents  suffered  little  serious  opposition.  Ves- 
sels were  bought  and  armed,  crews  were  enlisted,  officers 
were  provided  with  commissions  brought  over  in  blank 
from  America  for  the  purpose,  and  prizes  found  a  ready 
market.  The  remembrance  of  what  she  suffered  at  this 
time  may  have  led  England  to  excuse  herself  for  her 
arbitrary  conduct  in  the  years  preceding  the  war  of  1 812. 

Among    the 
many 
prising 

lutionary   sea-  9  p ^ 

men,      was  ^ — — '"v — — ^^^"^— ^ 

Abraham  Autograph  of  Commodore  Whipple 

Whipple  of  Rhode    Island.     In    the    old    French    and 

Indian  war  he  had  commanded  a  privateer  and  captured  Abraham  y^ 

twenty-three  French  vessels  in  a  single  cruise;  in  1772,  ^*^^pp^*^ 


Revo-  ^J^^^CpAd^H<  ^^1/^lM£\ 
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I   7  7  5  he  took  and  burned  the  "  Gaspee "  in  Narragansett  Bay ; 

1778  and,  in  1775,  he  was  made  commodore  or    the   Rhode 

Island  navy.     In  the  summer  of  1779,  in  command  of 

the  light  frigate  "Providence,"  he  fell  in  with  a  large 

convoy  of  merchantmen  on  their  way  from  Jamaica  to 

England.     Whipple  concealed  the  character  of  his  ship, 

boldly  entered  the  fleet  as  one  of  their  number,  and,  in 

the  night  of  each  of  ten  successive  days,  boarded  and 

captured  one  of  the  convoy.     Eight  of  the  prizes  thus 

taken  arrived  safely  at  Boston  where  they  were  sold  for 

more  than  a  million  dollars. 

lohnPiui  In  the    December  following  Conyngham's  departure 

joMi  fgp  America,  John  Paul  Jones  arrived  in  Nantes  with  the 

"  Ranger,"  eighteen  guns.     The  son  of  a  master  gardener 

named  John  Paul,  he  was  born  in  1747  on  the  estate  of 

Arbigtand 
i  n  south- 
wester  n 
Scotland. 
At  the 
age  of 
twelve,  he 


was  a  p- 
prenticed 
to  a  mer- 
chant  at 
White- 
haven and 
'^        J  J  m  a  de    a 

voyage  to  Virginia  where  his  elder  brother  was  established 
as  a  planter.  He  subsequently  made  several  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies  and,  when  his  brother  died  in  1773, 
took  charge  of  his  Virginia  estate  and,  for  some  reason, 
added  "Jones"  to  his  name.  In  1775,  as  already 
related,  he  was  appointed  senior  first  lieutenant  in  the 
American  navy.  He  accompanied  Hopkins  on  his 
cruise  to  the  Bahamas  and,  in  May,  1776,  was  given 
command  of  the  sloop  "Providence"  with  which  he  cap- 
tured sixteen  prizes.     Later  in  the  same  vear,  with  the 
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In      congress. 


IV  DELEGATES  sfttic  UN  IT  ED  STATES  ot  M- Himpfltr,.  iWi^iyi/fi.A, 
nhtJitftU.    Ctmmaiiid,    NimTiA,    Ntvjllfi,.    FmfilvtlM,  IMmmtt,,  M*,]lmmd,    Vl,fi.„, 

WE.  RpDGn(clp«MlTnftudCiiiiUaK(nyiHirPilniKdfin.  Vilwif,  Condi  ^u  d  Flltllir 
DO.  by  IkcTr  PkIou.  c«niluu  uid  tpfoiM  )Wi  10  be  -f/ytfSw»- 

tJl     ""111 '*"rte ji  the  S^iKf  tbc  Unilei 

Suwa  of  Noilh. Amino.  SuedooHoiflieDefciitBirf  AiMrkuiL.bnlj.  ud  E«  npcDiu  evtiy  hoftik 
linnon  Ibtraof.      YaiinllKRtoRCInfulljrimldlliinU^UdiCElurgithaDul^if     ^i^iOOn/ 

by  <1d»|  »Bd  |>nfatm(.i.ll  munci  of  TblBp  tbemiu  btliu|.o(.     AidndaSiiAly  cbvp 

OiHitiUrt)  And  ;du  4K  u  ofaCem  ud  rsUow  Tich  Oidat  i^d  DiitOinu  6ob  T>tu  u 

TiiM  uioifhillieai't&oBihixitiCuiiKCMfTcboItbtUBitedSuiM,  mCoaiaiiuccirCoBiRb 
ta  Uut  Pair«(<  aiipaBUd.  «  Conmuder  n  Ckiil  Fk  the  TSbk  b«ig  of  iha  Niry  ot  lb>  Utiud 
Stua.  «  vt]  Olbu  )ns  hpnm  O&b,  mmrdug  u  the  Rain  ud  Dilbiplmc  gf  Wu,  iho  Ubgc  ot 
UkSh,  uid  the  lalhiifiHiu  hcnwilh  fmn  700.  m  Pnrfunee  of  the  TrmK  npoM  a  jvt,  Tke 
CiiBBiffioa  Id  tooinue  la  Foice  util  ttnkid  by  thii  oi  1  fitiie  Costreb. 

DiT.».teK^v.^M«:*  au^u't^r 


■^111 
1778 


"  Providence 
including  the  ship 
"Mellish"  laden  with 
storesforCarleton'sarmy. 
Injune,  i777,beingthen 
a  captain,  he  was  given 
command  of  the 
"  Ranger"  and  hoisted 
over  her  the  first  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  ever  raised 
over  an  American  war- 
ship. After  his  arrival  in 
France,  he  obtained  from 
a  French  admiral  the  first 
salute  ever  given  to  that 
flag  by  the  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  power; 
the  ink  had  hardly  had 


of  Jons')  CammutiQn  u  Captain 

and  the  "Alfred,"  he  took   many  prizes 
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1778  time  to  dry  on  the  Franco-Ametican  treaties  of  cgmmerce 

1779  and  alliance. 
.       On  the  tenth  of  April,  1778,  Jones  sailed  from  Brest 

for  a  cniise"in  familiar  waters.     He  took  numerous  prizes 
^ —    .  -,     and  made  a 


JonciGctta 
Squidron 
Fdmaiy  4, 


SEAMEM. 


\  duct  the  earl 
I  of  Selkirk 
J  from    his 


rJohnPiulJonc.  tl  Cr,       tWO 

other  prizes,  and  many  prisoners,  arrived  safely  at  Brest. 
By  this  time,  Jones  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  a  squadron 
that  would  enable  him  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the 
enemy. 

After  vexatious  delays  and  tedious  negotiations,  the 
French  government  purchased  an  old  Indiaman  and 
gave  the  command  to  Jones.     Jones  renamed  her  the 
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"  Bon  Homme  Richard,"  a  compliment  to  Franklin,  and,  : 
with  almost  ruinous  haste,  transformed  her  into  a  two- 
decked  frigate  carrying  twenty-eight  ii-pounders,  eight 
9-pounders,  and  six  old   i8-pounders.     The  thirty-six 

fun  frigate  "Alliance,"  the  "Pallas"  of  thirty  guns,  the 
rig  "Vengeance"  of  twelve  guns,  and  the  cutter  "Cerf" 
of  eighteen  guns  were  also  put  under  his  command.  All 
of  their  officers  carried  American  commissions,  all  of  the 


Mip  of  the  MoYtmentt  of  the  " 

ships  bore  the  American  colors,  and,  excepting  the  "Alli- 
ance," all  were  provided  at  the  king's  expense.  Jones 
and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  "Bon  Homme  Richard" 
were  Americans,  nominally  at  least;  Land^s  of  the 
"Alliance"  and  the  other  captains  were  French.  The 
crews  were  made  up  of  all  nationalities.  The  muster-roll 
of  the  "Bon  Homme  Richard"  showed  that  her  "men 
hailed  from  America,  France,  Italy,  Ireland,  Germany, 
Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,    England,  Spain,  India, 
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1779  Norway,  Portugal,  Fayal,  and  Malaisia,  while  there  were 
seven  Maltese,  and  the  knight  of  the  ship's  galley  was 
from  Africa." 
i^  Tht  Cnuw  of       On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  the  squadron  put  to  sea 
the  ■•Bon       accompanied  by  two  French  privateers.     The  privateers' 
Richird"       and  the  "Cerf"  soon  left  the  squadron  and  did  not  come 
back.    Taking  occasional  prizes,  Jones  sailed  up  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  and  came  down  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.    A  daring  scheme  to  seize 
the  shipping  at  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  and  to 
exact  a  ransom  was  frustrated  by  a  gale  that  drove  the 
September  17  squadron  Out  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.     By  the  middle  of 
September,    Jones    had    captured    or 
destroyed  twenty-six  vessels  and  spread 
terror  along  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land   and    England.      On    the 
L  twenty-third  of  September,  off 
L  Flamborough  Head,  he  sighted  a 
\  fleet  of  forty  British  merchantmen 
1  under  convoy  of  the  "Countess 
I  of  Scarborough"  of  twenty- 
[  eight  guns,  and  of  the  "Serapis," 
f  rated  at  forty-four  but  mounting 
fifty  guns    and    commanded  by 
Captain  Richard  Pearson. 
Jones  gave  the  signal  for  a  chase 
nd  Pearson  signaled  for  the  ships 
'  under  convoy  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    Most  of  the  merchantmen  ran 
,  in   shore    and   anchored    under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  Scarborough 
castle.     Landais,  the    French 
captain  of  the  "Alliance,"  who 
had  been  insubordinate  throughout  the  cruise,  made  little 
or  no  effort  to  obey  Jones's  signals  and  called  out  to 
Captain  Cottineau  of  the  "  Pal-       ^         - 

las"  that,  if  the  fleet  was  con-    /{^^^^    -? 

voyed  by  a  vessel  of  more  than  ^ '        ^- r?*^ 

fifty  guns,  they  must  run  away.       Autograph  of  Pcwr  undjii 


I^v. 


I  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Kastman,  assistant  to  the  Librarian  in  the  Naval  Wai 

Records   IJlirary,   Washinglon,    D.  C,   by   i-arelijl   invesiigaiion   tit'  original 

sources  and  material,  including  parts  of  the  log  of  the 

"Bon  Homme  Richard"  . 
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But  Cottineau  obeyed  Jones's  orders  and  the  "  Pallas "   i 
engaged  the  "Countess  of  Scarborough."      The  issue  of 
their   action  was  \ 
i»s  more   satis&c- 
tory   than    any 
account   of  the 
conflict    that    has  | 
come  down  to  us. 

At   about  half- 
past  seven  in  the  ] 
eveni  ng,     the  I 
"Richard"  came 
within  pistol  shot 
of  the  "Serapis." 
The   latter  was  a 
staunch  new  vessel 
built  for  war,  her  1 
guns    were   trust- 
worthy,   and    her  ' 
crew  was  homoge- 
neous; the  "Rich- 
ard" was  a  weath- 
er-worn merchant 
ship,  some  of  her  *"'  ^«^<^  p™"™ 

guns  were  old  and  condemned,  and  her  crew  had 
been  gathered  from  the  corners  of  the  earth.  But 
Captain  Richard  Pearson  was  not  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones.  The  water  was  smooth;  the  wind  was  light; 
the  weather  was  delightful;  and  the  moon  was  at  its 
full.  Flamborough  Head  was  less  than  a  league  away 
and  the  piers  at  Scarborough  were  crowded  with 
spectators. 

At  the  first  exchange  of  broadsides,  two  of  the  old  The 
1 8-pounders  on  the  improvised  lower  deck  of  the  "  Rich-  f^'^F"'"f  "^ 
ard"  burst,  killing  and  wounding  most  of  the  men  who 
managed  them.  The  men  at  the  other  guns  on  that 
deck  soon  went  to  the  upper  deck  and  the  lower  ports 
were  closed.  It  was  not  a  promising  beginning  of  the 
duel.     Finding  that  his  vessel  was  being  badly  cut  up  by 
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7  7  9  the  enemy's  superior  fire,  Jones  attempted  to  close  and 

board,   but    the    clumsy    "Richard"   merely   struck 

he    port    quarter    very    far    aft. 

together  for  a  moment  and 


Po5iiionoflhtFl«tt  btfore  thtEnpgementofSrptcmbtr  13,  1779 

then  separated.  Presumably  it  was  then  that  Captain 
Pearson  hailed  the  "Richard"  and  asked  if  she  had 
struck.  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight!"  was  Jones's 
celebrated  answer. 

The  action  was  at  once  renewed.  The  ships  ^ain 
came  foul  and  Jones,  with  his  own  hands,  quickly  lashed 
the  two  together.     Pearson  cast  anchor,  hoping  that  the 
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"Richard"  would  drift  away,  but  the  vessels  swung  1779 
together,  head  and  stern,  with  their  sides  touching. 
The  ships  were  so  close  together  that  the  closed  ports 
midship  the  "Serapis"  could  not  be  opened  and  the 
gunners  there  "  fired  their  first  shots  through  their  own 
port-lids  and  blew  them  off."  The  guns  of  either  ship 
were  fired  into  the  starboard  ports  or  through  the  sides 
of  the    other.       Men    fought   with    pikes    and    pistols 

"AUiMM" 

Ce^  liandaU 


Bon  Homme 
Richard 

Serapis 
Alliance 


1 


uf;*' 


3 


Oapt.  Peamm 


""^iA 


4r 


"-^;. 


lHr^»^ 


**BoB  Homnie  Richard* 

Capt.  John  Paul  Junes 


The  Engagement,  September  23,  1779 

through  the  open  ports,  and  hand-grenades  were  dropped 
from  the  yards  of  the  "Richard"  upon  the  deck  of  the 
"Serapis.**  The  fire  of  the  "Serapis"  silenced  the  main- 
deck  battery  of  the  "  Richard,"  but  Jones  kept  on  fight- 
ing with  his  9-pounders  which  he  helped  to  serve  with 
his  own  hands  and,  with  the  assistance  of  musketry  in 
the  tops,  raked  the  deck  of  the  enemy  fore  and  aft. 

Meanwhile,  the   "Alliance"    had    been  acting    in   an  Captain 
extraordinary  manner.     The  facts  are  not  entirely  clear,  ^"***" 
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COURSE  OF  THE 

BONHOMME  RICHARD 

Sept.  10  to  Sept.  23,  1779 


1   7  7  9  but 

seems  that 

twice  dur- 
the 
action  Lan- 
dais  fired  into 
the  two  vessels 
indiscriminately,  kill- 
ing several  men  on 
board  the"Richard," 
This  behavior  made 
Jones's  crew  fear  that 
the  "Alliance"    had 


been 
captured  and  that,  manned 
by  British  sailors,  she  was 
attacking  them.  By  this  time, 
the ''Pallas"   had  captured  the 
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"Countess,"  and  Cottineau  asked  Landats  to  take  charge 
of  his  prize  and  allow  him  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Jones — a 
service  that  the  latter  declined.     Some  have  thought  that 


Ic  Engiicnunc  ofCipt".  Panon  of  the  Shapii,  with  Piul  Jona  of  the 

Bon  Homme  Ricb)rd  &  hi>  S^uadnm,  Sep.  ij.  1779." 

(Reproduced  from  1  copper-pble  engr»vin(t  tneauring  17^  by  IJ  inihei,  engraved  by 

Jolm  Boydell  in  1780-      It  wu  deiitatwi  to  "Sit  Richifd  Fanon  Kn".  who«e 

BrareiT  &  Conduct  HTed  the  Baltic  Fleet,  under  hit  Convoy,  tho'  obliged 

to  nibmic  to  1  much  lupetior  force.") 

Landais  wished  the  "Richard"  to  be  captured  in  order 
that  he  might  gain  the  honor  of  talcing  both  vessels,  but 
Admiral  Mahan  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  strange 
behavior   was    due   to   physical  or  professional  timidity, 

a Landais  appears  to  have  been  partially  insane. 

his  return  to  America,  he  was  dismissed 
^service, 

After  two  hours  ol 
in  the  "Richard's"  tops  worket 
the  main-yard  with  a  bucket  of  h; 
them  one  by  one,  and  coolly  dropped  thi 
the  deck  of  the  enemy.     In  the  middle  of  the  lowi 


,  one  of  the  men  The  Mm 
to  the  end  of  " 
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1779  of  the  "Serapis"  a  row  of  1 8-pounder  cartridges  had  been 
piied.  One  of  the  grenades,  dropped  through  the  main 
hatchway,  fired  one  of  these  cartridges  and  a  flash  followed 
the  train  each  way  through  the  ship.     The  explosion  was 


[>' I L'*/^    if-"''^-  I /4' ■•  ■" "Tf^^  '7A,^^H,f\ 


A  Pjkc  from  tht  Log  of  the  "  Bon  Homme  Richird  " 

terrific.  More  than  twenty  men  were  blown  to  pieces  and 
many  more  were  badly  burned  and  wounded.  This  demor- 
alized all  the  crew  in  that  part  of  the  vessel,  disabled  the 
main  battery,  and  proved  to  be  the  crisis  of  the  action. 
Meanwhile,  the  situation  on  the  "Richard"  was 
frightful.  The  ship  was  on  fire,  there  was  six  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold,  and  the  cry  arose  that  the  vessel 
was  sinking.  The  master-at-arms,  believing  that  all 
was  lost,  released  more  than  a  hundred  prisoners 
some  of  whom  scrambled  through  the  ports,  gained 
footing  on  the  "Serapis,"  and  assured  Captain  Pear- 
son  that,    if   he    could    keep    up    the    fighting    a    few 
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minutes  more,  the  "Richard"  would  be  his.      But  the  \   1  1  <) 

remaining    prisoners    were    convinced     by    Lieutenant 

Richard  DaJe   that  both  ships  were  sinking;    impelled 

by  fear  and  threats,   they  worked    at    the    pumps    like 

madmen  instead  of  making  fiirther  trouble.     According 

to    some  accounts,    Pearson    again  asked    Jones    if  he 

had    struck   and,   when    he   got    no   answer,  called    for 

boarders.     But  Jones  had  no  notion  of 

surrender  and,  when  the  boarders  reached 

the    deck  of  the  "Richard,"  they  found 

Jones  with  a  pike  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

The  boarding  party  was  driven  back  and, 

at  half-past  ten,  Pearson  pulled  down  the 

flag  of  the  "Serapis"  with  his  own  hands. 

Although    both    British    vessels    were 
captured,  the  brave   resistance    they  had 
made     enabled     the    convoy    to    escape. 
Captain    Pearson    was    knighted    for    his 
gallantry — a  circumstance  that,  tra- 
dition says,  led  Jones  to  remark: 
"He    deserved  it,  and  if  I  fall  in 
with  him  again,  I'll  make  a  lord  of 
him."     The    "  Richard"    was     so 
badly  injured  that  it  was  impossible 

to  take  her  into  port.     Her  crew  "^V'Xth^Ef^g^menT"^" 

and  the  prisoners  were  transferred  with  the  "Senpu' 

to  the  otner  vessels  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,  the  decayed  and  riddled  hulk  went  to  the  bottom. 
With  the  prizes  and  his  remaining  vessels,  Jones  arrived 
at  the  Texel  in  safety.  The  British  remonstrated  onoter  ] 
mightily  against  his  presence  and  Jones  turned  all  the 
vessels  over  to  France  with  the  exception  of  the 
"Alliance"  in  which  he  went  again  to  sea  in  order  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  Dutch  government. 

On  one  side  of  the  Channel,  it  was  "the  pirate  Jones;"  jomaiLit 
on    the   other    side,    Jones  was    a    hero.     The  king  of  ^'^^^ 
France  gave  him  a  gold-mounted  sword  and  asked  the 
consent  of  congress   to  decorate   him  with   the  Order  of 
Military  Merit.      Somewhat  tardily,  congress  voted  him 
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I  7  7  9  its  thanks  and  a  gold  medal.  This  was,  however,  Jones's 
1906  last  important  service.  Later  in  the  war,  he  was  assigned 
'  to  command  the  line-of-battle  ship 
"America,"  but  the  ship  was  not  fin- 
ished until  the  close  or  hostilities  and 
then  was  given  to  France.  In  1788, 
he  entered  the  Russian  service  as  a 
rear-admiral  and  fought  against  the 
Turks,  but,  through  the  intrigues  of 
enemies,  he  soon  fell  into  disfavor  at 
court  and  was  reUeved  of  his  command. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  July,  1792.  After 
a  long  search,  his  remains  were  dis- 
covered in  1905  and  brought  to  the 
United  States  where,  with  elaborate 
commemorative  exercises,  they  were 
reinterred  at  the  naval  academy  at 
Annapolis. 

The  fight  between  the  "Serapis"  and 

the  "Richard"  was  the  last  important 

g^^  action    between   British    and   American 

byLouUXvi'       ships  during  the  war.     Little  was    left 

of  the  American  navy  and  France  relieved  congress  of 
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the  "  expensive  necessity  of  meeting  at  sea  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  the  world."  Amencan  privateers,  how- 
ever, continued  as  ubiquitous  as  ever.  In  the  one  month 
of  May,  1779,  eighteen  prizes  were  brought  into  New 
London  and  the  admiralty  courts  were  kept  in  busy 
operation.  The  total  number  of  vessels  and  men 
engaged  in  privateering  can  never  be  known.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  estimates  that  more  than  five  hundred 
privateers  were  commissioned  by  the  several  states  and 
thinks  it  probable  that  Great  Britain  "  often  had  more 
American  enemies  afloat  on  the  Atlantic  than  she  had 
seamen  and  officers  of  her  own  upon  that  ocean." 
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I  ^~^  PAIN  entered  the  war  in  1779.  The  decisive  step 
^^  followed  long  negotiation  and  much  hesitation. 
^^_^  Spain  hated  England,  but  she  feared  the  effect  of  the  ^ 
success  of  the  United  States  upon  her  own  American  pos-  , 
sessions,  a  fear  that  time  has  justified.  Florida  Blanca,  the 
Spanish  secretary  of  state,  had  characterized  the  Franco- 
American  treaty  of  alliance  as  "worthy  of  Don  Quixote" 
and  proposed  an  alliance  on  the 
rerms  that  Spain  should  receive 
Florida,  the  eastern  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  that 
river,  and  that,  at  the 
peace,  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  should  be 
left  in  British  hands, 
"thus  sowing  seeds  of 
future  strife  between 
England  and  America." 
Vergennes  stood  firm  in 
a  diplomatic  loyalty  to  his 
pledges  to  America,  but 
luiii  that  France  was  far  from 
desiring  the  United  States  to 
VergMciM  control  the  whole    continent. 

He  hoped  for  several  confederations  in  America — not  one. 
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Canada  must  remain  with  England  and,  if  Spain  1779 
could  get  Florida,  America  would  not  be  formidable, 
especially  if  Spain  seized  the  opportunity  to  conquer  the 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
urge  upon  congress  the  desirability  of  placating  Spain  by 
letting  her  have  the  western  lands,  giving  warning  through 
Gerard  at  Philadelphia  that  France  would  not  prolong 
the  war  to  procure  them  for  America  and  declaring  that 
if  the  French  monarch  had  to  choose  between  a  Spanish 
and  an  American  alliance,  he  would  take  the  former. 

Spain's  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  provided  for  an  France  and 
invasion  of  England  or  Ireland.     France  was  to  assist  ^^i" 
Spain  in  recovering  Flgrida,  Minorca,  the  BajLof  lion-  AprU  12 
duras,  and  the  coast  of  Campeachy.     If  Newfoundland 
was  conquered,  the  fisheries  were  to  be  monopolized  by 
the  conquerors.     Neither  party  was  to  suspend  hostilities  1 
or  sign  a  peace  until  Gibraltar  had  been  recovered  for  | 
Spain.     It  has  been  claimed  that  this  provision  released 
the  United  States  from  her  obligation  not  to  conclude  a, 
separate  peace.     In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
United  States  "gained  the  right  to  make  peace  whenever  j 
Great  Britain  would  recognise  their  independence."     The  ( 
treaty  was  far  from  popular  in  America  and  the  stipu- 
lation regarding  the  fisheries  excited  loud  indignation, 
particularly  in  New  England. 

The  treaty  did  not  make  Spain  an  ally  of  the  United  Spam  was  not  ^^, 
States;  she  never  was  one.  Vergennes  continued  to  present  ^jj^'"''""" 
the  Spanish  views  to  congress  and  some  of  the  smaller 
states  were  willing  to  agree  to  the  Appalachians  as  the 
western  boundary.  By  1781,  congress  was  so  eager  for 
Spanish  assistance  that  it  instructed  Jay,  its  representative 
at  Madrid,  to  agree  to  surrender  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  below  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude  and 
later  practically  admitted  a  willingness  to  give  up  the  back 
country.  Luckily  nothing  came  of  these  overtures;  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  America  obtained  more  favorable 
terms  than  she  could  have  done  had  Spain  been  her  ally. 

Spain  declared  war  on  the  sixteenth  of  June.     Gib-  a  Navai 
raltar  was  at  once  besieged  and,  in  August,  a  combined  ^^^^ 
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779  French  and  Spanish  fleet,  numbering  sixty-six  ships  of  the 
781  line  besides  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  entered  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.     The  British  were  caught  unprepared,  but 
dissensions  broke  out  among  the  allies,  the  crews  suf^red 
greatly  from  disease,  and  the  attempt  proved  a  failure. 
wninnia       In   America,  French  and    Spanish  arms    were    more 
fKhipn        successful.     D'Estaing  captured  Saint  Vincent  and  took 
Grenada,  and  Galvez,  the  energetic  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, overran    western    Florida.     A  Spanish  force  even 
ni>ur,i7gi  seized  the  post  of  Saint  Joseph  in  Michigan  but  soon 
evacuated  it.     These  conquests  might  have  enabled  Spain 
to  set  up  a  valid  claim  to  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  it  not 
been  for  the  pre- 
vious successes  of 
George  Rogers 
Clark. 

By  this  time, 
the  war  was  being 
waged  in  Europe, 
the  United  States, 
the  West  Indies, 
and  the  East  In- 
dies. As  dangers 
multiplied,  Eng- 
lish courage  rose 
and  a  great  naval 
commander  led 
the  English  fleets 
to  victory.  Sir 
George  Rodney 
was  given  com- 
mand of  twenty 
ships  of  the  line 
and  sent  to  relieve 
Gibraltar.  He 
fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifteen  merchant  vessels 
convoyed  by  seven  men-of-war  and  captured  them  all, 
defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  off 
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Cadiz,  threw  supplies  into  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  for  the   1778 
West  Indies  where  he  fought  some  indecisive  actions  with   1780 
the  French.     In  August,  he  divided  his  fleet  and  sailed 
with   one  division  for  New  York  where  he  arrived  on 
the  twelfth  of  September. 

Meanwhile,  affairs    in   Europe  were  becoming  more  The  Right 
complicated.     The  arrogance  of  Great  Britain  in  general  <>^  Search 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  exercised  the  right  of  search 
had  aroused  the  hostility  of  Europe.     As  early  as  1752, 
a  Prussian  memorial  urged  that  "free  ships  make  free 
goods."    In  1778,  France  proclaimed  her  acceptance  of  the  j   C^ 
doctrine  and  Vergennes  suggested  to  the  Empress  Cath-\    §, 
erine  of  Russia  that  she  should  form  a  league  of  neutral  1  f^ 
powers  for  the  protection  of  neutral  trade.     England  still ' 
maintained  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  seize  an  enemy's 
goods  when  carried  on  a  neutral  vessel.     In  this,  she  was 
unquestionably  within  her  rights,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  she  made  many  unwarrantable  seizures. 

At  the  end  of  1779,  a  fleet  of  Dutch  vessels  escorted  stiii  crowding 
by  five  war-ships  under  Count  Bylandt  was  stopped  in  the  ^*  ^"**^** 
English  Channel  by  a  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Field- 
ing.    There  was  a  conflict,  Bylandt  was  forced  to  strike  December  30 
his  flag,  and  the  victors  took  five  of  the  merchantmen. 
The  Dutch  government  protested,  but  a  British  admiralty 
court  laid  down  the  astonishing  principle  that,  by  her 
geographical  position.  Great  Britain  naturally  blockaded 
tl^f  ports  of  France  and  Spain  and  that  she  was  entitled 
to  avail    herself  of  this  position  as  the  beneficiary  of 
Providence.     The  Dutch  declined  to  accept  "  this  inter- 
pretation of   the  law  and  theology  of  the  matter"  and 
appealed  to  Catherine  of  Russia  asking  her  to  assist  in 
the    protection    of    neutral    trade.     Before    the    protest 
arrived,  Catherine  had  taken  action. 

Catherine  was  the  widow  of  the  czar  who,  in  the  Seven  Catherine 
Years*  war,  had  carried  Russia  over  to  the  side  of  Fred-  ^^  ^^^^ 
erick    the    Great.     At  her  court  were  two  rival  parties 
headed  respectively  by  Prince  Potemkin   who    inclined 
toward  England,  and  by  Count  Panin,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  who,  partly  through  his  friendship  for  the 
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1  o  king   of  Prussia,    opposed    the    advances    of  England. 
Frederick,  who  had  not  forgotten 
■  is  desertion  by  England  in 
1761,  brought  about  more 
friendly  relations  between 
Russia  and  France  and 
covertly  struck  a  blow 
at  English  interests. 

Early    in    1780,    the 

Spanish   seized   some 

Russian  ships,  and  Cath- 

erine  ordered  her  navy  to 

be  prepared  for  active  service. 

Ill   March,  she  proclaimed  a 

ctherine  II.  of  Ru««  "cw  maritime  code  that 

(Fnmi  minbnire  in  coUccDon  of  the  New  York      enunciated  the  pHnClplcS 

Public  Libmr)  that  neutral  vessels  may 

freely  s^l  from  port  to  port  even  of  belligerent  powers,  that 
free  ships  free  all  goods  except  contraband  of  war,  and  that 
no  port  is  to  be  considered  blockaded  unless  the  blockad- 
ing force  is  able  to  make  entry  to  the  port  really  dangerous. 
"Her  imperial  majesty,  in  manifesting  these  principles 
before  all  Europe,  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  them. 
She  has  therefore  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  naval  forces  to  act  as  her  honor,  her 
interest,  and  necessity  may  require." 

The  principles  thus  enunciated  were  accepted  by 
France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  their  commerce,  and  the  league,  known  as 
the  "  Armed  Neutrality,"  was  joined  by  the  Netherlands, 
Prussia,  the  German  Empire,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  England's  navy  was  more  power- 
fill  than  the  combined  navies  of  the  leagued  powers,  but 
Russia's  friendship  was  much  desired  and  openly  to  defy 
the  league  would  not  be  wise.  At  war  with  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Spain  and  hampered  with  troubles  in 
Ireland,  England  was  brought  sharply  face  to  face  with 
the  whole  maritime  power  of  the  world. 
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1780       Since  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  Eng- 
Engiish  lish  throne  in  1689,  England  and  the  Netherlands  had 

been  in  alliance.  The  Dutch  carried  on  a  large  trade 
with  the  United  States  chiefly  through  the  West  Indian 
island  of  Saint  Eustatius  and  a  still  greater  trade  with 
France.  Commercial  jealousies  were  strong  and  the 
English  felt  aggrieved  because  the  Dutch  had  not  lived 
up  to  the  treaty  agreements  to  assist  England  when 
attacked  by  either  France  or  Spain.  The  Dutch,  on 
their  part,  held  up  an  old  treaty  providing  that  if  Hol- 
land or  England  went  to  war  with  a  third  nation,  the 
commerce  of  the  one  at  peace  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  other.  Fielding's  firing  on  the  flag-ship  of  Count 
Bylandt  had  aroused  great  bitterness  in  the  Netherlands ; 
the  British  were  almost  equally  indignant  because  the 
Dutch  had  allowed  John  Paul  Jones  to  remain  ten  weeks 
in  the  Texel.  The  new  maritime  code  gave  great  pro- 
tection to  Dutch  commerce,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
go  to  war  because  Holland  had  joined  the  "Armed  Neu- 
trality." Some  other  pretext  must  be  found. 
The  Pretext  In  September,  1780,  a  British  vessel  captured  an 
American  packet  carrying  Henry  Laurens  who  was  on 
his  way  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  the  Netherlands.  Among 
his  papers  was  the  draft  of  a  commercial  treaty  drawn  up 
two  years  before  and  signed  by  Van  Berckel,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Amsterdam.  The  paper  had  not  been 
ratified  by  the  Dutch  government  and  had  no  validity, 
but  England  demanded  prompt  satisfaction  and  an 
exemplary  punishment  of  Van  Berckel.  The  Dutch 
government  disavowed  the  act,  but,  owing  to  the  decen- 
tralized Dutch  constitution,  it  was  more  diflicult  for  the 
states  general  to  find  a  way  to  punish  the  magistrate  of  a 
particular  city  than  it  is  for  the  United  States  to  inflict 
punishment  for  the  murder  of  Italians  in  New  Orleans 
or  Chinese  in  San  Francisco.  The  reply  of  the  states 
general  was  held  to  be  evasive  and  England  declared 
war.  It  was  evident  that  the  accession  of  the  Dutch  to 
the  "Armed  Neutrality*'  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war, 
but  Catherine  evaded  their  demand  for  aid,  alleging  that 
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the  quarrel  grew  out  of  an  incident  with  which  the  league   i    7  8   i 
had  nothing  to  do.     This  reluctance  of  Catherine  left  the 
"Armed  Neutrality"  little  more  than  an  "armed  nullity." 

The  British  ministry  at  once  sent  orders  to  Rodney  to  Rodney  Takes 
seize  Saint  Eustatius.  On  the  third  of  February,  1781,  ^^^^ 
Rodney  appeared  before  the  island.  The  governor, 
ignorant  that  war  had  been  declared  and  unable  to  make 
any  defense,  surrendered.  The  booty  was  immense,  in 
value  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars.  "This  rock  of 
only  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,"  Rodney 
wrote  to  his  wife,  "  has  done  England  more  harm  than  all 
the  arms  of  her  most  potent  enemies,  and  alone  supported 
the  infamous  American  rebellion."  He  determined  to 
leave  it,  "instead  of  the  greatest  emporium  upon  earth,  a 
mere  desert  and  only  known  by  report."  Public  and 
private  property  was  seized  and  many  of  the  plundered 
inhabitants  were  forced  to  leave  the  island.  "With 
stratagem  perhaps  not  illegal  but  certainly  not  glorious, 
the  Dutch  flag  was  kept  flying"  in  order  that  Dutch, 
French,  Spanish,  and  American  vessels  might  be  decoyed 
into  the  roadstead  and  seized  as  a  part  of  the  spoils. 
According  to  Rodney,  more  than  fifty  American  vessels 
were  thus  taken. 

England's  treatment  of  the  Dutch  and  her  capture  of  a  statue 
Saint  Eustatius  brought  their  own  retribution.  While  ^^«^-p^^ 
on  its  way  to  Europe,  a  large  part  of  the  booty  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  fleet.  Another  part  was  lost  when 
Saint  Eustatius  was  taken  by  a  French  force  as  it  was 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Even  the  plunder  that  was 
sold  by  the  British  went  at  a  low  price  and  much  of  it 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  England's  enemies 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  would  if  the  island  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  England  had  now  to  face 
still  another  enemy.  Most  important  of  all  to  America, 
while  Rodney  lingered  at  Saint  Eustatius  gathering  the 
spoil,  the  comte  de  Grasse,  with  a  French  fleet,  "slipped 
around  the  shoulder  of  Martinique  and  joined  the  other 
French  ships  in  the  roadstead  of  Fort  Royal."  This 
junction  was  pregnant  with  momentous  consequences. 
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NATHANAEL  Greene  was  the  son  of  a  Rhode 
Island  Quaker  farmer  and   blacksmith.     An 
ardent  patriot,  he  joined   a  militia  company 
alied  the  Kentish  guards  and  was  expelled 
.  from  the  Society  of  Friends.    Foreseeing 
^  the   impending   conflict,    he    studied 
nilitary  science  and,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general.     He   commanded  the 
\  Rhode  Island  forces  before  Bos- 
,  ton,  was  made    a   major-general, 
and,  but  for  an  inopportune  ill- 
ness, would  have  been  in  com- 
I  mand    of  the    American    forces 
'  in  the  batde  of  Long  Island.    He 
'was  in    the   battles  at    Harlem 
Heights,  Trenton,  Brandywine, 
'  Germantown,   and    elsewhere    and 
'  served  for  a  time  as  quartermaster- 
In  October,    1780,    Wash- 
ngton  selected  him  to  succeed  Gates  as 
commander  of  the  southern  department. 

On     the     second    of 

'December,  Greene  took 

command  of  the  American 

army    at  Charlotte,    about 

twenty-^       three    hundred    discouraged    men,    half- 
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fed    and    ill-ciothed    and    many    of    them    defiant    of  i    780 
discipline.     The    number  of  r^;u)ars   did    not  exceed 


m  Campaign  <>. 

eleven  hundred,  in  front  of  them  and  in  a  country 
infested  with  Tories  was  an  army  superior  in  numbers, 
equipment,  and  discipline,  elated  with  victory,  and 
commanded  by  the  most  enterprising  officers    that  the 


DrrAiL  Maf  or  tmi  SavTHtxN  CAHrAiQN  or  17S1 
(Combed  bf  Lieutcoanl  Joiepb  A.  Bur,  U.  S.  Armr,  Wm  Point,  N.  Y.) 
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British  had  in  America — Cornwallis,  Rawdon,  and  1780 
Tarleton.  General  Leslie  with  a  thousand  British  i  7  8  i 
troops  had  arrived  at  Charleston  and  was  under 
orders  to  march  at  once  to  Camden.  By  necessity, 
Greene  reversed  Gates's  plan  of  campaign  and  adopted 
the  Fabian  tactics  of  which  John  Adams  had  been  tired 
long  before.  With  Greene  was  Kosciuszko  as  engineer; 
Steuben  was  in  Virginia  endeavoring  to  forward  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies;  Lieutenant-colonel  William  Wash- 
ington and  Lieutenant-colonel  Henry  Lee,  "  Light-horse 
Harry,"  the  captor  of  Paulus  Hook  and  later  the  father 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,  were  in  command  of  the  cavalry ;  and 
Sumter,  Marion,  and  other  partisan  leaders  were  still  in 
the  field.  Upon  these  partisan  leaders  and  their  bands 
depended  largely  the  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
redeem  the  South. 

Greene  sent  Morgan  with  a  force  of  about  six  hun-  Morgan's 
dred  men,  including  the  famous  Maryland  brigade  and  ^^^1^  16 
Washington's  cavalry,  to  cross  the  Catawba  and  take  com- 
mand in  that  quarter,  spirit  up  the  people,  and  annoy  the 
enemy.     Morgan  took  "P        ^^^  .     ^ 

a  position  at  Grindall's  ^^^^)^^^^  jf^j  jA^y^yrt^ 
Shoals  on  the  Pacolet  and*^^^^^  '*      ^  LA^r.x.yr^ 

was  joined    by   Pickens  and  Autograph  of  Andrew  Pickens 

other  officers  with   several   hundred   volunteers.     From 

this  position  he    threatened   Ninety  Six  and  the  entire 

line  of  British  posts  at  the  west.    With  the  main  body 

of  his   army,  now  consisting  of  about  eleven  hundred 

men,  Greene  advanced  to  a  position  on  the  east  side  of  December  16 

the   Pedee   nearly   opposite   Cheraw   Hill.     Meanwhile, 

Marion  was  keeping  up  his  raids  at  the  eastward. 

Fearing  that  Morgan  might  capture  Ninety  Six,  Corn-  Taricton's 
wallis  sent  Tarleton  to  drive  Morgan  across  the  Broad  ^**^*"" 

.  .  January  i 

River,  while  he  advanced  from  Winnsboro  leaving  orders 
for  General  Leslie,  who  was  coming  from  Charleston  with 
reinforcements,  to  follow.  Pushing  forward  with  his  accus- 
tomed rapidity,  Tarleton  crowded  Morgan  over  the  Paco- 
let and  then,  crossing  this  stream  at  an  upper  ford,  drove 
him  backtoagrazingground  known  as  Hannah's  Cowpens.  January  16 
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1781  Morgan's  choice  of  ground,  with  an  unfordable  river 
TheBMiic-  on  his  left  and  in  his  rear,  was  peculiar.  Morgan  him- 
p<™'"'  self  has  explained  it  thus :    "  I  would  not  have  had  a 

swamp  in  the  view  of   my  militia   on  any 
consideration;    they  would  have  made  for 
it  and  nothing  could  have  detained  them 
from  it.     And  as  to  covering  my  wings, 
,  I    knew   my   adversary   and   was   per- 
,  fectly  sure  I  should  have  nothing  but 
I  downright  fighting.    As  to  retreat,  it 
was  the  very  thing  I  wished  to  cut 
I  off" all  hope  of.    I  would  have  thanked 
f  Tarleton  had  he  surrounded  me  with 
hiscavalry.    It  would  have  been  better 
than  placing  my  own  men  in  the  rear  to 


shoot  down  those 
who  broke  from 
the  ranks.  When 
men  are  forced  to 
fight  they  will 
sell  themselves 
dearly." 

Morgan  had 
about  nine  hun- 
dred and  f o  r  t  y 
men  with  whom 
to  oppose  about 
eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the 
enemy.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty 
yards  in  advance 
of  the  main  line 
he  posted  two 


Mip  of  ihe  Batile  of  Cowpeni 
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hundred  and  seventy  militia  under  Pickens.  Still  further 
in  advance  he  posted  one  hundred  and  Hfty  picked  men 
deployed  as  skirmishers  with  orders  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  trees  and  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within 
fifty  yards ;  then  to  fall  back,  firing  at  will,  upon  Pick- 
ens's force  which  was  to  deliver  two  dischat^es  and  then 
take  its  place  on  the  left  of  the  main  line.  This  main 
line  was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  Maryland 
r^ulars,  perhaps  the  best  fighters  in  the  service,  on  the 
left ;  two  companies  of  Virginia  militia,  who  had  served 
80  long  that  they  were 
practically  regulars,  in  the 
center;  and  a  company  of| 
Georgians  on  the  right.  Wash- 
ington's and  McCall's  cavalry- 
were  drawn  up  out  of  sight  in 
the  rear  as  a  reserve.  The  1  ' 
of  battle  was  carefiilly  explained  I 
to  the  men  in  the  main  line  '. 
that  they  would  not  be  alarmed 
by  the  falling  back  of  Pickens's 
militia. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth, 
Tarleton  came  in  sight  of  his 
enemy.  His  troops  had  been 
five  hours  on  the  march,  hut, 
without  giving  them  time  tc 
rest  and  eat,  he  advanced  tc 
the  attack.  According  to  orders 
the  American  skirmishers  dc 
livered  their  fire  and  fell  back 
on  Pickens  whose  men  received  FiigofthtThirdMjrybndRtgimcnt 
the  enemy  with  firmness,  firing  '  be\^"a\^a6i™f^  J^^T 

especially  at  "  the  epaulette  men."  regimental  color  in  the  ww  of 

When  Pickens's  militia  began  to         '  '  r"ih'e'e'apicoi  it"^' 
move  across  to    their   assigned  Anmpoiu) 

position    on    the    American    left,    the    British    pressed 
forward    rapidly    and    with    loud    shouts.     After   some 
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fierce  fighting,  Morgan  ordered  the  American  right 
wing  to  swing  back  and  to  hold  its  new  position  until 
Pickens  could  circle  round  and  come  to  its  assistance. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  mistook  the  meaning  of  this 
move  and  the  Marylanders  also  fell  back  in  good  order. 
Just  then  word  arrived  from  Colonel  Washington  that 
the  enemy  were  "coming  like  a  mob — give  them  a  fire 
and  I  will  charge  them."  The  British  were  within  thirty 
yards  and  shouting  tumultuously  when  Morgan  ordered 
his  men  "  to  face  about  and  give  them  one  fire,  and  the 
victory  is  ours."  The  Americans  laced  about,  gave  a 
deadly  fire,  and  then  chained.  At  this  moment,  Pickens 
appeared  on  the  British  left  and  a  cry  of  "  Tarleton's 
quarter!"  ran  along  the  line.  Caught  between  two  fires, 
most  of  the  British  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered      In  pomt  of   tactics   it  was  the  most  brilliant 


Medal  awarded  by  Congrcn  to  Daniel  Morgan  for  hit  Victory  at  Cowp«ru 

battle  of  the  war.  Two  standards,  thirty-five  wagons, 
two  cannons,  eight  hundred  muskets,  and  about  six 
hundred  prisoners  were  among  the  trophies  of  the  battle. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-four  British  were  killed  and 
wounded;  the  American  loss  was  only  eleven  killed  and 
sixty-one  wounded — a  remarkable  feature  of  a  remark- 
able battle.  Tarleton  himself  escaped  and  reported  an 
"unaccountable  panick"  and  a  "decisive  rout."     Awake 
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to  Moi^n's  good  qualities  at  last,  congress  presented   1781 
him  with  a  gold  medal. 

Knowng  of  the  coming  of  Cornwallts,  Morgan  crossed  cmnwiUB  » 
the  Broad  River  that  night  and  forded  the  Catawba  on  '*""■'' 
the    twenty-fourth.      On    the    same    night,    Cornwallis 
reached  Ramsour's  Mills  and  halted  there  two  days  to 
collect  supplies  and  to  burn  surplus  baggage.     When  he 
reached  tne  Catawba  on  the  twenty-ninth,  heavy  rains 
had  raised  the  river  so  that  it  could  not  be  forded.     It 
was  fortunate  for  the  Americans  that  the  rise  did  not 
come    a   few  hours  sooner.      Meanwhile,    Greene    had 
heard  of  the  battle  and,  leaving  the  main  body  of  his  juuuris 
army  in  command  of  General 
Huger,  hurried  with  a  small 
escort  to  join  Morgan  whom 
he  reached  on  the  night  of 
the  thirtieth ;  Cornwallis  was 
only  eighteen    miles  away. 
Crossing  the  Catawba,  Corn- 
wallis   pursued    Greene    and 
Motgan    and    captured    the 
rearmost    American    wagoni 
at  the    Yadkin.     The   river 
was    rising    and    Cornwallis 
had  to  wait  four  days  before 
he  could  cross  it.     Another 
race  then  took  place  for  the 
River    Dan,  and    again    the 
Americans  won.     Cornwallis 
now  gave  up  the  chase  and,  '*""'  °^  N"h»n»ei  Grtem 

at  Hillsboro,  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the 
conquest  of  North  Carolina.  Huger  brought  up 
the  troops  that  had  been  left  at  the  Cheraws  and 
Greene,  with  an  army  that  numbered  about  forty-four 
hundred  men,  recrossed  the  Dan  and  offered  battle  February 
at  Guilford  Court  House  (Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina). It  was  in  these  dark  days  that  Maryland  rati- 
fied the  articles  of  confederation.  If  Greene  and  his  March  i 
army    were    to    be    saved,    they   must    work  out    their 
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7  8    I   own  salvation;     they    could    hope    for    no    help    from 

Washington  or  from  congress. 

■Die  of  Cornwallis  had  but  twenty-two  hundred  men,  but  he 

"^^g^   accepted  the  challenge  and  moved  to  the  attack.     The 

larch  15       American  first  line,  chiefly  North  Carolina  militia,  was 

formed    behind  a  fence  in   the  edge  of  the  woods  with 

open  ground  in  front.     In  the  road  at  the  middle  of  the 

line  was  Captain  Singleton  with  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

About  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  and  on  higher 


ground  was    the 


second  line  composed  chiefly 

*"  ia.  About  three  hun- 
further  in  the  rear  and 
er    ground  was  the  third 
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line  composed  entirely  of  regulars,  many  of  whom  had  i  7  8  i 
never  been  in  action.  Ill  health  had  forced  Morgan  to 
retire.  After  some  artillery  firing,  the  British  advance 
moved  steadily  across  the  open 
ground  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can first  line,  taking  up  its 
reserves  so  that  the  line  thus 
formed  was  coextensive  with  the 
American  first  line.  When  the 
British  were  within  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards  of  the 
fence,  the  North  Carolina 
militia  delivered  a  partial  vol- 
ley and  fled.  The  British  cen- 
ter and  left  wing  swept  on  at 
bayonet  chaise  against  the 
American  second  hne  which 
was  forced  to  give  way  and  to 
seek  cover  behind  the  conti- 
nental troops  or  in  the  woods. 
Meantime,  the  British  right 
was  engaged  with  Campbell 
and  Lee  more  than  a  mile  away. 
When  the  British  advanced 
against  the  American  third  line, 
the  continentals  delivered  a  well- 
directed  fire  and,  with  the 

bayonet,  drove  the  assailing  column  back  across  a  ravine 
to  a  hill  in  its  rear.  Tarleton  says  that,  at  this  time, 
the  event  of  the  action  was  doubtful,  but  Cornwallis 
succeeded  in  rallying  his  men  and,  by  magnificent 
fighting  against  heavy  odds,  drove  the  Americans  from 
the  field  and  captured  their  artillery.  Tarleton  says  that 
"Earl  Cornwallis  did  not  think  it  advisable  for  the  Brit- 
ish cavalry  to  charge  the  enemy  who  were  retreating  in 
good  order."  The  American  loss,  including  the  missing, 
was  thirteen  hundred  and  eleven,  that  of  the  British,  five 
hundred  and  forty-four.  The  battle-ground  is  now 
maintained  as  a  park. 


of  ihe  Twenty-Third  Foot 
(Btitiih) 
(Drawn  by  Htny  A.  Ogdin) 
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1781        "The  British  had  the  name:  the  Americans  the  good 
A  Btma       consequences    of  victory,"    wrote    Ramsey  and,  in  the 
VKtoTT         house  of  commons,  Fox  said  that  "another  such  victory 
would  ruin  the  British  army."     Cornwallis  proclaimed  a 
Mirch  li       great  victory  but  he  found   himself  so  far  from  any  sup- 
port that  he  slowly  marched  his  army  to  Wilmington, 
the  only  place  in  North  Carolina  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.     Greene  rested  his  men 
for  two  days  at  Troublesome  Creek, 
eighteen    miles    from    Guilford,    and 
then    set   out    to    follow  Cornwallis. 
"And  now  the  singular  spectacle  was 
presented  of  the  victor  retreating  by 
circuitous    ways    for    two     hundred 
miles,  while  the  vanquished  followed 
him  up  close,  offering  battle  in  vain." 
Greene  pursued  as  Tzt  as  the  Deep 
River  where    the   Virginia    militia 
LMttm  uMd  in  Comwdii.-.  Amy  refused  longer  service.     Their  time 
was  up  —  and  so  was  the  pursuit,     Cornwallis  reached 
Wilmington    on    the  seventh    of  April    and  decided  to 
leave  the  defense  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Georgia  to 
Lord  Rawdon  who  had  been  left  to  his  fate  at  Camden 
and  to  march  northward  into  Virginia  where  a  British 
force  was  operating  under  Generals  Phillips  and  Arnold. 
Marching  from  Wilmington  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
he  reached    Petersburg  without  serious  opposition    and 
formed  a  junction  with  Arnold  (Phillips  having  just  died) 
on  the  twentieth  of  May. 
B»Mk  of  Instead  of  following  Cornwallis,  Greene  sent  Lee  to 

""cMnien*'"  J°'"    Marion   and    to   cut    the   line   of  communication 
Seiond  between  Charleston  and  Camden.     On  the  eighteenth  of 

April,  he  took  up  a  position  at  Hobkirks  Hill  two  miles 
north  of  Camden  and,  on  the  twenty-third,  Lee  and 
Marion  captured  Fort  Watson  on  the  Santec.  Rawdon 
felt  that  his  only  chance  was  to  attack  Greene  before 
Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee  brought  up  their  forces.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  he  advanced  with  about 
nine  hundred  men  to  give  battle.     The  American  for- 


''"Cornwallis  Retreating  T] 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  7,   1781. 

£xtroft  of  a  Letter  from   Major-Cencral  Grtfie,  Jawd 
CAMP»  at  Si^cb  Ctfi,  Mareb  23,     1 7?*. 

.**/^  N  the  i6lh  InAaot  I  wro«  your  Excellency,  giving  «i) 
■'  vy  Account  of  an  Adion  which  happened  atCuilfcrdCourt- 
"^Houfc  the  Day  bcfoic.  I  was  then  pnAiadnl  that  nocwithttand- 
log  we  were  obligrj  ro  give  up  the  Ground,  wc  cad  reaped  the 
Advantage  of  the  A<^i-«i.  Circumilsnces  fioce  cotilirra  me  in 
Opinion  that  the  Knetny  were  too  much  giu'ed  to  improve 
ihcir  Succeii.  Wc  lay  it  the  Iron- VVorki  three  Days,  prepar- 
ing ourrdrcs  for  another  Aftion,  .ind  opcfling  Jic  Enemy  » 
advance:  But  of  a  fuddcn  they  took  ifcelr  Departure,  Icavin;^ 
-behind  rhem  evident  Matiu  of  rjiftieb.  AJI  our  woundtd  a. 
Gmlfi-rd,  which  had  fallen  imo  iheItH§od»,  and  yv.  of  their  own, 
•00  had  to  move,  were  left  at  New-Garden.  Mod  of  their  Ojfi 
cenfuficred"  Lord  Cornwallis  tud  tiis  Hoifc  fliot  under  htm  — 
Col.  Siewjrd.  of  the  Guard*  was  killed.  General  O  Hnra  anrt 
Cols.  Tariton  and  Webflcr,  woundfl.  Only  cbtcc  Field  Officeii! 
efcapcd,  if  Hcporti,  which  fceiil^  be  auchtntic,  cam  be  rciicd 
on. 

Our  Army  arc  in  good  Spirits,  nocwithftanding  our  SuTeiinjj, 

nol!  are  advancing   towaiJi  rhe    Enemy ;  they  "are  rerreitine  "to 

'.      'CrofvCrcek.  _  ,.-.,,  - 

-     »  /In  Vouth-Carolini,  Genctafi  Sdfepftr  in5  ^Hiiuti  haVe  gained 

fevcril  Ilctle   rtdvania^.     In  on<  the  Enemy  lo/l  60  Men,  who 

had  under  their  Ca^p  a  large  ^luntiiy  of  Scores  which  Sver* 

:-■    taken,  but  by  an  unfditunatcMiftabc  vcre  aftawards  rr  cakeo. 

Pubiiflicd  byJDrdrr, 
^   ■  CHARLES     7«^0MS0^I,  Scfreiar>-. 


^^.    tf<    PHr«^  J. «    w.. .  .^vth.-:     -^_-  Jl 

Broadside  announcing  Cornwallis's  Retreat  after  the  Battle 
OF  Guilford  Court  House 

(From  copy  in  ihc  New  York  Public  Library,  Emmci  Colleclion) 
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mation  was  much  like  that  of  the  reserve  line  at  the  1 
battle  of  Guilford.  The  three  guns  that  had  just  arrived 
were  masked  in  the  center  and  orders  were  given  for  the 
laments  on  their  right  and  left  to  open  for  their  fire  and 
then  to  charge  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  Colonel 
Washington  and  his  cavalry  were  sent  to  double  the 
flank  and  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  As  the  British 
advanced,  their  reserves  were  brought  to  the  front  as  at 
Guilford.  At  a  critical  moment,  Ford  fell  severely 
wounded  and  his  men  hesitated;  Captain  Beatty  of  Gun- 
by's  regiment  was  mortally  wounded  and  his  company 
fell  back  in  disorder.  When  Gunby  retired  the  other 
companies  to  reform  his  regiment,  the  movement  gave 
the  idea  of  a  retreat,  even  the  first  Maryland  broke,  and 
the  day  was  lost.  The  Americans  fell  back  to  Rueeleys 
Mills  taking  their  cannons  with  them,  and  the  British 
retired    to    Cam-  den.    Few  were  killed  on  either 

side  and  the  dead  iiiji  alone  held  the  field  of  battle. 
Then  South  =:Ui  Carolina  rose  in  arms  and  Lord 
Rawdon  prepared      ?|lll  to  retreat.     He  burned  his  bag- 
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7  8  I  gage  and  stores,  set  fire  to  the  prison,  and  left  Camden 
little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  the  night  of  the 
tenth  of  M  ay,  he  crossed  the  Wateree  at  Camden  Ferry 
and  retreated  to  Monck's  Corners,  only  thirty  miles 
from  Charleston. 
he  Sege  Sumtcr  occupicd  Orangeburg  on  the  eleventh  of  May, 

Ninny  su  MaTion  and  Lee  captured  Fort  Mott  on  the  twelfth,  Lee 
reduced  Granby  on  the  fifteenth,  and  Augusta  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  fifth  of 
June.  Other  posts 
were  taken  or  evacu- 
ated until  Ninety  Six 
was  the  only  place 
that  the  British  hgld 
in  the  up-country  of 
the  Carolinas  and, 
since  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  May,  Greene 
and  Kosciuszko  had 
been  besieging  that. 
On  the  third  of 
June,  three  regiments 
from  Ireland  arrived 
at  Charleston   for 

Map  of  the  Siege  of  Ninei)'  Sii  Comwallls,    but      tWO 

of  them  were  used  for  the  relief  of  Ninety  Six  and 
the  other  was  sent  by  sea  to  reinforce  Sir  James  Wright 
at  Savannah;  even  Georgia  was  in  peril.  On  the  seventh 
of  June,  Rawdon  marched  with  seventeen  hundred  of 
these  recruits  from  Charleston  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ninety  Six;  at  Monck's  Corners  he  was  joined  by  the 
troops  that  he  had  left  there.  Greene  was  sapping 
Colonel  Cruger's  principal  redout  when  he  heard  of 
Rawdon's  approach  and  made  an  assault  on  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth.  The  siege  was  raised  on  the  twenty- 
first  and  the  American  army  crossed  the  Saluda  and 
retired  northward,  pursued  by  Rawdon  and  his  troops. 
When  the  new  recruits  were  nearly  worn  out  by  chasing 
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the  wary  Americans,  Rawdon   returned  to  Ninety  Six,  i    7  8    i 

destroyed  the  works  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 

hold,  and  withdrew  the  garrison.     Greene  then  marched 

his  army  to  the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee  for  rest  during 

the  extreme  summer  heat.     Meanwhile,  partisan  warfare, 

in  which  little  quarter  was  given  by  either  side,  continued. 

During   this    period    of    comparative    inaction.  Lord  Battle  of 
Rawdon    sailed   for    home    leaving   Colonel    Alexander  EutawSpnnga 
Stewart  in  command  of  the   British  forces  with   head- 
quarters   at    Orangeburg.     On    the    twenty-second    of 
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Map  of  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs 

August,  Greene  advanced  with  an  army  that  had  been 
reinforced  by  seven  hundred  continentals  under  General 
Jethro  Sumner  and  now  numbered  about  twenty-six  hun- 
dred men.  Stewart  fell  back  to  Eutaw  Springs  about  sixty 
miles  from  Charleston  where,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  of  September,  Greene  attacked  him.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  two  armies  is  clearly  shown   by  the  accom- 
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1  panying  topographical  illustration.  For  want  of  bread, 
Colonel  Stewart  had  been,  as  he  says  in  his  report, 
"under  the  necessity  of  sending  out  rooting  parties,  from 
each  corps,  under  an  officer,  to  collect  potatoes  every 
morning  at  daybreak."  On  this  particular  morning,  the 
unarmed  de- 
tachmen  t 
f  r  o  m  the 
Irish  Buffs,"  going 
too  far  to  the  front, 
"found  the  van- 
guard of  General 
Greene's  army, 
which  they  were 
not  seeking,  and 
left  the  sweet  pota- 
toes, which  they 
were  seeking."  A 
number  of  the 
"  Buffs"  were  taken 
prisoners  and  the 
chase  added  zest  to 
Fi.gofcoio,.dwiiii,mw^«,po.',c».inrt™p,  the  American  ad- 

cammonljF  culled  ihe  Eutavr  Standird  _,, 

(In  pooenionof  the  Wuhlnglon  Light  infiinnyCorpi  Vance.         1  he      mOrC 

pfCbulBlon,  South  Cirolin*.     We  »re  gratly  formal      Opening     of 
indebKd  m  Ciptiin  W.  S.  UniiMu,  of  the  .11  °     j 

wuhingion  Light  inhntry,  for  uiitince  the  battle  was  made 

inKcuring.toiotedphutognphofit)  about  nine  o'clock. 

The  action  on  both  sides  was  vigorous,  but  when  the 
American  second  line  was  brought  up  at  a  bayonet 
charge  and  the  reserve  came  to  their  support,  the  British 
left  wing  gave  way  and  the  men  fled  in  disorder  through 
their  camp  to  the  cover  of  a  brick  house  which,  with  its 
palisaded  garden  fence,  was  to  Eutaw  Springs  what  the 
Chew  House  was  to  Germantown.  While  the  British 
officers  were  reforming  their  lines,  a  part  of  the  American 
army  fell  to  plundering  the  British  camp  and  drinking 
rum;  the  result  need  not  be  told  in  detail.  The  Ameri- 
can lack  of  discipline,  the  brick  house,  the  garden  wall, 
and   a    British    rally    saved    Colonel    Stewart's    army. 
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The  Americans  were  driven  from  the  field.     Their  loss  1781 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred,  including  Lteutenant- 
colone]  Washington  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  British  lost  nearly  three  hundred  more. 

Again,  Greene's  defeat  was  equivalent  to  a  victory.  TtuDjing 
On  the  night  of  the  ninth,  Stewart,  after  destroying  a  ^"''*" 
thousand  stands  of  arms,  fell  back  to  Monck's  Corners 
pursued  for  nearly  thirty  miles  by  Marion  and  Lee. 
The  British  were  now  confined  to  the  districts  about 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  By  the  fifteenth,  Greene  was 
ag^n  at  his  camp  at  the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee.  For 
the  rest  of  the  war  there  were  no  engagements  of  great 
importance  in  the  South.  The  campaign  resolved  itself 
into  a  series  of  partisan  conflicts,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  in  a  later  chapter. 
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PN  October,  1780,  General  Clinton  had  sent  General 
Leslie  into  Vii^nia.  Leslie  occupied  Portsmouth 
and  Norfolk,  but,  after  the  af&ir  at  King's  Moun- 
tMH,  he  was  sent  to  South  Carolina.  Clinton  did  not, 
however,  give  up  the  idea  of  isolating  the  South  by  the 
conquest  of  Virginia,  In  December,  General  Arnold 
sailed   from    New  York    with  sixteen   hundred    British 
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I  7  8  i[  regulars,  ascended  the  James  River,  and  captured  Rich- 
juuuj  s  j  mond.  A  great  deal  of  private  property  was  destroyed  and 
part  of  the  city  was  burned.  Hearing  that  Steuben  was 
at  Petersbui^,  Arnold  hastened  back  to  save  his  line  of 
retreat  and  to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  Portsmouth. 
Libfwcbi  As  early  as  the  twentieth  of  February,  1781,  congress 
^^^'^  assigned  the  task  of  capturing  Arnold  to  Lafayette  who 
was  given  a  picked  corps  of  twelve  hundred  men  from 
the  New  England  and  New  Jersey  lines.  Feigning  an 
attack  on  Staten  Island,  Lafayette  led  his  troops  to  the 
Head  of  Elk  where  he  arrived  on  the  third  of  March, 
three  days  ahead  of  schedule  time.  Thence  his  troops 
went  by  water  to  Annapolis.  To  cooperate  with  Lafay- 
ette, Washington  proposed  to  Rochambeau  that  the 
French  fleet  that  had  been  blockaded  at  Newport  be  sent 
to  the  Chesapeake  and,  with  some  of  the  ships,  Des- 

touches 
tardily  put 


n  the  Cheupukc  B»y,  Mirch,  17M1  NeWOOTt 

for  repairs.  Meanwhile,  Lafeyette  had  left  his  army  at 
Annapolis  and  hurried  on  to  Yorktown  for  a  conference 
with  Steuben,  and  to  Suffolk  where  he  found  Muhlen- 
bei^  with  the  Virginia  militia.  After  the  return  of  the 
French  fleet,  La&yette  hastened  to  Annapolis  and  thence 
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led  his  troops  northward.  At  the  Head  of  Elk  he  i  7 
received  orders  from  Washington  assigning  him  to  the 
command  in  Virginia,  superseding 
Steuben  who,  as  usual,  accepted 
the  order  without  question.  At 
Baltimore,  Lafayette  bought  shoes 
and  cotton  cloth,  for  which  he 
paid  with  drafts  on  the  French 
treasury  personally  endorsed  by 
himself;  the  women  of  Baltimore 
made  the  cloth  into  shirts.  Lafay- 
ette gave  the  shoes  and  shirts  to 
his  men  and  set  out  on  a  forced 
march  for  Richmond  where  he 
arrived   on  the   twenty-ninth    of 

April.  ' • 

Late  in  March,  Major-general 
William  Phillips  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  with  two  thou- 
sand_  British  troops  fronT^ew 
York,  took  command  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  completed  the  fortifi- 
cations that  Arnold  had  begun. 


"-p-r  ^  f 


by  Ufay> 


L'mfonn  of  La^iycnc'i  Uihc 

Infintry 
(Drawn  by  Hirry  A.  Ogden) 

In  April,  he  sailed  up 
the  James  River  as 
far  as  Burwell's  Ferry 
and  thence  marched 
Williamsburg 
whence  the  militia  Apnin 
fled.  Lafayette  was 
then    advancing    on 


Richmond,  and  Steuben,  with  about  a  thousand  militia, 
was  at  Petersburg.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  the  British 
army  sailed  to  City  Point  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
marched  for  Petersburg.  After  a  skirmish  at  a  hill  east 
of  Biandford,  now   an    eastern    suburb    of  Petersburg, 
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Steuben's  feeble 

force     safely 

crossed      the 

Appomattox. 

Arnold  says  that 

"the     enemy 

took    up    the 

bridge,    which 

prevented    our 

pursuing  them." 

Four    tnousand 

hogsheads    of 
M.,.r  Philip.  p«i*,..,p»*,„  ^^^^^    ^^^    , 

number   of  vessels    were    destroyed.     On   the   twenty- 
seventh,  Phillips  marched  to  Chesterfield  Court  House 
and  burned  the  barracks  there;  on  the  same  day,  Arnold 
1.^^    ~%         marched    to   Osborne   and    burned   some  vessels.     On 
'         the  thirtieth,  the  British  army  marched  to  Manchester 
I  and   destroyed    twelve  hundred    hogsheads  of  tobacco. 
\  Across  the  river  at  Richmond  was  Lafayette  with  nine 
1  hundred  men,  helpless  spectators  of  the  confl^ration. 
nOn  the  ninth  of  May,  the    British    army    returned    to  \ 
I  Petersburg   to    meet    Cornwallis.       Here    Phillips   was 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
he  died.     Cornwallis  arrived  on  the  twentieth,  and,  in 
June,  Arnold  returned  to  New  York  much  to  the  dis- 
,  appointment  of  the  Americans  who  had  hoped  to  take 
him;  Jefferson  had  offered  a  reward  of  five    thousand 
'  guineas  for  his  capture.     In  the  campaign,  Arnold  is  said 
to  have  asked  a  captured  captain :    "  What  would  be  my 
&te,  if  I  should  be  taken  prisoner?"      "They  will  cut 
off  that  shortened  1^  of  yours  wounded  at  Quebec  and 
Saratoga,  and  bury  it  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  then 
hang  the  rest  of  you  on  a  gibbet,"  was  the  answer. 
Comwiiiit  The  arrival  of  Cornwallis  brought  the  British  army  in 

J^'j^^  Virginia  up  to  more  than  five  thousand  men,  double  that 
of  Lafayette  who  found  himself,  as  he  expressed  it  "not 
strong  enough  even   to  be  beaten."     When  Cornwallis 
June  4  advanced  against  him,  Lafayette  abandoned    Richmond 
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and  retreated  across  the  Rapidan.  Cornwallis  then  sen 
Tarleton  to  scatter  the  legislature  at  Charlottesville  an 
to  capture  Governor  JefFerson.  A  few  members  of  tht 
legislature  were  taken  and  JefFerson  had  not  more  than  June  4 
five  minutes  to  spare  when  he  left  his  home  at  Monti- 
cello.  Cornwallis,  meanwhile,  was  in  hot  pursuit  and, 
for  a  time,  the  country  between  the  James  and  the  Rap- 
pahannock was  well  warmed  with  the  marchings  of  the 
marquis  and  the  earl.  Cornwallis  wrote:  "The  boy 
cannot  escape  me,"  but  Lafayette  moved  quickly  and,  on 
the  tenth  of  June,  was  opportunely  reinforced  by  Wayne 
with  about  eight  hundred  men  of  the  Virginia  line  and 
other  troops.  Cornwallis,  who  had  advanced  as  far  west- 
ward as  Point  of  Forks,  retreated  to  Richmond  and 
thence  to  Williamsburg. 

At   Williamsburg,    Cornwallis    received   letters    from  comwtius 
Clinton  saying  that  New  York  was  threatened  and  call-  yo^ktown 
ing   for   help.     Qn    the   sixth  of  June,  Lord  Germain 
wrote  to  Clinton  that  "Lord  mm  »      ^ 

Cornwallis's  opinion  entirely 
coincides  with  mine,  of  the 
great  importance  of  pushing 
the  war  on  the  side  of  Virginia 
with  all  the  force  that  can  be 
spared."  On  the  fourth  .of 
July,  Cornwallis  began  to  fall 
back  toward  Portsmouth  and 
Lafayette     followed;     in    the 

ensuing  action  at  Green  Spring,     ^.      ^        ^^    ^^^  juiy  6 
the   Americans  were   repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred men.     Cornwallis  reached  Portsmouth  in  safety  and, 
on  the  twentieth  of  July,  received  orders  countermanding 
his  instructions  for  the  shipment  of  troops  to  New  York. 
Early  in  August,  he  removed  to  Yorktown  and  Glouces- 
ter, and,  later  in  the  month,  by  adding  the  garrison  of 
Portsmouth  to  his  army,  had  about  seven  thousand  men. 
Lafayette  took   up   a  position   at   Malvern   Hill;    after 
Cornwallis  moved  to  Yorktown,  he  occupied  Holt's  Forge 
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January 
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I  7  8  I  on  the  Pamunky,  and  sent  Wayne  to  the  south  side  of 
the  James  to  oppose  any  movement  to  reinforce  Rawdon 
and  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  Greene  if  Cornwallis  should 
withdraw  from  the  state.  Throughout  a  difficult  cam- 
paign, Lafayette  had  displayed  commendable  zeal  and 
discretion.  The  stage  had  now  been  set  for  the  final  act, 
to  understand  which,  we  must  turn  first  to  the  North. 

In  that  section  the  outlook  for  the  Americans  had  been 
only  a  little  less  gloomy  than  it  was  in  the  South.  Food, 
clothing,  and  money  were  as  scarce  as  they  had  ever 
been,  and  hope  deferred  had  brought  on  a.  sort  of  apathy. 
The  winter  brought  little  relief  from  toil  and  none  from 
suffering.  The  soldiers  were  often  without  food,  were 
exposed  without  proper  clothing  to  the  rigors  of  winter, 
and  had  served  almost  twelve  months  without  pay. 
The  Pennsylvania  line,  about  fifteen  hundred  men  who  in 
their  huts  at  Morristown  were  exposed  to  the  piercing 
cold  in  "old  worn-out  coats,  tattered  linen  overalls,  and 
but  one  blanket  between  three  men,"  mutinied,  killed 
a  captain  who  tried  to  suppress  the  movement,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  General  Wayne  could  do,  marched 
toward  Philadelphia  to  force  congress  to  give  them 
redress.  The  men,  however,  remained  loyal  to  the  cause 
and  gave  up  to  be  hanged  as  spies  two  British  agents 
sent  by  Clinton  to  persuade  them  to  desert.  At  Trenton, 
on  the  tenth,  they  were  met  by  Joseph  Reed,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  council,  and  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. The  mutiny  was  finally  suppressed  by  a  wise 
application  of  concession,  persuasion,  and  force.  Lafay- 
ette wrote  to  his  wife:  "Human  nature  has  its  limits,  no 
^European  army  would  suffer  the  tenth  part  of  what  the 
Americans  suffer.  It  takes  citizens  to  support  hunger, 
nakedness,  toil,  and  the  total  want  of  pay,  which  consti- 
tute the  condition  of  our  soldiers,  the  hardiest  and  the 
\most  patient  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world." 
Pluto  Lends  a  To  tide  the  country  over  the  crisis,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Helping  Hand  John  Laurens,  son  of  the  Henry  Laurens  who  was  then  a 
prisoner  in  London  Tower,  was  sent  on  a  special  and 
almost  hopeless  mission  to  France  to  secure  a  loan  and 
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naval  assistance.  After  hearing  that  Laurens  was  coming,  i  7  8 
Vergennes  declared  that  "Congress  relies  too  much  on 
France  for  subsidies  to  maintain  their  army.  They  must 
absolutely  refrain  from  such  exorbitant  demands.  The 
great  expenses  of  the  war  render  it  impossible  for  France 
to  meet  these  demands  if  persisted  in."  After  his 
departure,  Washington  wrote  to  Laurens:  "I  give  it  April 9I 
decisively  as  my  opinion  that  without  a  foreign  loan,  our 
present  force  (which  is  but  the  remnant  of  an  army)  can- 
not be  kept  together  this  campaign.  ...  It  may  be 
declared  in  a  word  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether, 
and  that  now  or  never  our  deliverance  must  come." 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Laurens,  with  little  adherence 
to  diplomatic  forms,  declared  that  money  was  a  necessity 
and  even  hinted  that,  if  it  was  not  obtained,  the  time 
might  come  when  the  United  States  would  be  found 
fighring  with  England  against  France.  Although  French 
finances  were  badly  ' 
involved,  six  million  | 
livres  (more  than 
million  dollars )  was 
promised.  Franklin 
had  already  secured  a  I 
loan  of  four  million  I 
livres  and  Vergennes  I 
had  agreed  to  guaran-  I 
tee  a  Dutch  loan  of  I 
ten  million  livres.  On  [ 
tne~  twenty-fifth  of  I 
August,  Laurens  I 
arrived  at  Boston  with  | 
clothing,  ammunition, 
and  haif^^a  million  | 
hard  dollars. 

Before  Laurens's  I 
arrival,  the  plan  for  I 
striking  the  final  ' 
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ington  held  a  conference  with  Rochambeau  at  Weathers-   i   7  8   i 
field,  Connecticut,  at  which  the  propriety  of  a  combined  May  n 
attack  upon  New  York  was  considered.     The  chevalier 
de  Ternay  had  died  at  Newport  and  the  count  de  Barras 
had  recently  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  news  that  the  count  May  8 
de  Grasse  was  in  the  West  Indies  with  orders  to  detach  a 
portion  of  his  fleet  "to  cooperate  in  any  undertaking 
which  may  be  projected  by  the  French  and  American 
generals."     The  generals  agreed  that  the  French  troops  i 
should  be  marched  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Hudson 
and  participate  in  operations  against  New  York,  though 
the  possibility  of  operating  "against  the  enemy  in  some 
other  quarter,  as  circumstances  shall  dictate,"  was  kept 
open.     On  the  sixth  of  July,  the  allied  armies  extended    j 
in  a  line  from  the  Bronx  to  Dobbs  Ferry.     The  junction 
of  the  two  armies  and  the  capture  of  dispatches  reveal- 
ing the  intention  of  the  allies  caused  Clinton  great  anxiety  I   ' 
and  led  him  to  call  upon  Cornwallis  for  reinforcements. ' 
It  was  this  call  that  led  Cornwallis  to  fall  back  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation  (a  feeble  The  Man 
bond,  but  still  a  bond)  testified  to  the  continued  deter-  ^^  ^* 
mination  of  the  thirteen  states  even  after  years  of  struggle 
and  delay,  congress  replaced  some  of  its  clumsy  commit- 
tees  with  more  eflScient  secretaries  of  departments,  an 
earnest  eflbrt  was  made  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  ^ 
of  the  army,  and  even  the  recent  mutinies  had  shown  \ 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  troops  might  be  relied  upon. 
Washington  was  given  greater  authority  and  France  mag- 
nanimously put  her  troops  under  his  command.     On  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  came  a  letter  from  Grasse,  dated 
at  the  Cape  of  Santo  Domingo,  announcing  that,  on  the  juiy  28 
thirteenth  of  August,  he  would  sail  for  the  Chesapeake 
with  from  twenty-five,  to  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line 
and  more  than  three  thousand  tropps,  but  stating  that  his 
engagements  wrnTthe  Spaniards  would  not  admit  of  his 
remaining  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  October.     Here  was 
an  opportunity  of  which  Washington  resolved   to  take 
advantage.      He  determined  to  capture  Cornwallis.     In 
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1  I  order  to  deceive  Clinton,  he  prepared  "a  felse  demon- 
stration against  New  York  and  a  real  movement  against 
Yorktown."  In  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  northern 
states,  he  called  for  aid  as  if  for  an  attack  on  New  York. 
In  letters  to  the  authorities  in  Philadelphia,  he  defined  a 

flan  for  a  movement  against  New  York  by  way  of  Staten 
sland.     Word  was  also  sent  to  Lafayette  and  Grasse 
chat  Cornwallis  be  not  permitted  to  escape,  and  to  Rob- 
ert Morris  that  transportation  might  be  in  readiness  at 
the  Head  of  Elk,  and  stores  provided. 
\       With  a    reticence  and  strategy  that  his  own  officers 
"    j  could  not  fathom,  Washington  prepared  for  the  demon- 
stration   and    the    movement.       The   undertaking  was 
hazardous,  but  its  audacity  worked  in  its  &vor.     Taking 
with  him  two  thousand  continentals  and  Rochambeau's 
four  thousand  French  troops,  Washington  crossed  the 
9-16  Hudson  and  marched  through  New  Jersey  as  if  for  Sandy 
Hook.      Then     the 
whole    force     turned 
and  marched  to  Tren- 
ton where  the   artil- 
lery,   intrenching 
tools,  and  some  troops 
were    embarked    on 
boats.     The    rest   of 
the  army  marched  on 
to      Philadelphia 
whither    Washington 
preceded  them.  Here 
Rochambeau     ad- 
vanced twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold, 
of  which  more  m  the 
following     chapter. 
The  money  was  paid 
to     the     continental 
troops    who     had 
been  so  long  with- 
out any  pay  that 
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the  effect  "was  inspiring,"     By  this  time,  the  secret  was  i 
out  and  the  troops,  ragged  continentals  and  gaily  clad 
Frenchmen,  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.      At 
Chester,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  of  September,  Wash-     ,.. 
ington  received  word  that  Grasse  was  in  the  Chesapeake. 
The  French  admiral  had  arrived  with  frigates  and  trans- 
ports, twejitji^six  ships  of  the  line,  and  more  than^tl^ee 
thousand  soldiers  under  Saint  Simon.     "I  never  saw  a 
man  so  thorouglily  and  openly  delighted,"  says  one  of 
Rochambeau's  officers.    A  few  months  before,  Grasse  had 
joined  the  other  French  ships  in  the  roadstead  of  Fort 
Royal  while  Rodney  was  Hngering  over  the  disposal  of  his 
rich  spoil  at  Saint  Eustatius.     As  Professor  Jameson  has> 
pointed  out,  Yorktown  might  never  have  happened  but  I 
for  Rodney's  squandering  of  his  opportunity.      On  the 
sixth,  the  continentals  reached  the  Head  of  Elk  and,  on 
the    eighth,    they    were  joined    by    the    French.      The 
admirable  logistics  of  La&yette  in  February  had  now 
been  equaled  by  that  of  Washington.     From  the  Head 
of    Elk    and    from 
Annapolis,  the  troops 
were    transported    by 
water.       Meanwhile, 
Washington    made    a 
flying  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon  —  the  first  in 
six  years — and  enter- 
tained   Rochambeau 
there.     On   the  four- 
teenth,   Washington 
reached     Lafayette's 
headquarters   at    Wil- 
liamsburg.     Saint 
Simon    had    already 
landed  his  troops  and  united  them  with  Lafayette's.    The  Sepwn 
allies  took  up  a  strong  position  across  the  peninsula  at 
Williamsburg  where  they  were  joined  by  the  troops  from 
the  North.     By  the  twenty-eighth,  Cornwallis  was    in 
Washington's  "mouse-trap"  with  four  armies  and  two 
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fleets  ready 
to  pounce 
upon  him. 
M  ean- 
while,  all 
had  gone  ill 
with  the 
B  ri  tish. 
Uncertain 
of  Grasse's 
intentions, 
Ad  mi  ral 
Rodney 
had  sent  Sir 
Samuel 
Hood  with 
fourteen 

Op^rion.  ™  the  Cl™p»kc  B,y.  m  September,  ■  78 .  ^^^^^  ^j-  jj^^ 

line  to  join  the  British  squadron  at  New  York.  Hood 
reached  the  Virginia  capes  a  few  days  ahead  of  Grasse  and, 
finding  no  enemy  there,  continued  on  to  New  York  and 
joined  Admiral  Graves,  only  five  of  whose  seven  ships  of 
the  line  were  fit  to  go  to  sea.  On  the  day  of  Hood's 
arrival,  word  was  received  that  M.  de  Barras  had  put  to  sea 
with  the  French  flotilla  at  Newport.  Graves  at  once  went 
in  pursuit  hoping  to  beat  the  French  in  detail.  After  look- 
ing into  Delaware  Bay,  he  sailed  on  to  the  Chesapeake. 
Barras  had  taken  a  roundabout  route  and  was  not  there 
— but  Grasse  was.  The  French  admiral  at  once  slipped 
his  cables  and  sailed  outside  the  capes.  In  the  four  hours' 
engagement  that  followed,  neither  side  gained  a  victory, 
but  Graves's  fleet  was  so  much  disabled  that  he  returned 
to  New  York.  Grasse  kept  at  sea  for  four  days;  mean- 
while, Barras  slipped  into  the  Chesapeake  and  soon  sent 
ships  to  Annapolis  for  such  of  the  troops  from  the  North 
as  had  not  found  transportation  at  the  Head  of  Elk. 

In  the  hope  of  recalling  Washington  to  the  North, 
Clinton  sent  Arnold  from  New  York  with  about  two 
thousand  men  on  a  raid  into  Connecticut.     On  the  after- 
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noon  of  the  fifth  of  September,  the  ships  came  to  anchor 
on  the  Long  Island  side  of  the  sound,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Thames.    On  the  morning 

.  ofthe  sixth,  the  alarm  guns 

\at  New  London  signaled 
1  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  regular  "  larum  "  was 
two  guns,  but  the  numer- 
ous New  London  priva- 
teers were  in  the  habit  of 
announcing  their  successes 
by  salutes  of  three  guns 
on  their  return  to  port. 
This  was  known  to  Arnold 
who  fired  the  "  third  gun 
similar  to  ours  and  timed 
it  alike  which  broke  our 
alarm  which  discouraged 
our  troops  coming  to  our 
assistance."  The  military 
district,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Thames  River,  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  William  Ledyard.  On  the  west 
or  New  London  side  ofthe  river  was  Fort  Trumbull,  an 
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Autognph  of  Williim  Ledyttd 

unfinished  water  battery  open  from  behind;  on  the  east 
or  Groton  side  was  Fort  Griswold,  an  "oblong  square" 
with  bastions  and  a  covered  way  leading  to  another  bat- 
tery nearer  the  river.  At  this  time,  the  garrisons  were 
especially  depleted,  most  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  being  in  the  field  or  on  shipboard. 
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I    7  8   I        Arnold  divided    his    troops   into   two  divisions;  one 
The  Burning   division  Commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre,  landed 

London  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  harbor ;  the  other,  commanded  by 

Arnold  in  person,  landed  on  the  west  side.  As  Arnold's 
column  marched  up  the  river  bank  toward  the  town, 
the  two  dozen  men  in  Fort  Trumbull  fired  one  volley, 
spiked  their  guns,  and  took  boat  for  Fort  Griswold. 
Arnold  then  advanced  to  New  London  where  ten  or 
twelve  ships  were  burned  and  the  stores  and  part  of  the 
town  were  fired  and  "unfortunately  destroyed." 

We*ve  nothing  old ;  our  parchment  proofs, 
Our  red-ink  prints,  our  damask  woo^, 
All  perished  with  our  gabled  roofs, 
When  Arnold  burnt  the  town. 

Thirteen  miles  up  the  river  was  Norwich,  Arnold's  birth- 
place and  boyhood  home.  On  that  day,  Washington 
and  his  troops  arrived  at  the  Head  of  Elk  on  their  way 
to  Yorktown,  and  Lafayette,  Arnold's  late  antagonist  in 
Virginia,  was  aged  twenty-four. 
At  Fort  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  little  garrison  was 

reinforced  by  the  men  who  crossed  over  from  Fort 
Trumbull  and  by  the  volunteers  who  came  hurrying  in. 
Most  of  the  eight  score  were  young  men — a  consequence 
of  six  years  of  war;  Ledyard,  their  commander,  was 
only  forty-three.  Colonel  Eyre  sent  "to  Colonel  Led- 
yard the  demand  if  they  had  to  take  the  fort  by  storm 
they  should  put  martial  law  in  force,  that  is,  whom  they 
did  not  kill  with  balls  should  be  put  to  death  with  sword 
and  bayonet.  Our  flag  went  to  the  British  flag  with 
Colonel  Ledyard's  answer  that  he  should  not  give  up  the 
fort  to  them,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might." 
On  both  sides,  the  fighting  was  furious.  "Tom,  my  son, 
do  your  duty,"  said  a  brave  Groton  lieutenant  to  the 
seventeen-year-old  boy  by  his  side.  "  Never  fear,  father," 
replied  the  lad — and  fell.  "'Tis  a  good  cause,"  said  the 
father  as  he  fought  on  beside  the  body  of  his  boy. 
When  the  British  were  swarming  over  the  ramparts  and 
further  resistance  was  useless,  Colonel  Ledyard  ordered 
his  men  to  throw  down  their  arms;  so  far,  only  three 
Americans    had   been    killed.      "Who    commands    this 
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fort?"    demanded    Major    Bromfield,    and    the   courtly   i    7  8   i 
colonel  answered,    "Sir,  I  did,  but  you  do  now,"  and 
gave  up  his  sword.     Pierced,  either  with  that  sword  or 
another,    Ledyard    instantly   fell    and    died;    then   the 
promised  massacre   began.      When,   sickened   by  their 
bloody  work,  the  British  ceased  the  slaughter,  eighty- 
eight   of  the   garrison    lay   dead   and    thirty-five   were, 
severely  wounded.     The  British  loss  was  greater  than  the  \ 
total  number  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort.     As  the  Con- 
necticut militia,  aroused  by  the  noise  of  battle,  began  to 
assemble,  Arnold  hastily  reembarked  his  troops  with  the 
few  unwounded  prisoners  and  sailed  away,  while 

Two  score  widows  of  Groton  town 
Walked  mid  the  corpses  up  and  down ; 
Turned  the  dead  faces  up  to  the  light, 
Calling,  calling  into  the  night; 


Waiting,  speaking, 
Questioning,  seeking 
Over  the  torn  sod,  reeking 
With  the  bk)od  of  Groton  Height. 

In  1792,  the  Connecticut  general  assembly  appropriated  May  10 

"five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  lands  belonging  to  S        ryy      ,  1^ 

this  State  lying  west  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and    1  '^       '"^ 

bounded  northerly  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie"  to  be   J 

divided  among  the  New  London  and  Groton  sufferers  of 

1 78 1 — the  "Fire  Lands"  of  Ohio.     In  later  years,  the 

state  built  and  dedicated. the  Groton  Heights  monument,  Septembers, 

a  granite  obelisk  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  '^^° 

Within    the  monument  is  a  marble  tablet  bearing   the 

names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Griswold. 

But  such  attempted  diversions  had  no  eflFect  upon  the  At  Vorktown 
Yorktown  campaign.     Clinton  did  prepare  an  expedition 
for  the  direct  succor  of  Cornwallis,  but  he  was  slow  in 
setting  out  and,  when  he  reached  the  Virginia  capes,  all  -^  ,  y  'i 

was  over.     On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  the  allies,   ^     ^' "  <  ' 

numbering  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  appeared  before 
Yorktown.  The  British  position  had  not  been  selected 
with  a  view  to  a  siege  and  was  naturally  weak.  The  bluflF 
occupied  by  the  town  and  the  works  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  the  York  River  and  between  Wormley  Creek  on  the 
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7  8  1  east  and  Windmill  Creek  on  the  west.  The  east  branch 
of  Windmill  Creek  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  or  "got^e" 
in  front  of  the  town.     At  the  mouth  of  this  creek  lay 


siege  of  yorkti 
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Map  of  the  Siege  of  Yorktown 

the  British  frigate  "Guadaloupe,"  and,  a  little  further  up 
the  river  was  a  redout  occupied  by  the  Royal  Welsh 
Fusileers.     On  the  high  ground  beyond  the  ravine  were 
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several  redouts,  the  garrisons  of  which  would  find  it 
difficult  to  recross  the  "gorge"    ^  under  pressure  from 


garnsons 


the  enemy.  Cornwallis  therefore  1 
by  giving  up  the  redouts  beyond 
the  ravine.  The  works  thus 
abandoned  were  promptly  occu- 
pied by  the  French.  Evidently, 
any  advance  on  the  town  from 
the  west,  or  any  retreat  from  the 
town  in  that  direction  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impracticable.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  main 
defenses,  the  British  redouts 
were  stronger;  there,  the  allies 
made  thar  regular  siege  ap- 
proaches. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, the    lines    of  the   allies 

were  extended  to  envelop  the  flanks  of  the  enemy  and  -; 

Cornwallis  withdrew  to  his  inner  defenses  abandoning  ^ 

most  of  his  outer  works ;  he  evidently  expected  that 

Clinton  would  send  relief.     On  the  morning  of  the 

i  thirtieth",  the  besiegers 
occupied  the  abandoned 
works  and  began  weav- 
ing around  the  town  a 
semicircular  web  of 
ditches,  redouts,  and 
batteries  from  the  river 
f  above  to  the  river  below. 
1  On  the  night  of  the 
I  sixth  of  October,  the 
1  first  parallel  was  opened 
J  at  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  from 
the  British  works.  The 
work  was  advanced  on 
the  seventh  and  the  eighth  without  any  reply  to  the  fire 
that  Cornwallis  kept  up.     At  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
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noon  of  the  ninth,  the  bombardment  of  Yorktown  was 
begun  by  the  French  battery  on  the  extreme  left  near 
the  bank  of  the  river  above  the  town;  at  five  o'clock,  an 
American  battery  on  the  extreme  right  on  the  river  bank 
below  opened  fire.  Fgr  fourdays,  the  cannonading  was 
incessant.  The  British  fri^te"" Charon,"  and  two  trans- 
ports were  set  on  fire  and 
,  the  "Guadaloupe"  moved 
to  the  Gloucester  shore  to 
avoid  the  shot  and  shell. 
Agiognph  of  Thom«  Nei»i,  £„  jy^e,  THomas  NelsoH 

governor  of  Virginia,  succeeding 
now  in  charge  of  the  Virginia  militia 


^^^^^c-^t^r^:. 


had    been  elected    as 
Jeiferson,  and  he  was 
before   Yorktown. 
It  is  said  that  he 
was  asked  to  direct 
the cannonading  of 
the  town  and  that 
he    pointed    out 
what  he  said  was 
Cornwallis's  head- 
quarters—  it     was 
1  his  own  house. 
On  the  night 


of  the  eleventh,  the 
besiegers  moved  under 
cover  of  the  ravine  and 
began  their  second  paral- 
lel not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  from  the 
"ritish  lines.  Two  re- 
douts that  Cornwallis 
had  not  abandoned  were 
serious  obstacles  to  the 
extension  of  this  parallel 
to  the  river  bank  and  it 
was  resolved  to  take  them 
by  storm.  The  one  on 
the    river    bank    was 
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assigned  to  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  American  light  i  7  8  i 
infantry ;  the  taking  of  the  other  and  larger  one  devolved 
upon  Colonel  William  Deux- Fonts  and  French  chasseurs 
and  grenadiers  from  the  baron  de  Viomesnil's  command. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  Hamilton's  column 
charged  with  unloaded  muskets  and,  in  ten  minutes,  its 
work  was  done.  At  the  other  redout,  the  charge  of  the 
Hessian  garrison  was  met  with  a  French  volley  and  a 
countercharge  and,  in  half  an  hour  the  field-work  was 
carried  and  the  Hessians  threw  down  their  arms.  By 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  both  redouts  were  included 
in  the  second  parallel. 

The  firing  of  the  allies  was  so  effective  that  the  Brit-  Trying  to 
ish  guns  were  almost  wholly  silenced  while  shot  and  shell  ^*^p* 
enfiladed  the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other.  By  the 
sixteenth,  says  Cornwallis,  "there  was  no  part  of  the 
whole  front  attacked  on  which  we  could  show  a  single 
gun  and  our  shells  were  nearly  expended."  He  there- 
fore tried  to  escape  with  as  many  of  his  troops  as  possible. 
On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth,  one  division  quietly 
crossed  the  York  to  Gloucester  which  was  invested  by 
thirty-five  hundred  men  under  General  Choise.  But  at 
midnight,  a  violent  storm  arose  and  drove  all  the  boats, 
some  of  them  with  troops  on  board,  down  the  river. 
Such  was  the  exposed  situation  of  the  British  army  when 
the  French  and  American  batteries  opened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth.  The  boats  were  regained  and 
the  troops  brought  back  without  much  loss,  but,  says 
Cornwallis,  "In  the  meantime,  our  works  were  going  to 
ruin.  We  could  not  fire  a  single  gun.  ...  I  there- 
fore proposed  to  capitulate."  At  ten  o'clock,  a  red-  October  17 
coated  drummer  mounted  the  Yorktown  parapet  and 
began  to  beat  the  parley.  "As  for  being  heard,  he  might  Miwic  ^ 
have  drummed  till  domesday;  but  he  could  readily  be 
seen  and  the  cannonading  stopped."  At  that  moment. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  sailing  down  New  York  Bay  with 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  seven 
thousand  choice  troops,  the  oft-promised  "relief"  for  the 
garrison  at  Yorktown. 
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Cornwallis  at  once  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  request 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  appointment  of^  two 


officers  on  each  side  "to  meet  at  Mr.  Moore's  house  to 
settle  terms  for  the  surrender."  Washington  granted  two 
hours  for  the  submission  of  propKisals  in  writing;  in  the 
afternoon,  the  proposals  were  received  and  the  flag 
returned  with  the  ultimatum  of  the  American  commander; 
the  ultimatum  was  accepted  and  the  commissioners  were 
appointed.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up 
on  the  eighteenth  and  signed  on  the  nineteenth.  The 
general  conHitions  of  surrender  were  the  same  that  had 
been  forced  on  Lincoln  at  Charleston  the  year  before. 
The  land  forces  became  prisoners  of  the  United  States 
and  the  naval  forces  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  original  document  Is  with  the  Knox  manu- 
scripts deposited  with  the  New  England  Historic-Genea- 
logical Society  at  Boston, 
r  The  ceremony  of  capitulation  took  place  on  the  same 
day.  At  noon,  one  redout  was  delivered  to  the  French 
grenadiers  and  another  to  the  American  infantry;  at  one 
o'clock,  the  Gloucester  works  were  given  up;  at  two 
o'clock,  the  British  garrison  at  Yorktown  marched  out 
as  prisoners  of  war,  with  new  uniforms  but  with  colors 
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cas  ed  and 
drums  beating 
the  old  English 
march,  The 
IForld  Turned 
Upside  Down. 
Aiong  Hamp- 
ton road  be- 
tween the  Hnes 
of  the  allies 
they  marched; 
on  the  right 
were  the 
Americans 
with  the  war- 
worn conti- 
nentals in  front 
and  the  worse 
clad  miUda  in 
the  rear ;  on 
the  left  were  ,^^^, 
the     French 


ini-gencnl  in  ibe  Bntuh  ttmy 
■Alt  of  original  painting  by 
lall,  London) 

troops  in  their 
bright  uniforms 
and  with  their 
plumed  and  deco- 
rated officers  and 
their  beautifiil  ban- 
ners of  white  silk 
embroidered  with 
golden  fleurs-de- 
lis.  Knox,  Steuben, 
Lincoln,  and  La- 
fayette were  there; 
Rochambeau  was 
there;  Washington 
was  there;  but 
Cornwallis  was  not 
there.      Pleading 
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sickness  as  his  excuse,  the  British  commander  sent  his 
sword  by  General  O'Hara  to  Washington  who  assigned 
to  General  Lincoln  the  honor  of  receiving  it.  Lincoln 
took  the  sword  in  token  of  Cornwallis's  surrender  and 
gave  it  back  in  token  of  Washington's 
generosity.  In  a  field  beyond  was  a 
circle  of  French  hussars.  Into  this 
circle,  each  British  regiment  marched. 
"  Present  arms !  Lay  down  arms !  Put 
off  swords  and  cartridge  boxes!"  And 
bronzed  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears. 
Then  back  between  the  double  lines,  the 
vanquished  veterans  marched  into  the 
town. 

The  number  of  officers,  soldiers,  and 
seamen  captured  during  the  siege  or 
surrendered  was  about  eight  thousand. 
Most  of  these  were  nfarcHeS'  to  the 
prison  camps  at  Winchester  and  Fred- 
erick. They  were  soon  removed  to 
York,  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  war,  after 
which  many  of  them  became  American 
citizens.  Among  the  trophies  were 
seventy-five  brass  and  sixty-nine  iron 
cannons.  Eighteen  German  and  six 
British  r^mental  standards  were  given 
up.  The  British  troops  outnumbered 
the  Hessians  more  than  two  to  one, 
but  the  colors  surrendered  were  only  a  third  as  many; 
the  discrepancy  calls  to  mind  the  abduction  of  the  Brit- 
ish flags  after  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga.  The 
total  British  loss  of  men  during  the  siege  was  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  killed  and  wounded  and  seventy 
missing.  On  the  other  side,  the  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  for  the  French 
and  eighty-eight  for  the  Americans. 

Lieutenant-colonel    Tilghman   of  Washington's  staff 
bore  the  glad  news  northward  as  fast  as  horse  could  travel. 
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781   He  reached  Philadelphia  after  midnight  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  the  city  watchman  proclaimed  the  tremendous 


'■  Thitd  New  York  Regiment  Fbg,  n 
or  .779  "-I  "n-i«l  «  '!"=  Siege  of  Yorklowr. 
(Reproduced  from  a  uicfiill;  calorcd  photognph  of  ihii  Aig  by  coutreoui 
penniHian  oT  Mn.  Abraham  Giiuevoon  Liniing,  of  AOany,  N.  Y.) 

tidings.     "  Basht;  dree    o'glock,    und    Gorn-wal-lis    isht 
da-ken."     Congress  received  the  dispatches  in  the  morn- 
--0  O  ing    and     at- 

'T^  ^      '^^^     ~^  tended    prayers 

'y^-*^,^^'^     •'C'^f-'<^--->-*'>-.Bi---»p,>'  at  the  Lutheran 

Autograph  of^TenchTllKhm^  /  chufch      in      thc 

afternoon.  In  i^the  evening,  the  day's  rejoicings  were 
ended  by  a  grand  illumination  of  the  city.  Heath's 
army  in  the  Highlands  gave  almost  a  week  to  celebrations 
and  camp  banquets  with  "continental  menu."  Harvard 
and  Yale  glowed  with  bonfires,  orations,  and  triumphal 
hymns.  The  whole  country  bathed  in  joy,  for  peace  and 
independence  were  in  sight.  Congress  ordered  "that 
there  should  be  a  marble  monument  erected  at  York- 
town  to  commemorate  the  alliance  between  France  and 
the  United  States  and  the  victory  achieved  by  their 
associated  arms."  In  1796,  an  impatient  and  unphtlo- 
sophic  Frenchman  wrote:    "It  is  not  even  yet  begun. 
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Such  n^ligence  is  inconceivable,  shameful,  i  7 
and  unaccountable."  The  Revolutionary  generation  of  i  7 
Americans  had  on  hand  more  serious  mat- 
ters, but  their  grandchildren  did  not  forget. 
Saint  Simon  and  his  forces  embarked  on 
the  thirty-first  of  October;    Grasse  sailed     ^  oiipmion 

for   the    West    Indies    on    the    fourth    of 
November;    Lafayette  Siuled  from  Boston 
for  France  in  the  "Alliance"  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  December;  Rochambeau  and  his 
army  remained  in  Vii^nia.    Saint  Clair  and 
Wayne  were  sent  southward   to  reinforce 
Greene,    and    Lincoln    led    the    American 
main  army  into  winter  quarters 
in  New  Jersey  and  on  the  Hud- 
son.    Thus  Yorktown  was  left 
almost  alone.     In  the  followinj 
century,  another  war  gave  it  ai 
ephemeral    importance 
after    which     it     again 
dropped    into    rustic 
obscurity.     "In   fact,  it 
seems  to  be  the  lot  of 

Yorktown  that,  the  more  Yorktown  Monument 

it  becomes  a  historical  spot,  the  less  it  becomes  any- 
thing else." 

After  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  General  Greene  c. 
had  retired  with  his  army  to  the  High  Hills  of  the  '^\ 
Santee.  He  had  been  roughly  handled,  but  after  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  that  Washington  sent,  he  again 
took  the  offensive.  On  the  nineteenth  of  November, 
he  abandoned  the  High  Hills  and  advanced  to  the 
Edisto  between  Charleston  (where  the  British  were)  and 
Jacksonboro  (where  the  South  Carolina  legislature  was). 
In  February,  1782,  he  sent  Wayne  into  Georgia  and  the 
British  retired  to  Savannah.  The  condition  of  Greene' 
troops  became  deplorable;  many  of  them  could  not 
leave  their  tents  for  want  of  clothes.  Their  privations 
made  them  bitter  even  to  the  edge  of  mutiny  while  the 
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1782  seizure  of  necessary  supplies  so  irritated  the  people  that 
they  were  almost  ready  to  fight  with  those  who  had  been 
fighting  for  them.  The  situation  demanded  great  tact 
and  some  severity  on  the  part  of  the  commanding 
general. 

The  End      ,      The  British  had  evacuated  Wilmington  in  January, 

\  ^  >''^^     o  ^tominj  ^7^^>  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  eleventh  of  July,  they  took  their  leave 
^  the  South    j  of    Savannah    carrying    not    fewer    than    five    thousand 

'  negroes  with  them.  On  the  seventh  of  August,  General 
Leslie  announced  that  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  had 
been  determined  on.  Greene  declined  Leslie's  proposi- 
tion for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  his  oflFer  to  pay  for 
provisions  that  might  be  brought  into  Charleston.  Then 
Leslie  tried  to  seize  what  he  was  not  permitted  to  buy. 
One  of  his  foraging  parties,  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Benjamin  Thompson  (a  native  of  Woburn,  Massachu- 
setts, and  later  well  known  in  the  scientific  world  as 
Count  Rumford),  surprised  and  dispersed  Marion's  bri- 
gade while  that  partisan  chief  was  in  attendance  at  the 

legislature.      The 

^aC  yyyT^u^^  ^  younger  Laurens  who 
^tyC^/y^C:^^  had  "winged"    Gen- 
Autograph  of  John  Laureni  g^al  Charles  Lee  in  a 

August  17      duel  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  one  of  these  foraging 

parties  at  Combahee  Ferry.    In  the  guerrilla  warfare  that 

was  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  the  irate  Whigs 

,  exacted  a  fearful  vengeance  of  the  Tories.     On  the  four- 

'  ^  teenth    of    December,    Charleston    was    evacuated    and 

Greene  marched  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Three  days  later,  the  last  British  ship  passed  the  bar. 

The  whole  South  was  now  free  from  British  domination. 

To  the  victors  of  King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens,  to 

the  strategical  genius  and  untiring  labors  of  Greene,  and 

to  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  other  partisan  leaders 

and  their  followers  belongs  the  credit  for  the  redemption 

of  the  South. 

Appreciition         It  is  impossible  to  say  what  General   Greene  might 

of  Greene       j^^^^  donc  with  morc  ample  resources,  but  his  campaigns 

have  been  pronounced  comparable  with  the  best  work  of 
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Turenne  or  Wellington,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  said   1 
that    his   qualifications  for  statesmanship  were  not  less    1 
remarkable  than  his  military  ability.     Congress  marked 
its  appreciation  of  his  brilliant  conduct  by  a  gold  medal 
and  a  vote  of  thanks,  South   Carolina  voted  him  ten  \ 
thQUsand  guineas,  Georgia  gave  him  the  confiscated  plan-  ] 
tation  of  Lieu  tenant-governor  John  Graham,  and  North 
Carolina  made  a  grant  of  wild  lands.      In  the  summer  of 
1783,  when  his  army  had  been  disbanded,  he  journeyed 
homeward    and    was   greeted   at    Phila- 
delphia by  congress  and  everywhere  by 
an  enthusiastic  people.     His  estate  had 
been  seriously  impaired  by  the  war  and  ' 
he  was  burdened  with  pecuniary  responsi- 
bilities incurred  through  the  dishonesty 
of  an  army  contractor  for  whom  he  had 
become  security.     In  1785,  he  removed 
to  his  Georgia  plantation  at   Mulberry 
Grove,  a  few  miles  from  Savannah,  where 
his  death  was  soon  caused    by  a  sun- 
stroke.    On  the  following  day,  the  body 
was  taken  to  Savannah  and  placed  in  one 
of  several  similar  vaults  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery.   Later,  there  were  stories  of  removal, 
and,  for  a  century,  the  exact  resting-place       g>«ikj  Monumtnt  j 
of  the  remains  was  a  matter  of  much  Sivuimh 

mystery.  In  1900,  the  Rhode  Island  society  of  the 
Cincinnati  appropriated  money  to  cover  the  expenses 
and  appointed  Colonel  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  a  committee 
to  direct  a  search  that  proved  successful.  The  corroded 
coffin-plate,  being  subjected  to  careful  scientific  and 
photographic  treatment,  gave  up  the  following  inscription : 

NATHANAEL   GREENE 

Obit  June  19  1786 

JE  44  years 
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HE  colonies  had  little  surplus  capital  and  the 
continental  congress  had  no  coercive  power.  It 
could  apportion  loans  and  taxes,  resolve, 
implore,  and 
promise — little 
more.  As  the 
war  went  on,  con- 
gress sought  the 
necessary  finan- 
cial support  in 
four  different 
ways:  bills  of 
credit,  requisi- 
tions upon  the 
states,    loans, 

Corgi.  Currency  of  1776  and       taXatioH. 

The  total  result  was  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
con- 


i'^v  Boretlmeoi;  tfa  &nB  being  Piri  of  T-ii-r  <> 
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Whe 


gress,  in  1775,  ||g 
began  to  issue 
bills  of  credit, 
as  recorded  in  the 
preceding  vol- 
ume, it  was  in- 
tended that  the 
amount  should  be 
small,  but    paper 
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was  comparatively  cheap  and  printers  were    reasonably  1775 

plentiful.     An  issue  of  six  million  dollars  was  authorized  i    7  8  o  : 
in   1775;    nineteerv^miljions  i  1 

in  1776;    thirtecn_miIlions  in  '  ^ 

1777;  sixty-three  millions  in  ''5 

1778;    and  one  hundred  and  -^^. 

forty  millions  in  1779.     The 
volume  of  paper  currency 
afloat  was  increased  by  state 
issues  of  more  than  two  hun-  $tog,it4,- 
dred  million  dollars,  of  which     ^'' 
TiunyHjoitor  Bill  of  .775  more  than  half  was  authorized 

by  Virginia.    Further 

more,  the  notes  were 

counterfeited  on  a 

large  scale,  not  only 

by  undesirable  citizens 

of  American  birth  but  '^~ 

also  by  the   British 

who    deliberately 

engaged  in  the  work. 

Depreciation  was  in- 
evitable; congres- 
sional resolutions  and 

state   legislation  were   fr^ 

tried  in  vain;    every    *^ 

additional    note    less 

ened  the  current  value 

of  each  of  its  prede 

cessors.     By  January, 

1 779,  it  required  eight 

dollars  in  bills  to  buy 

one  dollar  in  specie, 

by  December,  the 

ratio     was     forty. 

Washington    scarcely  cwum^  ^  coumrrfrit  conrintnui  Bin 

exaggerated  when  he  (From  tfj-fc-'i  jnag^.,i) 

wrote  to   John  Jay  "that  a  wagon-load  of  money  will 

scarcely  purchase  a  wagon-load  of  provisions." 
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780       Congress  was  slow  to  admit  thai  its  money  had  depre- 
7  8   I  dated,  but  finally,  in  March,  1780,  it  publicly  acknowl- 
tw  Tenor     edged  thc  fact  and  fixed  the  ratio  between  paper  and 
*"*  specie   at   forty.     It    also   asked    the    states    to    pay  in 

fifteen  million  dollars  a  month  in  the  old  bills  for  thir- 
teen months ;  the  bills  thus  received  were  to  be  destroyed 
and  replaced  with  new  tenor  notes  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  one  twentieth  of  the    face  value  of  the    former 
issue.    About  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  million  dollars 
in  the  old  notes  were  turned 
in    and   canceled   but  only  t 
four  million  four  hundred  1 
thousand  dollars  in  the  new  \ 
tenor  notes  were  issued. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  tenor 
bills  depreciated  more  rap- 
idly than  ever.   In  October, 
1780,  Indian  corn  at  Bos- 
ton cost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  bushel;  and 
a    barrel  of  flour,  fifteen 
hundred    and    seventy-five 
;     dollars;  even  the  impecuni- 
ous   Samuel    Adams    uaidj 
I     two  thousand  dollars  for  al 
'     suit  of  clothes  and    a    hat.  I 
';     By  January,   1781,  it  was 
'     difiicult  to  pass  the  bills  at 
f     any  discount;    by    May, 
aij|^flij^g J  i     they  had  practically  ceased 
•Kf-v'-^^Wi-'^i*     to  circulate,  though    for   a 
""     '      time  they  were  bought  and 
sold    as    a    speculation    at 
prices  as  low  as  a  thousand 

v,Qniincntjn_uircnty  OT  177B  (•  q     q^C      Ot     eVCn      loWCr. 

Barbers'  shops  were  papered  with  the  bills,  sailors  turned 
loss  into  frolic  by  parading  the  streets  in  clothes  made 
of  the  printed  paper,  and  a  Philadelphia  wag  smeared  his 
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dog  with  tar  and  blanketed  him  with  the  worthless  bills.   1776 
The  still-enduring  phrase,  "  not  worth  a  continental,"  is   i    7  8  3    v/ 
an  embalmed  fragment  of  the  early  financial  history  of 
the  United  States. 

In  November,  1777,  congress  began  making  requisi-  Requisitions 
tions  upon  the  states  for  the  support  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, the  amount  asked  from  each  being  roughly 
apportioned  to  the  population.  Requisition  followed 
requisition,  but  the  states  were  lax  in  payment  and  pro- 
lific of  excuses.  Up  to  the  sixth  of  October,  1779,  the 
requisitions  amounted  to  ninety-five  million  dollars  and 
yielded  fifty-four  million  dollars  in  paper  worth  less 
than  two  million  dollars  in  specie.  From  that  time,  the 
requisitions  yielded  about  three  million  dollars  in  specie. 
In  1780,  congress  inaugurated  a  policy  of  asking  for  . 
specific  articles,  such  as  pork,  beef,  flour,  salt,  hay,  corn, 
and  rum ;   even  these  were  not  furnished  with  regularity. 

Congress  found  it  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain  money  Domestic 
on  domestic  loans  as  to  maintain  the  par  value  of  its 
notes.  The  total  subscriptions  to  these  loans  probably 
did  not  amount  to  eleven  million  dollars.  Payment  of 
interest  was  very  uncertam  and,  after  the  first  of  March, 
1782,  was  made  in  certificates  of  indebtedness.  So  great 
were  the  needs  of  the  army  that  the  impressment  of 
horses,  wagons,  and  supplies  was  frequently  resorted  to,  v 
certificates  of  value  being  given  in  exchange.  The  exact 
amount  of  these  certificates  will  never  be  known.  In 
1790,  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  esti- 
mated the  amount  outstanding  at  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Whenever  possible,  money  was  borrowed  abroad.    The  Foreign 
secret  assistance  rendered  by  France  through  Beaumar-  ^"^"^ 
chais  has  already  been  mentioned.     After  she  entered  the 
conflict  openly,  subsidies  amounting  to  nearly  two  mil- 
lion  dollars   were  granted   and    more    than    six    million 
dollars  was   loaned.      More  than   a  million  dollars  was 
obtained  in    Holland  and  a  little    in    Spain.      Most    of 
these    loans    were    made    only    after   great    persistence.  - 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  our  allies  thought  the 
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1776  Americans  unduly  eager  to  shift  the  financial  burden  of 
1783  the  war   to  their  shoulders.     Congress  even  drew  bills 
upon  its  foreign  agents  simply  hoping  that  they  would 
find  some  way  in  which  to  meet  them.     Some  of  these 
bills  went  to  protest. 
Taxei  As  explained  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  continental  con- 

gress had  no  effective  power  of  taxation  and  the  articles 
of  confederation  did   not  make  the  matter  much  better. 
I  The  several  states  had  the  exclusive  power  of  levying 
^  taxes;    even  tariff  taxes  were  under  state  control.     In 
1 78 1,  congress   proposed  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
^  j  imports,  but  Rhode  Island  persisted  in   her  opposition 
and  killed  the  project.     In  1783,  there  was  a  proposal  of 
specific  duties  on  certain  classes  of  goods  and  ad  valorem 
duties  on  other  imported  commodities,  the  revenue  to 
be  used  in  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
but    New  York  would   not  give   the   consent   that  was 
necessary. 

Among  the  other  devices  tried  by  congress  for  raising 
money  were  the  buying  and  sending  abroad  of  cargoes 
of  tobacco  and  other  products  and  even  the  creation  of  a 
lottery.  Lotteries  were  then  regarded  as  legitimate; 
there  are  New  England  churches  standing  today  that  were 
partly  built  with  funds  raised  in  this  manner.  As  the 
government's  lottery  tickets  were  sold  for  specie  only  and 
the  prizes  were  payable  in  treasury  bank-notes,  or  in  certifi- 
cates payable  in  five  years  with  interest  at  four  per  cent., 
the  public  did  not  become  very  enthusiastic  and  little 
money  was  realized  from  the  undertaking. 

For  a  time,  the  finances  of  the  country  were  managed 
by  congressional  committees  and  boards  of  control,  but 
this  administrative  machinery  proved  so  weak  and 
ineffective  that  power  was  concentrated  and  Robert 
Morris  was  appointed  superintendent  of  finance.  This 
remarkable  man,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  had  come  to 
America  in  1747  and  was  now  one  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the 
first  and  the  second  continental  congresses  and  was  a 
signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence.    After  the  flight 
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of  congress  from  Philadelphia  in  December,  1776,  he  was   1776 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  three  that  exercised   1783 
authority  there.     He  rendered  important  financial  assist- 
ance during  Washington's  glorious  winter  campaign  in  the 
Jerseys,  and  during  most  of  the  war  acted  as  the  chief  fis- 
cal agent  of  the  government.     After  becoming  superin- 
tendent, he  established  the  Bank  of  North  America  to   v:^ 
assist  the  government  in  its  financial   operations.     He 
labored  strenuously  to  obtain  money  and  supplies  and, 
in  critical  emergencies,  contributed  freely  from  his  own 
resources.     He  endeavored  to  abolish  complicated  busi- 
ness methods  and  corrupt  financial  administration  and  to 
awaken  the  people  to  the  needs  of  the  government.    But 
he  found  that  the  eflFort  to  arouse  the  patriotic  conscience 
of  the  legislatures  was  "like  preaching  to  the  dead.'* 

A  good  idea  of  the  shifts  to  which  Morris  was  some-  Rocham- 
times  obliged  to  resort  may  be  obtained  fi-om  an  incident  JjjJJJ^'Loan 
of  the  Yorktown  campaign.  The  proposed  expedition  was 
somewhat  disagreeable  to  the  northern  troops  and  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  the  superintendent  that  "  a  douceur  of  a 
little  hard  money  would  put  them  in  a  proper  temper." 
Morris  had  already  had  great  diflSculty  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies for  the  project  and  could  think  of  no  source  fi-om 
which  the  money  could  be  obtained  except  Rochambeau, 
the  French  commander.  Accordingly,  he  cultivated 
the  good  will  of  the  French  minister,  entertained 
Rochambeau  in  Philadelphia  on  his  way  southward,  and,  ^ 
on  the  fifth  of  September,  1 781,  asked  him  for  a  loan  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  until  the  first  of  October. 
Rochambeau  finally  provided  the  money,  but  when  the 
first  of  October  came,  Morris  was  unable  to  repay  the 
loan  and  was  obliged  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  time. 
He  was  not  able  to  repay  even  a  part  of  the  debt  until 
the  middle  of  November. 

The  cost  of  the   Revolution  to   the   central  govern-  The  Total 
ment  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  it  was  probably  ^^^'^  ^^^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eighty-two  million  dollars,  specie        ' 
value.     In  addition,  the 'states  probably  expended  eight- 
een or  twenty  million    dollars    more,   some    of   which 
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1776  came  from  the  confiscated  estates  of   Tories.     Of  the 
1783  eighty-two   millions,  about    tjiirty-eight  millions  repre- 
sented the  continental  currency;  about   eight  millions 
came  from  foreign  subsidies  and  loans;  about. eleven  and 
a  half  millions  from  domesticToans ;  the  certificates    of 
indebtedness    a^regated    about     sixteen     and     a.  _half 
millions;    the    rest  was   obtained   from    the  states  and 
from  various  other  sources.     The  exact  total  cost  can 
1  never  be  known;  Jefferson  estimated  it  as  high  as  one 
I  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars.     At  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  unpaid  debt  was,  probably,  not  far  from  Jorty- 
two  million  dollars.     This  sum  seems  small  to  a  people 
who  have  easily  carried  a  war  debt  of  three  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars  and  who  pay  two  hundred  million  dollars  in 
i9«i  one   year   for   their    postal    service,  but   it   was   simply 

appalling  to  the  Americans  of  that  day.  They  had  no 
one  who  could  divide  his  estate  and  pay  the  forty-two 
millions  with  the  moiety  and  there  were  many  who 
really  thought  that  the  debt  never  could  be  paid. 
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THE       TORIES       IN       WAR       TIM 


THAT  the  Revolutionary  struggle  lasted  as  long  Ammcao 
as  it  did  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  so  many  excesses  ^'"'" 
was  largely  due  to  the  existence  of  a  party  that 
remained  loyal  to  the  Icing.     This  was  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  patriots  that  no  epithets  were  too  strong  to 
express  their  hatred  and  scorn  for  the  loyalists — "  friends 
of  government "  they  called  themselves.     Even  Wash- 
ington did  not  measure  words  when  referring  to  "the    </^ 
enemies  of  the  liberties  of  their  country."     In  a  letter 
describing   the   plight   of  the    thousand    Tories    whom 
Howe  took  away  from  Boston  he  said  that  "one  or  two  177*    *^ 
have  done  what  a   great  number  ought  to  have  done 
long  ago — committed  suicide." 

It  is  difHcult  for  many,  even  now,  to  look  at  the  ques-  Rcjami™ 
tion  as  one  that  has  a  second  side.     But  not  all  of  the 
loyalists  were  despicable  and  unprincipled,  and  not  all  of   "^ 
the  patriots  were  magnanimous  and  heroic.     Between  the 
bad  and  the  good  were  others  of  "  every  grade  of  respect- 
ability and  of  every  shade  of  moral  meanness."     We  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  question  the  intelligence,  respect- 
ability, public  virtue,  and  moral  worth  of  the  exiled  Sal-    ••■^ 
tonstalls,  Sewalls,  and  Winslows,  men  who  believed  that 
calm  remonstrance  would  right  all  wrongs  and  whose 
loyalty  was  based  on  dread  of  anarchy  and  reverence  for 
constitutional  order. 

Thomas  Paine  classified   the    Tories    as    "Interested  p«int'i 
men,  who  were  not  to  be  trusted.     Weak  men,  who  ci»«*»'*™ 
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7  7  5  cannot  see.  Prejudiced  men,  who  will  not  see.  A 
7»  8  3  certain  set  of  moderate  men,  who  think  better  of  the 
European  world  than  it  deserves."  Among  the  "inter- 
ested men"  were  the  crown  officials  whose  incomes 
were  in  danger  and  whose  loyalty  was,  in  many  cases, 
strengthened  by  official  oaths.  Others  of  this  class 
were  merchants  who  were  injured  by  non-importation 
agreements  and  saw  their 
profitable  business  ruined 
by  disorder.  In  New 
England  and  New  York 
and,  in  a  less  d^;ree,  in 
Maryland,  the  marked 
loyalty  of  the  Angli£an 
I  cle^y^d  their  parisiuoners 
added  sectarian  bitterness  to 
partisan  rancor.  Of  course, 
believers  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings  were  Tories,  as 
were  those  who  felt  that 
parliament  had  a  right  to 
tax  the  colonies.  In  gen- 
I  eral,  those  who  were  well 
I  endowed  with  the  world's 
ods  were  inclined  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  patriot  cause. 

a  Prominent  Loyilisi  J^^    SOme    ColonicS,  facdoOal 

struggles  determined  the  alignment  of  families  and 
^parties.  In  New  York,  for  example,  the  DeLancey 
party  was  loyal  partly  because  the  Livingston  party 
was  not.  In  ail  the  colonies,  many  were  Tories  because 
they  were  convinced  that  the  patriot  cause  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure;  they  had  no  desire  to  risk  their 
property  and  heads  in  a  losing  cause.  There  were 
also  many  vicars  of  Bray,  Tories  or  Whigs  according 
to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war.  Others  who  sym- 
pathized with  resistance  to  oppression  drew  back  from 
independence  with  its  unknown  dangers  as  from  the 
brink  of  a  precipice. 
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The  patriots  realized  their  danger  from  the  loyalists   1775 
and  used  all  sorts  of  methods  to  convert  them  or  to  make  1783 
them    harmless.      As   the  conflict    grew   more   heated,  Quacic 
wordy  abuse  and  social  ostracism  developed  into  physi-  P"*«"p^®"*  ^ 
cal  violence  and  destruction  of  property.     Coaches  were 
burned,  goods  were  destroyed  or  stolen,  effigies  were 
hung,  while,  in  all  the  rebellious  colonies,  taiL^-4.feS?h?'^ 
became  the  accepted  antidote  for  Toryism.     Private  spite 
often  played  its  part,  though  the  object  usually  avowed 
was  the  conversion  of  the  Tory.     As  Doctor  Ellis  says, 
"the   ordeal  oftener   failed   than    succeeded  in  making 
patriots." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  General  G^e  had  pro-  Systematic 
claimed  that  all  who  assisted  the  insurgents  or  corre-  treatment 
sponded  with  them  should  be  treated  as^  rebels,  and  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  with  equal  resolution,  declared 
that  all  who  aided  the  oificers  of  the  British  government 
should  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  times  of 
peace,  " he  that  is  not  against  us  islor  us,"  but,  in  times 
of  war,  "  he  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us."  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  tolerant  forbearance  went  out  of  the 
colonies  and  even  free  speech  was  suppressed.  At  first, 
the  persecution  was  largely  the  work  of  mere  mobs ;  then 
the  work  was  taken  up  more  systematically  by  the  revo- 
lutionary committees.  "The  committees  sent  Patriot 
newspapers  and  other  propaganda  to  the  wavering  or 
obstinate,  but  seldom  failed  to  follow  this  system  of  con- 
version with  a  personal  interview  if  the  literature  failed. 
When  the  political  sentiment  of  a  whole  community  was 
in  doubt,  special  committees,  or  in  some  cases  clergymen 
of  Whig  views,  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  inhab- 
itants upon  the  subject  of  American  freedom." 

The  Tory  who  lived  in  territory  controlled  by  the  Tory 
American  forces  was  lucky  if  he  suffered  nothing  worse  P"*°"^ 
than  a  political  quarantine  in  his  own  house  or  yard. 
Hundreds  were  imprisoned  along  with  common  thieves 
and  murderers,  and  not  TTew  realized  the  horrors  of  the 
underground  prison  at  Simsbury.  Often  Tories  were 
exiled  to  places  where  they  could  not  give  aid  and  com- 
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Refugees 


1775  fort  to  the  enemy;   practically  whole  communities  were 

1783  thus  removed  into  sister  states.     Something  resembling 

"reconcentration    camps"  were   occasionally    established 

and  the  management  thereof  put  into  the  hands  of  coarse 

and  brutal  men  who  ill-treated  the  prisoners. 

The  lot  of  those  who  escaped  to  the  British  lines  was 
often  not  much  more  enviable.  As  a  general  thing,  they 
took  with  them  but  little  money  and  that  was  soon 
spent.  Many  were  reduced  to  abject  want.  In  the 
summer  of  1778,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  that  nothing 
was  more  distressing  to  him  than  the  applications  he 
hourly  received  from  refugees.  Some  relief  was  ren- 
dered by  the  British  government  and  thousands  entered 
I  the  civil  or  the  military  service  of  the  king.  Those  who 
went  to  England  suffered  perhaps  even  more  than  those 
who  remained  in  America,  though  a  few  prospered  and 
rose  to  high  station.  They  ranged  "all  the  way  from 
Governor  Penn  who  had  lost  a  province  down  to  a  tide- 
waiter  who  had  been  robed  in  a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers," 
and  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  the  treasury.  In  his 
History  of  Englandy  Massey  says  that  their  claims  "were 
undeniable,  but  they  were  claims  upon  Great  Britain, 
'  not  upon  the  American  States."  The  majority  found 
London  to  be  a  "sad  lickpenny"  where,  one  of  them 
declared,  they  "could  not  breathe  the  vital  air  without 
heavy  expense." 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1776,  the  continental  con- 
gress recommended  that  the  colonies  should  disarm 
persons  "  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  America." 
Connecticut  had  already  made  it  an  offense  subject  to 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  disfranchisement  to  libel  or  to 
defame  congress  or  the  acts  of  the  assembly.  Other 
states  followed  with  similar  harsh  enactments.     In  five 


Their  Legal 
Status 


states,  loyalists  were  directly  disfranchised  or  rendered 
ineligible  for  office.  Members  of  the  proscribed  class 
were  denied  recourse  to  the  courts  of  law ;  they  could  not 
even  buy_or  sell  land  or  make^^  will.  Lawyers  who 
refused  to  take^tHe  oath  of  allegiance  were  not_per- 
mitted    to_^practice    in    courts    and,    in    Pennsylvania, 
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persons  refusing  the  oath  were  forbidden  to  act  as  pro-  1775 
fessors,  masters,  tutors,  or  schoolmasters.  Iniprison-  1783 
ment  or  death  was  the  punishment  for  affirmmg  the 
king's  authority;  "no  word  was  tolerated  against  the 
raising  of  a  Continental  army,  and  not  a  whisper  deroga- 
tory to  Continental  money."  In  eight  states,  prominent 
Tories  were  formally  banished  while,  in  others,  the  same 
end  was  attained  by  some  oth^r  form  of  legal  gflfect  or 
by  "a  good  and  wholesome  law  of  tar  and  feathers." 
Early  in  1777,  every  state  except  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  attainted  "divers  traitors,"  and  "traitor"  meant 
any  one  who  adhered  to  the  king.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  "black  list"  contained  the  names  of  four  .hundred  ^  ^  ^^ 
and  ninety  persons,  most  of  whom  left  Philadelphia 
with  the  British;  some  of  those  who  fell  into  American 
hands  were  convicted  and  executed. 

Many  of  the  Tories  were  persons  of  wealth  upon  Property, 
whose  property  the  Whigsi  cast  covetous  eyes.  Their  q^^^^ 
personal  property  was  often  raffled  off  by  the  town 
authorities  and  the  militia  plundered  without  ceremony. 
"  Horses,  cows,  poultry,  and  every  movable  possession 
of  a  Tory  became  regarded  as  contraband  of  .war." 
Men  tried  for  theft  found  "  that  the  act  was  condoned  if 
the  victim  had  been  mistaken  for  a  Tory,  and  altogether 
excused  if  actually  shown  to  be  of  that  political  per- 
suasion." In  time,  the  idea  developed  that  the  estates 
of  Tories  should  be  confiscated  to  furnish  funds  to  carry 
on  the  war  and,  late  in  1777,  congress  advised  the  states 
tojidopt  such  a  policy.  In  spite  of  rampant  corruption, 
great  sums  came  into  the  state  treasuries.  In  New 
York  alone,  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  was  thus  seized  and  much  more 
escaped  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  or  about 
New  York  City,  or  on  Long  Island  or  Staten  Island 
where  the  British  remained  in  control  until  the  zeal  for 
confiscation  had  somewhat  abated. 

Had  all  who  openly  or  secretly  sided  with  the  king  Political 
exerted  thernselves  as  vigorously  for  him  as  the  patriots  ^"""^*^ 
did  against  him,  the  task  of  putting  down   the  revolt 
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1775  would  have  been  easy.  But  the  loyalists  lacked  organi- 
1783  zatioa-and-ijiitiative.  Instead  of  taking  part  in  colonial 
politics,  they  looked  on  and  frowned.  Had  they  shown 
real  activity,  they  might  have  blocked  the  choice  of  dele- 
gates to  the  continental  congress  as,  indeed,  they  did  in  a 
tew  places.  Then  and  there,  they  lost  their  last  political 
opportunity.  After  the  declaration  of  independence, 
"every  Tbry  was  an  enemy  in  camp,  a  suspected  traitor 
and  a  wretch  to  be  charged  with  all  the  ills  of  the  state.'* 
Loyalty  to  the  king  had  become  treason  to  the  country. 
In  With  Howe's  capture  of  New  York,  that  city  became 

New  York  ^  lyaven  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted ;  the  mass  of  fugi- 
tives constantly  grew  in  size  and  in  hopeless  depend- 
ence upon  British  charity.  Some  of  the  more  influen- 
tial obtained  dignified  employment  in  the  civil  service. 
Many  of  the  others  would  gladly  have  taken  up  arms, 
but  it  was  several  years  before  the  British  oflScers  recog- 
nized Jthe  value  of  the  loyalists  as  provincial  militia. 
"The  expectation  that  the  hour  of  complete  victory 
was  imminent  acted  also  to  prevent  the  early  enlistment 
of  the  Loyalists,  because  there  was  no  wish  to  embitter 
their  relations  with  the  *  rebels'  with  whom  they  would 
soon  return  to  live." 
Tory  Troops  Even  when  the  war  had  actually  begun,  the  tendency 
of  the  Tories  was  to  rely  upon  the  king's  troops  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  and  to  protect  them  m  their  rights, 
rather  than  to  act  vigorously  themselves.  This  tend- 
ency was  as  natural  for  them  then  as  it  is  for  law- 
abiding  citizens  today  to  look  to  the  constituted 
authorities  for  the  repression  of  mob  violence.  Still, 
there  were  some  attempts  to  assist  the  British  troops. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  hostilities,  two  hundred  Tory 
merchants  and  traders  in  Boston  volunlHreSntKeir^serv- 
ices  and  were  enrolled.  Later,  tHreecompanies  of 
Loyal  American  Associators  were  formed^mBoston, 
as  were  a  company  of  Loyal  Irish  Volunteers  and  a 
company  known  as  the  Royal  Fencible  Americans. 
About  the  time  that  Howe  was  driven  from  Boston,  the 
loyalists  of  North  Carolina  were  rising;  as  already  told. 
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they  were  dispersed  at  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  i 
Bridge.  In  the  Brst  year  of  the  war,  the  loyalists  also  i 
displayed  some  activity  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  in  New  York  where  a  raiment  of  Scotch 
refugees  and "oldloldiet?  was  raised  by  Allan  McLean 
an~d  Guy  Johnson  and  hurried  into  Canacia! 

Early  in  1776,  Sir  John  Johnson  ot^nized  fugitive  ThtLafiO* 
loyalists  and    hung   on    the  northern  frontier  of  New  "■''^ 
York.       In    the    year    following,    Johnson's    "Loyal 
Greens"  and  Butler's  "Tory  Rangers"  served 
under  Saint  L^er  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of     Oriskany.     Later,  they    ravaged    the 
frontier  and  wrought  fear- 
ful havoc  in  the  Wyoming, 
%  Cherry,  and  Mohawk  vat-  | 
I  leys.    After  Howe  at  New 
'  York  had  decided  to  enlist 
Tories,  Tryon,  the  exiled 
governor,  was  appointed  ma- 
(Fit»rt^iion  of  jor-generalof provincialforces 
w.  L.  cii»a)      and  began  the  work  of  recruii 
ing.      In  1777,   Edmund  Fanning,  Tryon 
son-in-law,    organized     "The    King  s  cmsj-bcit  pij«  ^Tbuiim-i 
American    Regiment"    of  which   he     foo^^Fon^^^coMO*, 
became  the  commander.      Early  in  1779,  N™'vofk*"' 

concessions  as  to  the  rank  of  proviQcial  (Fromcoii«don(rfw.  l.  Ciiver) 
officers  on  service  with  regular  troops 
were  made  and  it  was  provided   that 
those  who  were  wounded  should  receive 
the  same  gratuity  as  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army.      It  is  said  that  the  numberl 
of    loyalist    troops    mustered    on  one  \ 
occasion  exceeded  that  of  Washington's  \ 
whole  army.     To   this  loyalist  militia  ^ 
were  left  the  small  expeditions. to  burn 
and  _pijlage    towns,  petty  attacks  that 
aroused  the  virulent  hatred  of  the  patriots.     Tryon's    1 
expedition  against  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  New  Haven,     | 
in  1779,  was  one  of  their  undertakings.      In  1780,  the 
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1775  loyalists  were  so  numerous  in  New  York  that  they  were 
17831  encouraged  by  the  British  government  to  form  an  asso- 
(ciation  of  their  own  independent  of  the  British  com- 
mander. Thus,  William,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  lately  the  Tory  governor  of  New  Jersey,  became  the 
head  of  **The  Honorable  Board  of  Associated  Loyal- 
ists." The  three  bands  organized  by  the  **  Honorable 
Board"  were  armed  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  but 
its  members  fed  and  clothed  themselves  by  plundering 
the  rebels  of  Connecticut,  Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey. 
By  way  of  retaliation,  similar  ^* Commissions"  were 
issued  by  the  rebels.  The  freebooters  on_both  sides 
uickly  established  amicable  relations  and  carried  on 
eir  work  with  little  difference  in  methods  or  morals. 
Other  loyalists  found  employment  as  spies  or  were 
sent  to  proselyte  among  their  old  friends  and  neighbors. 
Washington  frequently  denounced  their  **diabolical  and 
insidious  arts  and  schemes."  Congress  advised  the 
states  to  seize  all  suspected  British  emissaries  who  were 
scattered  through  the  country  "under  various  pretenses 
of  amusement  and  business,  whereby  they  are  enabled 
to  spread  disaffection,  intimidate  the  people  by  false 
news,  and  depreciate  the  currency  of  the  United  States." 
Tories  who  had  remained  at  home  were  also  of  service 


Sympathetic 
Service 


Tory 
Privateers 
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to  the  British,  furnishing  information,  stealing  powder 
and  salt,  supplying  provisions  jind  horses,  distributing 
proclamations,  and  depreciatingj^e  continerital^cur- 
rency  both  by  refusing  to  accept  it  and  by  spreading 
counterfeits.  More  than  once  the  local  militia,  when 
sorely  needed  at  the  front,  were  kept  at  home  by  fear  of 
a  fire  in  the  rear,  a  Tory  insurrection. 

Yielding  to  the  importunities  of  Tryon,  the  British 
government  began,  in  1779,  ^^  issue  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal ;  in  a  short  time,  alluring  broadsides  urged 
the  refugees  to  call  at  some  named  rendezvous  and 
there  "learn  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  superb  and 
elegant  ship."  A  station  at  Lloyd's  Neck  was  assigned 
to  the  fleet  of  associated  loyalists  and  thence  they  made 
attacks  along  the  whole    New   England   coast.       **So 
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many  of  these  marauding  ventures  werit  forth  under  the  1775 
cover  of  night  that  'owls  and  ghosts,  and  thieves  and  1783 
Tories'  came  to  be  clearly  associated  in  the  Whig  minds." 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Van  Tyne,  fifty  thousand  The 
loyalists  were  drawnjnto  the  military  servife  nf  Cire:a.T  J^"^" 
BntaTn,  Practtcally  allthe  frontier  warfare  was  carried 
onKy  Tory  bands  in  league  with  Indians,  a  warfare  that 
did  not  much  exceed  in  bloodthirstiness  the  conflict 
between  Whig  and  Tory  in  the  South  where  the  war 
was  lai^ly  a  conflict  between  neighbor  and  neighbor  and 
replete  with  brutal  outrage  and  murder  in  which  neither 
party  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  surpassed  the  other. 
In  the  warfare  that  followed  the  capture  of  Charleston, 
Tarleton's  "Loyal  Legion,"  raised  in  New  York, 
played  a  prominent  part,  and  Simcoe's  "Queen's 
Rangers"  made  a  reputation  that  has  not  yet  faded 
away.  There  were  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred 
Tories  in  the  army  that  defeated  Gates  at  Camden. 
All  of  Ferguson's  force  at  King's  Mountain  wereToyal- 
ists  and  the  army  with  whi^liArnold  raided— l^umiii  a 
was  composed  chiefly  of  loyalists  enlisted  in  New  York. 
After  the  great  victory  at  Yorktown,  partisan  warfare 
continued  m  the  debatable  region  around  a  few  posts 
like  New  York  and  Charleston  until  news  came  "that 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  being  negotiated,  accompanied  by 
the  fearful  rumor  that  the  Loyalists  were  to  be  aban- 
doned to  their  fate."  How  that  fate  was  shaped  after 
the  coming  of  peace  will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter. 
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AS  early  as  September,  1779,  John^dams  had  been 
/\       empowered  to  negotiate  a  peace;  in  June,  1781, 
X    ^    congress  named  four  additional  commissioners, 
Benjamin    Franklin,   John    Jay,    Henry    Laurens,    and 
Thomas     Je  f f e  rs  o  n. 
Their    instructions    con- 
tained two  positive  con- 
ditions,    independence 
and  the  preservation  of 
the  treaties  with  J:*'rance, 
Autogmph  of  Htniy  Laurent  a^d  tKcj^w  c  r  c^  required 

"to  make  the  most  candid  and  confidential  communica- 
tions upon  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  our  generous 
ally,  the  king  of  France;  to  undertake  nothing  in  negotia- 
tions for  peace  or  truce  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
currence; and  ultimately  to  govern  yourselves  by  their 
advice  and  opinion."  Herein  appears  the  hand  of 
Luzerne,  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  but, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  bonds  did  not  bind.  For  a  time, 
FrankUn  was  alone  at  Paris  where  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on;  Adams  was  in  Holland,  Laurens  was  a  pris- 
oner in  England,  Jay  was  in  Spain,  and  Jefferson 
declined  the  appointment.  In  June,  1782,  Jay  joined 
Franklin  who  had  written;  "Spain  has  taken  four  years 
to  consider  whether  she  should  treat  with  us  or  not. 
Give  her  forty,  and  let  us.  in  the  meantime  mind  our  own 
business." 
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Tidings  of  Yorktown  reached  London  on  Sunday,  the  i    7  8   i 
twenty-nfth.  of  November.     The  Whigs  were  delighted;  -LontonOcti 
the  king  and  ministry  were  overwhelmed.     Lord  North  ''*  """ 
-eceived  the  news  "as  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  his 
ireast"  and  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  exclaim- 
ng  wildly,  "  Oh  God !  it  is  all  over ! "     Germain  sent  a 
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dispatch  to  the  king  at  Kew  and  the  king  sent  back  an 
answer  by  the  same  messenger.    "The  king  writes,"  said    , 
Lord  George,  "just   as    he  always  does,  except  that  I 
observe  he  has  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  the  minute 
of  his  writing,  with  his  usual  precision." 

The  king  well  knew  that  to  assent  to  any  peace  that  Lord  Nonh 
would  acknowledge  American  independence  would  mean  "^"'P" 
the  downfall  of  the  system  of  peregnaX^^vernment  that 
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I  7  8  2  he  had  reared  with  great  trouble.  Parliament  continued 
for  some  months  to  support  the  king  and  ministry,  but 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  griadually  undern^ined 
their  majority.  On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1782, 
the  commons  rejected  by  only  one '  vote  Conway's 
motion  to  petition  the  king  to  end  the  American  war. 
A  few  days  later,  the  ministry  lost  a  motion  to  adjoura 
and  found  it  expedient  to  accept  a  pending  motion 
declaring  against  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
in  America.  On  the  ftftlLPf  March,  a  bill  was'  passed 
enabling  the  king  to  make  a  peace  or  truce.  Lord" 
^forth  resigned  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1782,  "a 
day  ofgood  omen  for  men  of  English  race  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic." 

Lord  North's  fall  marked  a  revolution  in_English 
politics.  With  him  went  all  purpose  of  conquering 
America  and  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  personal  and 
arbitrary  government  of  George  IH.  That  England 
has  popular  government  today  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  American  patriots.  "  The  decisive  battle 
of  freedom  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  and  in 
that  vast  colonial  world  for  which  Chatham  prophesied 
the  dominion  of  the  future,  had  now  been  fought  and 
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After  threatening  to  retire  to  Hanover  and  making 
overtures  to  other  leaders,  the  king  accepted  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  the  influential  leader  of  the  Old 
Whig  aristocracy,  as  the  head 
of  a  new  cabinet  with  Shelburne 
and  Fox  as  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state.  Of  all  the 
experiences  of  George  IH.,  this 
was,  perhaps,  the  bitterest.  North  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  he  had  often  been  accused  of  issuing 
false  bulletins,  but  he  had  never  issiled  one  so  false 
as  that  in  which  he  announced  the  entrance  of  the  new 
ministry  into  power;  in  introducing  the  name  of  each 
member,  the  bulletin  used  the  words,  "His  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint." 
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Rockingham  took  office  upon  condition  that  the  1782 
independence  of  the  United  States  should  be  acknojyl-  Peace 
edged.  As  secretary  for  the  colonies,  Shelburne  claimed  ^«8ooatic 
that  the  negotiations  pertained  to  his  department,  while 
Fox,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  claimed  that  they 
should  be  conducted  by  himself.  Shelburne  and  Fox 
jvere  politically  and  personally  hostile,  but  Shejburne  and 
Franklin  were  warm  friends.  In  March,  Franklin  wrote 
to  Shelburne  expressing  a  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  Shelburne  sent  Richard  Cf^  /^  j^^y^ff  p\/l/^  ^1/kj^^_^ 
Oswald  over  to  Paris  as  his  If  f  ^  ^  ^ 
personal   representative  to  Autograph  of sheibume 

ascertain  informally  on  what  terms  the  Americans  would 
make  peace;  Oswald  was  a  retired  Scotch  merchant 
with  no  diplomatic  experience,  but  a  **very  honest  and 
sensible  man."  The  wrangling  of  the  secretaries  was 
finally  compromised  by  continuing  Oswald  as  Shel- 
burne's  representative  with  Franklin  and  by  sending 
Thomas  Grenville,  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  stamp 
act,  as  Fox's  negotiator  with  Vergennes. 

In  April,  1782,  Franklin  had  several  informal  inter-  FrankUn't 
views  with  Oswald  concerning  "necessary"  and  **advis-  ^^^^^1^ 
able"  terms  of  peace  with  England,  the  memoranda  of 
which  Franklin  put  Jn  writing.     With  these  notes  and 
a  letter  from   Franklin  to  Shelburne,   Oswald  returned 
to  London.      In  these  first  proposals,   Franklin  asked  ' 
for  American  independence  as  a  step  toward   ** recon- 
ciliation" and  that  England  should  make  ^^reparatfon" 
for  the  destruction  of  villages  and  towns;  with  refresh- 
ing courage  he  also  suggested  that  England  should,  of 
her  own  accord,  give  up  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  thus    ' 
making  it  possible   to  indemnify  Americans   for  their 
losses  of  private  property  in  the  war  and  to  repay  the 
Tories  for  their  confiscated  estates. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the  cabinet  decided  to  The  British 
send  word  by  Oswald  that  Great  Britain  would  grant  ^"*^" 
American  independence    in  return  for  a  peace   on   the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  1763;   Grenville  was  to  make  a 
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1782  similar  statement  to  Vergennes.      Shelburne  also  told 

Oswald  to  inform  Franklin  that  reparation  was  not  to  be 

^     '  thought  of,  that  England  must  hold  to  the  Penobscot 

^     V    •  River,  that  the  debts  owed   by  Americans  to    British 

-^*  subjects  must   be  secured,  that  the  loyalists   must    be 

restored  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  that  com- 

?ensation  would  be  expected  for  the  surrender  of  New 
'ork,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  which  were  then  held 
by  the  British,  and  that,  if  America  was  to  be  independ- 
ent, she  must  really  be  so — there  must  be  no  "secret, 
tacit,  or  ostensible  connection  with  France."  As  to 
Franklin  and  Shelburne,  each  shrewd  bargainer  had 
begun  by  setting  his  terms  high.  As  to  Vergennes,  the 
May  8  proposition  borne  to  him  by  Grenville  caused  a  smile. 

The  granting  of  an  independence  that  was  already 
assured  was  scant  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  that 
France  had  made.  The  French  minister  had  no  idea  of 
giving  up  the  West  India  Islands  that  France  had 
taken  from  England  and  was  then  eagerly  expecting 
word  that  Jamaica  also  had  been  won;  when  word  from 
the  West  Indies  came,  it  did  not  have  the  expected 
flavor.  As  to  the  recognition  of  independence,  Eng- 
land must  treat  directly  with  America.  Grenville  was 
disappointed,  but  the  British  ministry  took  Vergennes 
at  his  word — literally. 
An  Offer  of  After  his  interview  with  Vergennes,  Grenville  had  a 
Independence   ^^jj^  ^j^.j^  Franklin  and  then  suggested  to  Fox  that  it 

might  be  well  to  grant,  independence  in  the  first  place 
"instead  of  making  it  a  conditional  article  of  general 
treaty."  On  the  twelfth  of  April,  Rodney  had  defeated 
the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  and  captured  Grasse, 
its  commander,  but  the  story  had  not  been  told  on  either 
side  of  the  English  Channel  when  Vergennes  returned 
the  haughty  answer  just  recorded.  A  few  days  later. 
May  18  news  of  the  victory  was  received  at  London  and  the 
city  went  wild  in  a  Bri tan nia-rules-t he-wave  sort  of  jubi- 
lee. On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  the  cabinet  deter- 
mined to  propose  the  independence  of  America  **in  the 
first  instance"  as  Grenville  had  suggested,  but  the  king 
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and  Shelburne  wanted  to  set  a  price  on  the  grant  and  1782 
seemed  to  think  that  a  compromise  was  still  possible. 
At  Paris,  was  Gcrgnyille  with  authority  to  treat  only  with 
France,  and  Oswald  with  credentials  only  to  Franklin. 
Without  an  enabling  act,  Oswald  could  not  treat  at  all, 
for  British  subjects  were  prohibited  from  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  revolted  colonies.  But  both 
agents  could  talk  informally  with  Franklin  to  whom 
Grenville  explained  that  the  defect  of  his  commission 
was  purely  accidental.  This  gave  color  to  Vergennes's 
insinuations  of  British  bad  faith  and  aroused  Franklin's 
suspicions  of  an  attempt  to  separate  the  allies. 

While  Grenville's  attempt  to  negotiate  with  Franklin  The  End 
as  well  as  with  Vergennes  aroused  in  the  French  minis-  ?f  ^'jf.   . 

o  1-1       t  .J  Rockingham 

try  a  suspicion  or  foul  play,  l<ox  s  angry  attitude  was  on  MmUtry 
the  eve  of  breaking  up  the  British  cabinet.  When  the 
enabling  act  was  passed  by  parliament  and  the  cabinet 
decided  to  appoint  Oswald  as  a  separate  commissioner 
and  voted  down  Fox's  motion  for  an  unconditional 
acknowledgment  ot  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  Fox  announced  that  he  should  resign  his  office. 
On  the  following  day,  Rockingham  died.  Weak  and  juiy  i 
short-lived  as  his  ministry  had  been,  it  had  done  good 
work.  In  spite  of  its  bickerings  and  jealousies,  it  is*] 
probable  that,  during  that  spring,  more  was  done  toward 
purifying  political  life  in  England  than  had  been  done 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  and,  in  spite  of  the 
king,  the  movement  for  making  peace  with  America  was  / 
so  strengthened  that  it  could  not  be  stayed. 

In  the  earl  of  Shelburne  the  king  had  recognized  the  shdbumc 
safest  of  the  Whigs  and  through  him  he  had  habitually  p"^^" 
communicated  with  the  Rockingham  cabinet.      When  Mmistcr 
Rockingham  died.  Fox  resigned  and  Shelburne  became  ^ 
prime  minister.      Burke    and    others    whom    the    king 
described  as  'Meaders  of  sedition"  dropped  out  of  the 
cabinet  and  the  younger  Pitt  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.      The  two  sections  of  the  Whig  party  drifted 
further  apart  and,  amid  violent  altercatibns,  parliament 
adjourned  on  the    eleventh    of   July.      Shelburne  sent 
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782  word  to  Oswald  that   he  would  be  given  a  new  com- 
juiy  27       I  mission  "containing  full  powers  to  treat  and  to  conclude 
with  instructions  from  the  minister  who  has  succeeded 
to  the  department  which  I  lately  held,  to  make  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  colonies  the  basis  and  preliminary  of 
the  treaty  now  depending."      By  this  time,   Grenville 
had    left    Paris    where    he  was    succeeded   by    Alleyne 
Fitzherbert.     The    situation    now  was    strangely  com- 
plicated.     England  was  at  war  with  America,   France, 
Spain,   and  Holland,   but  willing  to  make  concessions  \ 
fto  her  rebellious  colonies  for  the  sake  of  thwarting  her/ 
Mraditional  enemy.       Spain   was  hostile  to  the    United 
/States,   and  France  was  bound   to  both    by  treaties  of 
I  alliance.      To  satisfy  America  and  Spain  with  their  con- 
flicting interests  and  to  gain  from  both  and  from  the 
common  enemy  all  that  was  possible  for  France  was  no 
ordinary  task.     With  such  a  burden  on  his  shoulders, 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  line  along  which  Vergennes 
walked   was    altogether   straight.       In  the  background 
stood  George  III.,  surly  and  irreconcilable. 
Jay's  Demand       Early  in  August,  Oswald  received  his  new  commis- 
sion, but  Jay,  who  had  joined  Franklin  in  June,  objected 
to  it  because  it  spoke  of  the  United  States  as  **  colonies 
or  plantations.'*      Franklin    thought    the    commission 
satisfactory  enough  and  Vergennes,  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, agreed  with  him.      But  Jay  suspected  Vergennes 
of  not  desiring  the  independence  of  tne  tlnited^^tates 
until  France  and  Spain  had  attained  their  own  ends  and 
insisted  that  the   commission   should   specifically  name 
[  the   United  States  and  make   it  clear  that  Oswald  was 
I  to    treat     not    with    thirteen    colonies    but    with    an 
independent    nation.      Franklin    finally   consented    and 
August  18       Oswald  wrote  to  Shelburne:    ''The  American  commis- 
sioners  will    not    move    a    step   until    independence    is 
acknowledged." 

Early  in  September,  Rayneval,  Vergennes's  private 
secretary,  submitted  to  Jay  a  memoir  urging  that  the 
Mississippi  valley  below  the  thirty-first  parallel  should 
be  given  to  Spain,  that  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi  thence  to  the  Ohio  should  be  left  to  the  Indians   1782 
under  American  and  Spanish  protectorates,  and  that  all 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  should  be  retained  byj 
Great  Britain.     This  would  confine  the  United  States 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.     About  the  same 
time,  the  British  put  into  Jay's  hands  an  intercepted  September  10 
letter  to  Vergennes,  in  which  Marbois,  the  French  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Philadelphia,  expressed  the  belief    ^ 
that  the  American  claims  as   to  territory  and  the  fish- 
eries were  extravagant.      Having  learned  that  Rayneval 
had   gone    to    London   under  an  assumed    name.  Jay 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  gone  thither  to 
influence  the  British  cabinet  on  these  points.     Convinced  ) 
that  France  had  conspired  with  Spain  against  the  United  I  ^ 
States,  Jay  sent  Benjamin  Vaughan.   a  scholarly  Eng- 
lishman and  Shelburne's  personal  friend,  to   London. 
Jay's  messenger  was  the  grandson  of  a  Boston  merchant 
and,  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Hallowell  in  Maine 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     Jay's  experi- 
ence in  Spain  had  enriched  his  understanding  of  Bour-  •^ 
bon  politics;  it  now   appears   that  Vaughan's   mission 
was  the  turning-point  of  the  peace  negotiations.     Shel- 
burne's confidence  in  the  American  commissioners  was 
reinforced  and   Oswald  was  given   a  satisfactory  com- 
mission to  treat  with  **the  United  States  of  America." 
The  new  commission  was  in  Paris  by  the  twenty-seventh 
of  September  and  Jay  wrote:    "Mr.   Vaughan  greatly 
merits  our  acknowledgments."     After  much  hesitation 
on  Franklin's  part,  the  American  commissioners  went 
on  with  the  negotiations  without  consulting  France. 

How  far  Jay's  suspicions  were  correct  is  still  a  matter  The  Attitude 
of  doubt.  The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  ^^  Vergennes 
Vergennes  was  not  guilty  of  duplicity  and  of  maliciously 
plotting  against  the  United  States  as  Jay  suspected.  In 
nis  position,  he  was  obliged  to  consider  the  interests  of 
France  and  Spain  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States; 
as  some  of  these  interests  clashed,  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  oppose  some  of   the  American  claims.      In 
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1782  fact,  he  favored  the  lowest  limit  that  would  stand  any 
chance  of  being  acceptable  to  the  American  commis- 
sioners or  to  congress;  his  system  cannot  be  understood 
unless  we  keep  in  mind  his  expectation  that  France  was 
to  regain  Louisiana.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  by  ignor- 
ing their  instructions  and  negotiating  with  England 
independently  of  France  the  American  commissioners 
ob tamed  a  more  favorable  treaty  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 

Early  in  October,  the  American  commissioners  sub- 
mitted the  plan  of  a  treaty  that  Oswald  approved  and 
forwarded  to  England.  The  ministry  thought  the  draft 
too  liberal  in  the  matter  of  territory  and  not  liberal 
enough  in  the  matter  of  compensating  loyalists  and 
repealing  the  laws  against  them.  Henry  Strachey  was 
sent  over  to  aid  Oswald  and  the  negotiations  were 
reopened.  Up  to  this  time,  Adams  had  been  filling 
Laurens's  place  as  American  minister  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  there  opposing  the  intrigues  of  Vergennes 
with  a  blunt,  Napoleonic  diplomacy.  By  the  time 
that  he  had  made  the  Netherlanders  familiar  with 
American  affairs,  Rodney's  plunder  of  Saint  Eustatius 
stirred  Dutch  wrath  to  fever  heat  and  then  came  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Holland  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  United  States  in 
April  and  ratified  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  new  nation  early  in  October — the  first 
successful  negotiation  since  the  alliance  with  France. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month,  Adams  joined  Franklin 
and  Jay  at  Paris.  The  two  commissioners  had  differed 
as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  that  might  be  reposed  in 
Vergennes  and  concerning  their  obligation  to  obey  the 
congressional  instructions  that  put  the  future  of  America 
at  the  mercy  of  France.  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-seventh 
of  October,  the  newly  arrived  umpire  wrote  in  his 
diary:  **I  shall  have  a  delicate,  a  nice,  a  critical  part  to 
act."  Adams  had  a  holy  l\orror  of  Frenchmen  in 
general  and  of  Vergennes  in  particular. 

The  points  on  which  the  Americans  were  most  insist- 
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ent  were  the  Mississippi  as  the  western  boundary,  the   1782 
free  navigation  of  that  river,  and  the  right  to  participate  The 
in  the  Canadian  fisheries.     The  British  commissionersr  JJ^J^^"**^ 
insisted  that  America  be  wholly  free  from  France,  that 
British   debts   be   secured,    and   that   the   loyalists   be 
restored  to  their  rights.     The  last  two  points  presented 
peculiar  difficulties  because  these  matters  lay  within  the 
domain  of  state  powers.     Strachey  set  out  from  Paris  on 
the  fifth  of  November  and  was  in  London  on  the  tenth. 
On  the  fourteenth,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  take 
back  to  Paris  "such  a  treaty  as  we  can  sign"  and  Shel- 
burne  wrote  to  Oswald  that  "this  country  is  not  reduced   - 
to  terms  of  humiliation."     Strachey  was  back  at  Paris 
with  his  new  instructions  by  the  twenty-fourth  and  the 
commissioners  met  at  Oswald's  lodgings  on  the  twenty-  ' 
fifth.     For  the  final  eflFort,  Fitzherbert  joined  the  other 
negotiators  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  Laurens,  who  had 
been  exchanged  for  Cornwallis,  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
eighth.     The  new  propositions  submitted  by  Strachey 
were  rejected  by  the  American  commissioners  and,  on 
the  twenty-ninth,  a  final  agreement  was  made.     On  the 
following  day,  the   preliminary  treaty  was   signed   by  November  30 
Oswald,  Franklin,  Jay,  Adams,  and  Laurens  and  "we 
all  went  out  to  Passy  to  dine  with  Dr.  Franklin." 

The  treaty  declared  itself  to  be  provisional  and  was  Diamond 
not  to  take  effect  until  England  and  France  agreed  upon  ^^^^^^ 
terms  of  peace.     Thus  the  American  commissioners  had 
kept  to  the  strict  letter  of  their  contract  as  Vergennes 
had  to  the  strictletter  of  his ;  beyond  that  point,  French 
subtlety  had  been  matched  against  American    shrewd- 
ness.    So  ill-advised  was  Vergennes   as    to   what   was 
taking  place  that  only  a  week  before  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  he  had  written  that  "if  the  negotiations  were  more  November  13 
advanced,  I  should  use  the  influence  that  congress  has 
thought  fit  to  give  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  more  conciliatory."     At 
the  same  time,  the  progress  of  the  French  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  were,  with  equal  reserve,  kept  from 
the  Anierican  commissioners.      According  to  the  newly 
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1782  made  agreement,  hostilities  in  America  were  to  cease  at 
once  and,  upon  the  completion  of  the  treaty,  the  British 
,  armies  and  fleets  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic.  On  the  twentieth  of  January, 
1783,  the  armistice  was  declared. 

In  the  first  of  the  ten  articles  of  the  treaty,  **His 
Brittannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the  said  United  States 
to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independent  States; 
that  he  treats  with  them  as  such,  and  ror  himself,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same 
and  every  part  thereof. '  *  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  some  of  these  expressions  could  not  be  recalled 
whether  the  provisional  articles  ever  became  a  definitive 
treaty  or  not.  Great  Britain  had  met  the  United  States 
as  an  independent  community  of  equal  dignity  and  sov- 
ereignty with  herself. 

The  second  article  fixed  generous  boundaries  for  the 
new  nation.  Although  the  British  had  at  first  demanded 
the  whole  of  Maine,  ostensibly  for  its  timber  but  really 
as  a  refuge  for  the  Tories,  they  finally  agreed  to  the 
Saint  Croix  as  the  eastern  boundary.  From  the  source 
of  the  Saint  Croix,  the  boundary  line  was  to  run  due 
north  tq^  the  Highlands;  along  the  Highlands  to  the 
northernmost  head  oT  the  Connecticut  River,  thence  down 
along  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  thence  west- 
ward to  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  up  that  river  and 
through  the  great  lakes  to  the  most  northwestern  point 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  and  thence  west  to _ the 
Mississippi,  the  source  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
further  north  than  it  really  is.  The  Mississippi  was  to 
be  the  western  boundary.  On  the  south,  the  line  was 
to  follow  the  thirty-first  parallel  from  the  Mississippi 
eastward  **to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apalachicola^or 
Catahouche;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Flint  River;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of 
the  St.  Mary's  River;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  A  secret 
article  provided    that  in  case    England  regained  West 
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Florida  the  northern  boundary  of  this  province  should  1782 
be  a  line  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  that 
is,  about  thirty-two  degrees  and  twenty-eight  minutes  of 
north  latitude.  The  territory  thus  secured  for  the 
United  States  was  twice  as  great  as  that  proposed  by 
France.  Oswald  marked  the  line  in  red  ink  on  a  map 
but  no  provision  was  made  for  an  actual  survey.  The 
language  was  found  to  be  geographically  inaccurate  and 
the  map  was  lost.  The.  disputes  that  thence  arose  were 
not  put  at  rest  until  the  execution  of  the  Ashburton 
treaty  in  1842. 

The  fishery  discussion  was  long  and  tedious,  but  Fiiberiei 
finally,  largely  through  the  urgency  of  Adams,  who  as  a 
New  Englander  was  most  interested,  the  Americans 
were  conceded  the  right  to  take  fish  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  **and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  here- 
tofore to  fish."  They  were  to  be  allowed  to  dry  and 
cure  fish  "in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  Noya^Scotia,  Magdalen  Jslands,  and  Labra- 
dor, so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled, '  out 
were  not  allowed  that  right  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. The  fisheries  were  to  the  United  States  more 
than  a  source  of  profitable  trade;  they  were  "the  train- 
ing school  of  a  splendid  race  of  seamen,  the  nursery  of 
naval  heroes." 

The  other  most  important  articles  concerned  the  col-  Creditors, 
lection  of  debts,  the  treatment  of  the  loyalists,  and  the  Waii«t»,  «c- 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Both  parties  agreed  that 
creditors  should  "meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to 
the  recovery  of  the  full  value  in  sterling  money,  of  all 
bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted."  In  the  matter 
of  the  loyalists,  the  Americans  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no  future  confiscations  or  prosecutions.  They  also 
promised  that  congress  should  recommend  to  the  sta.tes 
that  they  restore  confiscated  property,  but  the  British 
commissioners  were  given  to  understand  that  the  recom- 
mendation could  not  be  enforced.  From  its  source  to 
the  gulf,  the  great  river  was  forever  to  remain  free  and 
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1782  open  to  the  subjects  of  both  nations.  But  Spain  held 
both  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  her 
monarch  was  little  likely  to  view  with  favor  this  agree- 
ment to  wrest  from  him  his  right  to  grant  ingress  and 
egress  as  he  saw  fit — a  right  well  recognized  by  public 
law.  When  Rayneval  complained  that  this  provision 
would  embarrass  Spain,  Shelburne  replied  that  **all  which 
concerned  Spain  mattered  little  to  him." 

Liberal  Terms  In  negotiating  the  treaty,  the  English  cabinet  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  deal  generously  with  America. 
In  Europe,  the  terms  of   the  treaty  were  regarded  as 

December  4  astonishingly  liberal.  Vergennes  wrote  to  Rayneval 
that  Britain  had  rather  bought  a  peace  than  made  one. 
and  said  that  the  stipulations  exceeded  anything  he  had 
believed  possible.  To  Rayneval,  it  seemed  like  a 
dream.  Aranda,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  wrote  to  his 
king:  ''This  federal  republic  is  born  a  pigmy.  A  day 
will  come  when  it  willjbe,a^giant;  even  a  Colossus,  for- 
midable to  these  countriesT^Liberty  of  conscience,  the 
facility  for  establishing  a  new  population  on  immense 
lands,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  new  government, 
will  draw  thither  farmers  and  artisans  from  all  the 
nations.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  watch  with  grief  the 
^tyrannical  existence  of  this  same  Colossus."  In  the 
same  prophetic  spirit,  the  Venetian  ambassador  wrote : 
**If  the  union  of  the  American  provinces  shall  continue, 
they  will  become  by  force  of  time  and  of  the  arts  the 
most  formidable  power  in  the  world."  **It  is  impos- 
r  sible,"  says  Lecky,  *'not  to  be  struck  with  the  skill, 
'  hardihood,  and  good  fortune  that  marked  the  Ameri- 
can negotiations.  Everything  the  United  States  could, 
with  any  shadow  of  plausibility,  demand  from  England, 
they  obtained;  and  much  of  what  they  obtained  was 
granted  in  opposition  to  the  two  great  powers  by  whose 
assistance  they  had  triumphed.  .  .  .  America  gained 
at  the  peace  almost  everything  she  desired,  and  started, 
with  every  promise  of  future  greatness,  upon  the  mighty 
[^career  that  was  before  her." 

Without    delay,    Franklin    laid    the    whole    matter, 
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except  the  secret  article,  before  Vergennes  who  replied  1782 
in  a  reproachful  letter  in  which  he  said:   **I  am  at  a  loss   1783 
to  explain  your  conduct  and  that  of  your  colleagues  on  vergeimet 
this  occasion.     .     .     .     You  perfectly  understand  what  ^^^*»***^ 
is  due  to  propriety;  you  have  all  your  life  performed 
your  duties.     I  pray  you  to  consider  how  you  propose 
to  fulfill  those  whicn  are  due  to  the  king."     Franklin 
replied  soothingly:    "Nothing  has  been  agreed  in  the 
preliminaries,  contrary  to  the  mterests  of  France;    and 
no  peace  is  to  take  place  between  us  and  England  till 
you  have  concluded  yours.     Your  observation  is,  how- 
ever,   apparently   just — that    in    not    consulting    you 
before  tney  were  signed  we  have  been  guilty  of  neglect- 
ing a  point  of  biensiance.^*     He  hoped  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  would  be  pardoned  and  that  nothing  would 
be  done  to  cause  England  to  believe  that  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dividing  the  allies.     Vergennes  accepted  the 
excuse ;  that  he  did  not  feel  greatly  aggrieved  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  soon  promised  a  new    loan  of  six 
million  livres.  "^    """ 

Information  of   the  provisional  treaty  was  given  to  How  the 
congress  on  the  twelfthjof  March,  1783.     A  few  days  J^J^ 
later.   Sir    Henry  Carleton    received   orders    from    the  Amenai 
British  ministry  to  proclaim  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by 
land  and  sea.      Washington  published  to  the   army  a 
similar  proclamation  by  congress  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Lexington. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  American  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs,  wrote  to  the  commissioners  at  Paris  express- 
ing regret  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  court  and  added:   **It  gives  . 
me  pain  that  the  character  for  candor  and  fidelity  to  its 
engagements   which  should  always  characterize  a  great 
people    should    have    been    impeached    thereby."     To 
this  censure,  the  commissioners  made  joint  reply,  saying:  juiy  i8 
*' Until    it   be   shown   that  we   have  trespassed  on  the 
rights  of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  you  must  excuse 
our  thinking  that  this  remark,  as  applied  to  our  pro- 
ceedings,   was    unnecessary.      Should  any  explanations. 
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either  with  France  or  Spain,  become  necessary  on  this   1782 
subject  we  hope  and  expect  to  meet  with  no  embarrass-   1783 
ment.     We  shall     .     .     .     tell  them   plainly  that  it 
was  not  our  duty  to  give  them  the  information. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we,  who  are  on  the  spot 
and  have  the  whole  transaction  under  our  eyes,  should      / 
see  many  parts  of  it  in  a  stronger  point  of  light  than  ^ 
persons  at  a  distance."     The  responsibility  was  great, 
but  it  was  taken  up  by  great  men  who  then  went  for- 
ward and  won  a  victory  the  full  grandeur  of  which  we 
cannot  even  yet  realize.     In  diplomacy  as  well  as  in 
war,  something  of  discretionary  power  must  be  granted. 

The  negotiations  between  the  other  belligerents  and.  The  General 
to  a  certain  extent,  those  between  the  United  States  and  ^^  °^ 
England  had  been  delayed  by  the  desire  of  Spain  to 
recover  Gibraltar  before  making  peace.  But  the  for- 
tunes of  war  had  changed.  In  April,  Rodney  destroyed 
the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  and  captured  Grasse 
as  already  told.  In  September,  an  attempt  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards  upon  Gibraltar  was  disastrously  0  v 

repulsed  and,   in   October,  Lord  Admiral  Howe  sue-  '^^^      -"^  ^ 
ceeded  in  placing  supplies  and  reinforcements  in  that 
stronghold.     The  European  allies  needed  peace  and,  on       .  ^  ^    >^^    ;  /  ^  ^ 
the  twentieth  of   January,    1783,    preliminary   articles 
were  entered  into  by  which  England  ceded  some  of  her 
possessions,   including    EastL  JFlorida,    to    Spain,   and 
others  to  France,  while  several  of  the  West  India  islands 
were  restored  to  England.     At  the  same  time,  England 
and  Holland  concluded  a  truce  which  was  soon  followed 
by  a  treaty  of  peace.     After  all  their  exertions,  Francel 
and    Spain    had    gained    little   by   the   war.     America\ 
received  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil.      France  added 
greatly  to  her  already  immense  debt  and  made  inevitable 
a  revolution  of  her  own. 

Parliament  had   been  prorogued  in  July,   1782,  and  The 
did  not  meet  again  until  the  fifth  of  December,  a  few  ^~^"<>" 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty.      In  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  George  III.  announced  that  he 
had  **  offered  to  declare  them  [the  colonies]   free  and 
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782  independent  states.      ...      In  thus  admitting  their 

783  separation  I  have  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  my 
own  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  people."  On 
the  thirteenth,  both  houses  adjourned  for  several  weeks. 
On  the  twentieth  of  January,  1783,  the  provisional 
treaties  with  France  and  Spain  were  signed  at  Paris  and, 
on  the  twenty-first,  parliament  reassembled  at  London. 
Rockingham  was  dead,  the  Shelburne  ministry  had 
never  been  very  strong,  and  the  treaties  were  unpopular. 
The  ministerial  ranks  suffered  by  desertion  and,  about 
the  middle  of  February,  North  and  Fox,  ** Boreas"  and 
** Reynard,"  entered  into  **The  Coalition,"  one  of  the 
strangest  alliances  known  in  the  history  of  politics,  one 
that  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  country  and  the 
anger  of  the  king;  the  young  William  Pitt  pronounced 
it  an  ill-omened  marriage  and  forbade  the  banns  in  the 
name  of  public  safety.  But  the  coalition  did  not  wait 
long  to  show  its  strength  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March,  a  division  of  the  house  showed  a  majority  of 
sixteen  against  the  treaty.  A  few  days  later,  the  house, 
by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  seven  against  one  hundred 
and  ninety,  adopted  a  resolution  that  declared  that  "the 
concessions  granted  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
were  greater  than  they  were  entitled  to."  On  the 
twenty-fourth,  Shelburne  resigned. 

For  more  than  five  weeks,  the  country  was  without  a 
government.  George  III.  wrung  his  hands  pathetically 
and  complained  bitterly  that  Lord  North  had  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fox.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose;  parliament  became  furious  at  the  long  delay 
and  the  king  had  to  accept  Fox  as  a  part  of  the  coalition. 
In  April,  the  duke  of  Portland,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  little  ability,  became  ^e  head  of  a  new  cabinet  in 
which  were  North  and  Fox  as  secretaries  of  state.  As 
soon  as  the  new  ministry  got  its  bearings,  David  Hartley 
was  sent  to  take  Oswald's  place,  and  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester was  sent  to  aid  him  and  Fitzherbert.  Then  all 
the  resources  of  diplomacy  were  exhausted  in  an  effort 
to    secure    a    treaty  that   would   be  more  acceptable  to 
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England,  but  it  finally  became  clear  to  both  parties  that  1783 
the  provisional  articles  embodied  all  the  concessions  that 
either  could  obtain  from  the  other.  Without  essential 
change  of  the  preliminary  treaty  and  with  the  approval 
of  Vergennes,  the  long-pending  negotiations  were 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  the  lodgings  of  the  British  minister  at  Paris 
on  the  third  - 
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ber,  1783. 
Thus  was 
Shelburne 
vindicated. 
From  the 
American 
point  of 
view,  it  was 
one  of  the 
most  bril- 
liant tri- 
umphs of 
modern  di- 
p  1  omacy. 
The  Ameri- 
can revolu- 
tion^was  at 
an  end.  Be- 
f ore  the 
close  of  the 
year,  the 
king  turned 
the  coalition 

ministry  out  signatures  to  the  Treaty  of  1783 

of  office.  Then  the  younger  Pitt  became  prime  minister 
and,  for  seventeen  years,  ruled  Great  Britain  with  a 
power  greater  than  that  of  any  English  sovereign  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

In  America,   there  had  been  no  military  operations  America  at 
of   importance  since  Yorktown,  but  the  war  establish-  ^**" 
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ment  was  kept  up  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  over-   1783 

confidence  and  a  possible  renewal  of  active  operations. 

In  April,  1782,  Wa;' 

ington    left     Phil; 

delphia  and  took 

up  his  head- 
quarters with      ■ 

the   troops    ,^f] 

on  the  Hud- 
son where,  in 

September,  he 

was  joined  by 

Rochambeauand 

his  soldiers.     In 

October,  the    French 

troops    embarked    foi 

France.      Charleston,         Wahinpon'.  He*d.,uMtm « N™»n.rg 

the  last  post  held 
by  the  British  in 
the  South,  was 
evacuated  on  the 
fourteenth  of 
December,  1782. 
On  the  eleventh 
of  April,  1783, 
congress  pro- 
claimed a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities 
by  land  and  sea; 
on  the  nine- 
teenth, the  proc- 
lamation was 
published  to  the 
army. 

Concord: 
April  19,  r  775 

Peace : 
April  19,  1783 
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3  In  May,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  founded  in 
the  Verplanck  house  near  Fishkill.  This  organization  of 
officers  of  the  Revolution  was  established  at  the  su^es- 
tion  of  General  Knox  to  perpetuate  "the  mutual  friend- 
ships formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger ;  * ' 
membership  was  hereditary  through  a  line  of  eldest  sons. 
The  presidency  of  the  order  was  held 
by  Washington  until  his  death. 
The  hereditary  clause  in  its  con- 
stitution, which  caused  much 
adverse  criticism  among  the 
civil  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, has  resulted  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  society 
to  the  present  day.  In  June, 
many  of  the  troops  were  dis- 


missed 
furlough 
and  Wash- 
ngton  issued 
his   last  circu- 
lar to  the  gov- 
ernors ofall 
the    states, 
a  "  legacy " 
full     of 
warning 
and    wise 
counsel. 


Older  of  the  Society  of  ihe  Cincinniti 

(Worn  hy  Hil  EicellHicy  Preudent -general   Geo 

Wuhincton  it  the  tint  meeting  of  thr  Genei 

Sodel;,   PbiUdelphia,   May,    1784-        l^'t" 

reproduction  from  thcori|[inal  through  kind- 

neaof  die  Hon.  Au  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D. , 

L.  H.  D.,  M.  H.,  Prrddtnlof  the  Rhode 

Idand  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 

and  Secretary-genenl ) 
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On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  Washington  wrote  to  the  1783 
president  of  congress  that,  finding  himself  "without  Wuiunitan'i 
command,  and  with  little  else  to  do,  than  to  be  teased  ^™'™ 
with  troublesome  applications  and  fruitless  demands," 
he  had  "resolved  to  wear  away  a  little  time,  in  perform- 
ing a  tour  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  and  perhaps  as  far  up  the  Mohawk  River 
as  Fort  Schuyler.  I  shall  leave  this  place  on  Friday 
next,  and  shall  probably  be  gone  about  two  weeks." 
He  was  already  giving  consideration  to  "the  operations, 
which  will  be  necessary  for  occupying  the  posts  which 
are  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  as  soon  as  they  shall  be 
evacuated  by  the  British  troops"  and  "supplying  all 
the  garrisons  on  the  western  waters  by  the  provision 
contract.  I  can  only  form  my  magazine  at  Fort  Her- 
kimer, on  the  German  Flats,  which  is  thirty-two  miles 
by  land  and  almost  fifty  by  water  from  the  carrying-place 
between  the  Mohawk  River  and  Wood  Creek.  The 
route  by  the  former  is  impracticable  in  the  present  state 
for  carriages ;  and  the  other  extremely  difficult  for 
battcaux."  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  suggested  to 
Governor  Geoi^e  Clinton,  who  was  with  Washington, 
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1783  the  building  of  a  canal  between  Wood  Creek  and  the 
Mohawk.  In  his  speech  opening  the  New  York  legis- 
lature in  1791,  Clinton  recommended  the  project.  In 
the  next  century,  the  governor's  idea  was  carried  out  to 
its  logical  conclusion  in  the  building  of  the  Erie  and  the 
Champlain  canals  by  his  nephew.  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton. 

Many  of  the  troops  having  been  previously  dismissed 

on  fijrlough,  congress  directed  by  proclamation  the  dis- 

bandment    of  the  army  on  the  second   of  November, 

On  that  day,  the  commander-in-chief  sent  out  his  last 

—  -  --■:  general    order  to  the 

* '"'  members  of  the  armies 

/':  '",  •■'.'■■'"■y"^"  of  the   United  States 

i  ..■^.      ^- ■-■'■"'-  ^  wherever    they  might 

y     ■    ;  .■C».^'^!!'-"-^'^'^''j^*2^f,''^^'''7."'''.''.'^''.''' -  be.     Mingling  praise, 

'■<iy  m**"^  ""— ■y-'-i*-*!-''-^— ».y-~-^.*— .*.^_    gratitude, and admoni- 

••    /      ,  ..^--^™,j.«,«..„«„,,ii,,y,_y*^>^_,-/«-i;  tion,  he  also  pomted 

■^*— ?* -— -■r'— '*-    out  their  remaining 

-.«»«»^«A-».^  ,-yyr~^  duty  to  their  country. 
'""    Mr.  Bancroft  says  that 
he  sent  them  forth, 
every  one,  as  an  apostle 
of  union  under  a  new 
constitution.    A  small 
remnant  of  the  conti- 
*^~l"j'  nental    army  was    re- 
— -..-fj,-    tained  in  service  under 
the  command  of  Gen- 
eral   Knox.     Oa  the 
twenty-fifth  of   No- 
,  vember,GuyCarleton, 

Proclimitlon  by  Ellu  Boudinm di>l»nding  who    had    SUCCCCded 

<h^  Coniintnui  Atmjr  General  Clinton  early 

in  May,  withdrew  his  forces  from  New  York.  Wash- 
ington and  Governor  Clinton  entered  the  upper  end  of 
the  town  while  the  British  embarked  at  the  lower  end. 
For  many  years,  "Evacuation  Day"  was  celebrated  in 
the  city  with  fireworks  and  miUtary  display. 
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From  the  days  when  General  Artemas  Ward  gathered   1783       . 
his  gallant  band  at  Cambridge,  free  negroes   had   been  Negro  Soidien  ^ 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  patriot  army.     At  first,  and 
especially  in  New  England,  they  took  their  places  in 
the  ranks  with  white  men  an3i  on'the  rolls  of  many 
companies,  their  names  appear  side  by  side  with  those  of 
other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.     Before  many  months 
had  gone  by,  Edward    Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  in 
the  continental  congress,  moved  that  all  the  negroes  in  September  ^^ 
the  army  be  discharged.     He  was  warmly  supported   by  *^»  '^^5 
other   southern    delegates,    but    there   was    determined 
opposition  and  the  motion  was  lost.     In  October,  1775, 
a  conference  at  the  camp,  attended  by  Franklin,  Harri- 
son,  and    Lynch,    members   of  the   congress,   "agreed 
unanimously,  to  reject  all  slaves,  and,  by  a  great  majority,  ^/ 
to  reject  negroes  altogether"  from  the  new  enlistment, 
but,  when  the  American  tri-color  was  unfurled  over  the 
continental  army  around  Boston,  free  negroes  still  were 
standing  in  the  ranks  by  the  side  of  white  men.     Wash- 
ington had  reversed  the  decision^of  the  conference  and  ^ 
appealed  to  congress  tor  its  approval  upon    his  action.  December  31, 
That  body  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee  consisting  '^^s 
of  Wythe,  Wilson,  and  Samuel   Adams,  and,  on  their 
report,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  free  negroes  who  have 
served    faithfully   in    the  army   at    Cambridge    may   be      ^ 
re-enlisted  therein,  but  no  others."     "The  right  of  free 
negroes  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country  having 
thus  been  partially  admitted  by  the  highest  power,  the 
limitation  was  lost  sight  of"     Among  those  who  fell  in 
the  disastrous  battles  of  Long  Island  in  1776  were  many 
colored  American  soldiers  of  whom,  about  the  middle  of 
the    nineteenth    century,    Theodore    Parker   exclaimed: 
**  Happy  are  the  dead  Africans  whom  the  British  shot 
mowed  down ! "     Among  those  who  fell  in  the  massacre 
at   Fort   Griswold  "when   Arnold    burnt  the  town"  in 
September,    1781,   were   Jordan    Freeman    and   Sambo 
Latham,    negroes.     At    Monmouth,    more    than    seven       ' 
hundred  colored   men   fought  side    by  side  with   white 
men,  and,    at   the   end    of^the  war,  Brister   Baker  was 
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By    His    Excellency 
GEORGE    WASHINGTON,    Esq; 

General  and  Comnuncler  in  Chief  of  the  Forces  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 

fV\  HE8E  aieto  CERTIFY  that  the  Bearer  hereof 

in  the  c:^;^^  v^-  C'^^^^/^X^t^  €^^c!/^Repmentt  having  faithfully 
ferved  the  United  Statesv^^^    c^^-j^ /*  P'/y  '^  " 

,  ^.wz<&  /-    f^ffy and  being  inliftcd  for  the  War  onlj,  ii 

hereby  Dochaiobd  from  the  American  Army.  ^ 

GIVEN  at  HBAD-QuAKTEas  the  f^/^Jn£^^(^ 

By  His  Excsllenct's 
Command, 

REGISTERED  in  the  Books 
of  the  Regiment,  ^  ^n 

^  .L'r,  /  ^-TZ^  Adjutant, 

■■'*    '  y 
THE  above  jji^^/^-  .  ^^ 

has  been  honored  with  the^B, A DGE  of  MERIT  ifxiT^OC^ 
Years  faithful  Service,  ^^-/f  /M^<jtO 

Hbad-Quartfrn,  June   tP  —      1783* 

r  H  E  within  CERTIFICATE  (hall  not  avail  the 
tii-arcr  a>  a  Difcharge,  until  the  Ratiiication  of  the  definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace;  previous  to  which  Time^  and  until  Proclama* 
tion  thereof  ihall  be  made,  He  is  to  be  confidered  as  being  on 
Furlough. 

GEORGE      WASHINGTON. 

A   Negro  Soldier's  Di>chaice  after  the  War 
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discharged  with  the  badge  of  merit   for   six   years   of  i   783 
faithful  service. 

The  muster-rolls  of  Connecticut  troops  indicate  that  Negro 
negroes  were  withdrawn  from  military  bodies  in  which  J^™**"** 
they  had  served  with  white  men  and  weyegathered  into  Regunenti 
companies  by  themselves.     The  captain  of  one  of  the 
companies  of  this  black  battalion  was  David  Humphreys, 
later  an  aide  to  Washington,  the  author  of  stirring  lyric 
and  satiric  verses,  and  brigadier-general  in  command  of  I 
Connecticut's  "Veteran  Volunteers"  in  the  war  of  18 12. ' 
After  the  arrival  of  his  command  at  Washington's  camp 
at  Valley  Forge,  General  Vamum  of  Rhode  Island  sug- 
gested that  a  battalion  of  negroes  might  be  raised  in  that 
state.     Governor  Nicholas  Cooke  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Rhode  Island  general  assembly,  then  in  session  at 
East  Greenwich.     Since  December,  1776,  Newport  had     P   ^* 
been    in    the   hands   of   the    British.     The   legislature 
accordingly  "  voted  and  resolved  that  every  able-bodied 
negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  man  slave,  in  this  state,  may 
enlist  into  either  of  the  said  two  battalions,  to  serve  dur- 
ing  the   continuance   of    the    present   war   with    Great 
Britain.     That  every  slave,  so  enlisting,  shall  be  entitled 
to,  and  receive,  all  the  bounties,  wages,  and  encourage- 
ments,  allowed    by   the   Continental    Congress   to   any 
soldier  enlisting  into  their  service.     It  is  further  voted 
and  resolved  that  every  slave  so  enlisting,  shall,  upon  his 
passing    muster    before    Col.    Christopher    Greene,    be 
immediately  discharged  from 
the  service  of  his  master  or 
mistress,    and    be   absolutely 
Frejy  as  though  he  had  never 

been     encumbered      with      any  Autograph  of  Chmtophcr  Greene 

kind  of  servitude  or  slavery" — the  first  emancipation  l/^ 
act  of  legislation  in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  assem- 
bly also  voted  bounties  for  the  blacks  and  compensation 
for  their  masters,  and  Rhode  Island's  "black  regiment" 
became  famous  for  its  "deeds  of  desperate  valor." 
Colonel  Greene,  a  cousin  of  General  Greene,  had  fol- 
lowed Arnold  through  the  wilderness  to  Quebec  in  1775, 


Buck)  of  Amcrici,"  i  Colored 

kit  lerTcd  in  chi  Rerolucion 

the  MatMchiunt)  Hkorieid  Society)     October, 
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and  earned  the  sword  that  congress  later  voted  for  his   i   7  8  j 
defense  of  Fort  Mercer  in    1777;    on  his  fetal  day  in 
May,  1 78 1,  the  sabers  of  the  enemy  did  not  reach  him 
until  every  one  of   ^^^^^^^^__  __  __ 

his    faithful  guard    ^         •■A^A 
of  blacks  had  been    ^^^^^^*  -^ 

killed.  Subse- 
quently.  New 
York  and  other 
states  passed  simi- 
lar acts  granting 
freedom  to.  slaves 
who  enlisted~m  the 
army.  At  the  end 
lof  the  war,  Vir- 
ginia passed  an  act  ^f, 
emancipating  all 

the  slaves  from  that  state  who  had  served  in  the  army 
with  the  consent  of  their  masters. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  178J,  in  a  room  of 
Fraunces's  Tavern,  his  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
Washington  took  leave  of  the  officers  who  through 
I  good  and  evil  days 
had  followed  him 
to  the  grand  con- 
summation of  their 
hopes.  As  he 
looked  upon  his 
old  comrades  in 
arms,  his  usual 
self-command  de- 
serted him  and 
his  voice  broke. 
Filling  a  glass  of 
wine,  he  raised  it 
and  said:  "With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I 
now  take  my  leave  of  you,  most  devoutly  wishing  that 
your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  as  your  former 
ones  have  been   glorious    and  honorable."     After  the 


WaihiDpon 
Tika  Lave 
of  fail  Officer! 
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1783  toast  had  been  drunk  in  silence,  he  added:  "I  cannot 
come  to  each  of  you  and  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand." 

y  , -.  In  silence  and  not 

^^^^    ^  .    .^\  without   tears,    he 
"I  bade  each  farewell 
and  then,    accom- 
panied   by    all. 


'jif  nia-^f  ArO^jtj £^f.»i. 


walked  to  White- 
hall Ferry.  As 
the  oars  of  his 
barge  struck  the 
water,  he  stood  up 
and  raised  his  hat. 
"  In  solemn  silence 
his  officers  re- 
turned the  salute, 
and  watched  the 
noble  and  gracious 
6gure  of  their  be- 
loved chief  until 
the  boat  disap- 
peared from  sight 
behind  the  point 
of  the  Battery." 

A  1  ready  the 
confederation  o  f 
the  thirteen  states 
was  in  the  first 
stage  of  "that 
long  collapse  out  of  which  were  to  arise  the  more 
compact  powers  of  the  constitution. ' '  When  congress 
.  met  at  Annapolis,  there  were  present  only  fifteen  mem- 
bers  representing  only  seven  states.  Several  weeks 
later,  with  only  twenty  delegates  in  attendance,  Wash- 
ington returned  his^commission  and  then  rode  away  to 
Mount  Vernon  to  keep  his  Christmas  as  a  private 
citizen.  A  special  effort  was  then  made  to  secure 
the  attendance    of  absent  representatives    and,  on    the 
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fourteenth  of  January,    1784,  the  treaty  of  peace  was   1784 
ratified    by    twenty-three    delegates    from    nine   states,  ■; 

the    necessary    number,    and    was    then    proclaimed   to 
the  people. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

DISABLED         AND         DRIFTING 

PEACE  came  none  too  soon.  Discontent  in  the 
army  had  reached  such  a  point  that  a  new  revo- 
lution was  narrowly  averted.  In  October,  1780, 
the  officers  had  been  promised  half  pay  for  life,  but 
nothing  had  been  done  to  fulfil  the  pledge  and  the  pri- 
vate soldiers  were  left  without  even  a.  promise.  By  the 
spring  of  1782,  many  officers  were  doubtful  whether 
congress  would  be  able  to  redeem  its  pledge  and  began 
to  desire  a  change  in  the  form  of  government.  Acting 
probably  in  behalf  of  some  such,  how  many  is  not 
known,  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  a  foreign-born  officer  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington 
hinting  that  he  should  accept  the  crown.  Washington 
repelled  the  suggestion  saymg:  "I  am  much  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given 
encouragement"  to  such  an  address  and  "If  I  am  not 
deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not 
have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more 
disagreeable. ' ' 

In  December,  Washington's  ill-clad  troops  were  in 
winter  quarters  on  the  wooded  hills  in  the  rear  of  New- 
bui^.  Hunger  joined  hands  with  wintry  cold  to  multi- 
ply discomforts  and  the  leisure  of  the  camp  gave 
opportunity  for  brooding  over  their  accumulated  wrongs 
and  for  counting  up  their  wealth  of  unfulfilled  promises 
to  pay.  They  therefore  drew  up  an  address  tnat  they 
sent  to  congress.      "We  have  borne  all  that  men  can 
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bear — our  property  is  expended — our.  private  resources  1783 
at  an  end,  and  our  friends  wearied  out  and  disgusted 
with  our  incessant  applications."  The  memorial  was 
referred  to  a  grand  committee  that  conferred  with  the 
superintendent  of  finance  who  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pay  and  that  it  would  be  imprudent  even  to 
make  any  more  promises  of  paying.  The  report  of  the 
grand  committee  was  prepared  by  Hamilton  who  had 
renounced  his  individual  claim  for  half  pay.  It  advised 
a  payment  as  soon  as  possible,  after  which  the  troops 
and  other  creditors  alike  were  to  wait  for  the  funding  of 
the  public  debt.  It  was  hoped  that  the  zeal  of  the  army 
and  of  all  other  creditors  might  be  enlisted  in  aid  of 
some  efficient  scheme  for  permanent  sources  of  revenue 
to  be  collected  by  authority  of  congress.  Thus  Hamil- 
ton wrote  to  Washington  that  the  claims  of  the  army,  Febmaiy  7 
**  urged  with  moderation  but  firmness,  may  operate  on 
those  weak  minds  which  are  influenced  by  their  appre- 
hensions more  than  by  their  judgments,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  concurrence  in  the  measures  which  the  exigencies 
of  affairs  demand,"  and  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  to 
General  Greene:  "If  the  army  in  common  with  all 
other  public  creditors  insist  on  the  granting  of  general 
permanent  funds  for  liquidating  all  the  public  debts, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  revenues  will  be 
obtained  and  will  afford  to  every  order  of  public  creditors 
a  solid  security.  With  the  due  exception  of  miracles, 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  states  will  ever  make 
such  grants  unless  the  army  be  united  and  determined 
in  the  pursuit  of  it  and  unless  they  be  firmly  supported 
by  and  as  firmly  support  the  other  creditors."  To 
hasten  such  an  end,  Robert  Morris  sent  to  congress  a  January  24 
communication  saying:  **The  funding  the  public  debt 
on  solid  revenues  I  fear  will  never  be  made.  If  before 
the  end  of  May  effectual  measures  to  make  permanent 
provision  for  the  public  debts  of  every  kind  are  not 
taken,  congress  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  other 
man  to  be  the  superintendent  of  finances;  I  will  never 
be  the  minister  of  injustice."     Early  in  February  and 
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7  8  3  by  the  authority  of  congress,  Morris  issued  his  warrants 
for  a  month's  pay,  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
million  dollars, 
he  On  the  tenth  of  March,  17S3,  an  anonymous  call  for 

^J^'*        a  meeting  of  the  officers  on  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day  was  circulated.     The  letter  seems  to  have  been 

mr-TTT  -  'iij.^-maf'a  *""^"  ^^  ^  member  of 
pSte*  ■  ^-^'^^IfSjl  General  Gates's  staff, 
•'  _>  ^  ■  -  *■  '-'^ift-  ••v^  Major  John  Armstrong, 
^    C«.-.tj.«..  rf  W^**,^*^  5on  of  the  general  of  that 

,      a"i     F  ''l>  *A.\     ■  **  "*"ifi    whom  we   met    at 


D  MUUi:  IkVliO  K 


A  iV; 


;   O   N  C    R    li  S  S 


ER.^  D 


_  Brandywine,  The  pur- 
'X  pose  of  the  able  document 
'  doubtless  was  to  arouse 
;.  congress  to  a  sense  of 
justice  to  an  army  that 
was  about  to  be  dis- 
banded, but  its  impas- 
sioned language  was  more 
likely  to  excite  the  re- 
sentment of  the  troops. 
"Can  you  then, "  the  paper 
asked,  "consent  to  be  the 
only  sufferers  by  this 
-  revolution,  and  retiring 
le  from  the  field,  grow  old 
in  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness and  contempt?  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through 
the  vile  mire  of  despondency,  and  owe  the  miserable 
remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been 
spent  in  honour!  If  you  can  —  GO — and  carry  with 
you  the  jest  of  tories  and  the  scorn  of  whigs  —  the 
ridicule,  and  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world.  Go, 
starve,  and  be  foi^otten!" 
linpoa  The  situation  was  full  of  danger.  Even  Robert 
>*«  D»y  Morris,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  forbearance  had  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  but  Washington  saw  that  such  a  move- 
ment once  begun  might  become  uncontrollable.       He 
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had  issued  general  orders  forbidding  the  meeting  and  1783 
calling  for  one  at  noon  of  the  following  Saturday,  when 
suddenly  a  second  anonymous  address  appeared.  At 
the  appointed  time,  the  officers  assembled  with  General  March  15 
Gates  in  the  chair.  Washington  took  his  place  at  the 
desk  and,  in  eloquent  words,  appealed  to  the  patriot- 
ism  of  the  officers.  **Let  me  conjure  you,"  he  said, 
**in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value 
your  own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  as  you  regard  the  military  and  national 
character  of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and 
detestation  of  the  man,  who  wishes,  under  specious  pre- 
tences, to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and 
who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  civil 
discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood.'' 
When  he  finished,  most  of  the  officers  were  in  tears ; 
after  his  withdrawal,  they  passed  resolutions  unani- 
mously condemning  the  anonymous  proposals  and  ask- 
ing Washington  to  press  their  claims.  Thus  **that 
body  of  officers,  in  a  moment,  damned  with  infamy  two 
publications,  which,  during  the  four  preceding  days, 
most  of  them  had  read  with  admiration,  and  talked  of 
with  rapture. '  *  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Washington 
ever  performed  a  greater  patriotic  service  than  on  this 
occasion. 

Upon  Washington's  representations,  congress   soon  congressional 
commuted  half  pay  for  life  into  a  sum  equal  to  five  ^"**^„*e** 
years'  full  pay,  for  which  certificates  bearing  interest  at 
six  per  cent,  were  to  be   issued.      Even  this  measure  March  21 
aroused  great  opposition  among  sturdy  fireside  patriots 
who  were  anxious  for  liberty  but  unwilling  to  pay  its 
price.       Meanwhile,  steps   were    taken    to    reduce   the 
army,    as  explained  in    the   preceding   chapter.      The 
veterans,  at  least  such  of  them  as  still  had  homes,  went 
home  peacefully  without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts 
or  a  penny  in  their  pockets.     In  little  groups  of  four  or 
five  they  trudged  along,  living  in  great  part  on  farm- 
house hospitality.      At  his  journey's  end,  the  veteran 
hung  his  memorial  musket  over  the  chimneypiece  and 
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1783  turned  again   to   the   furrow  and  the  cattle;    years   of 

1784  suffering  behind  and  years  of  poverty  before.     But  some 
of  the  new  Pennsylvania  troops  at  Lancaster,  **  soldiers 

June  19,        of  a  day"  Washington  called  them,  mutinied.     About 
'7*3  eighty  strong,  they  marched  to  Philadelphia  and  created 

such  a  terror  that  congress  fled  to  Princeton.  No  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  impotence  of  congress  could  be 
found.  McMaster  says  that  it  had  **  degenerated  into 
a  debating  club,  and  a  debating  club  of  no  very  high 
order.  Neglected  by  its  own  members,  insulted  and 
threatened  by  its  mutinous  troops,  reviled  by  the  press, 
and  forced  to  wander  from  city  to  city  in  search  of  an 
abiding  place,  its  acts  possessed  no  national  importance 
June  3, 1784  whatever."  A  year  later,  it  closed  a  session  at  Annap- 
olis to  meet  at  Trenton  on  the  thirteenth  of  October, 
leaving  the  management  of  federal  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  a  "grand  committee"  of  one  from  each  state.  Four 
of  the  committee  attended  none  of  its  sessions  and,  one 
day  in  August,  some  of  the  others  angrily  left  the  room 
and  thus  broke  the  quorum.  On  the  next  day,  three  of 
the  nine  set  out  for  their  homes;  until  the  reassembling 
of  congress,  the  country  was  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  government. 
Welcome  to  In  this  summer  of  1784,  the  people  of  America  were 
Lafeyette  gladdened  by  the  return  of  Lafayette  from  France.  He 
landed  on  the  fourth  of  August  and  went  directly  to 
Mount  Vernon.  Thence  he  hastened  to  New  York  and, 
in  September,  went  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany.  In 
October,  he  was  given  a  memorable  entertainment  at 
Boston  whence  he  went  by  water  to  Annapolis  and 
thence  again  to  Mount  Vernon.  On  the  ninth  of 
December,  he  was  at  Philadelphia  where  bonfires  lighted 
up  the  streets  and  the  bells  were  rung  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  took  formal 
leave  of  congress  at  Trenton  and,  on  Christmas  Day, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  France.  Everywhere  he  had 
been  received  with  the  homage  and  enthusiastic  wel- 
come of  a  grateful  people. 

The  articles  of   confederation  were  ratified  in  1781; 
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before  the  end  of  that  year,  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  i  7  8  i 
to  General  Greene:  "I  have  no  expectation  that  the  1783 
government  will  acquire  force;  and  no  hope  that  our  The  Need  of 

Coercive 
Power 


Autograph  of  GouTemeur  Morrb 

union  can  subsist,  except  in  the  form  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  consist  with  the 
taste  and  temper  of  the  people."  Before  the  war  was 
over,  such  men  as  Washington,  Madison,  and  Hamilton 
foresaw  the  failure  of  the  confederation  and  urged  a 
stronger  government.  And  yet,  this  unstable  league, 
with  its  paralyzing  inadequacy  of  central  powers,  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  could  then  be  secured.  In  1782, 
under  Hamilton's  influence.  New  York  proposed  a  con- 
vention of  the  states  to  revise  and  amend  the  articles, 
but  congress  did  not  act  upon  the  recommendation.  In 
congress  itself,  Madison  brought  in  a  committee  report 
pointing  out  that,  as  the  states  had  promised  to  observe 
the  articles  of  confederation,  congress  had  a  right  to 
carry  said  articles  into  effect.  In  order  that  there  might  be 
no  question  regarding  this  coercive  power,  the  committee 
advised  the  adoption  of  a  new  article  expressly  conferring 
upon  congress  the  power  to  compel  the  states  to  observe 
their  federal  obligations.  In  the  following  August, 
a  new  committee  reported  that  the  articles  needed 
execution  in  twenty-one  particulars  and  recommended 
that  seven  new  powers  be  conferred  upon  the  congress. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  all  the  Difficulty  of 
states,  it  was  impossible  to  amend  the  articles.  In  Feb-  Amendment 
ruary,  178 1,  it  was  proposed  that  congress  should  be 
given  the  power  to  levy  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on 
imports,  the  proceeds  **to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debts  already  con- 
tracted." The  proposal  was  reasonable,  twelve  states 
assented,   but   Rhode    Island   stubbornly    refused.      In 
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1782  April,  1783,  congress  asked  for  power  to  levy   impost 

1783  duties  for  twenty-five  years,  the  duties  to  be  collected 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  states.  Again  twelve  states 
assented,  some  of  them  with  qualifications,  but  New 
York,  **  quite  content  to  levy  her  own  tax  upon  foreign 
commodities  as  well  as  upon  garden-truck  from  New 
Jersey  and  firewood  from  Connecticut,"  was  obdurate. 
In  April,  1784,  congress  asked  the  right  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  for  fifteen  years  in  order  to  be  able  to 
retaliate  against  unfriendly  European  powers,  but  this 
scheme,  too,  came  to  naught. 

Tr«aty  In  pcrhaps  no  other  way  did  the  incompetence  of  the 

obiigauoiu  confederation  reveal  itself  more  disgracefully  than  in  its 
foreign  relations.  Congress  found  itself  unable  to 
secure  the  observance  of  the  treaty  of  peace  either  as  to 
debts  or  Tories.  The  promise  that  no  new  legislation 
should  be  directed  against  the  loyalists  and  the  congres- 
sional recommendation  that  they  should  be  restored  to 
their  rights  and  privileges  were  disregarded  by  the 
states.  When  peace  came,  indignation  against  those 
** fawning  spaniels,"  those  ** tools  and  minions  of 
Britain,"  was  still  running  high.  *'As  Hannibal  swore 
never  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Romans,"  said  the  Massa- 
chusetts Chronicle^  **so  let  every  Whig  swear,  by  his 
abhorrence  of  slavery,  by  liberty  and  religion,  by  the 
shades  of  departed  friends  who  have  fallen  m  battle,  by 
the  ghosts  of  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  been 
destroyed  on  board  of  prison-ships  and  in  loathsome 
dungeons,  never  to  be  at  peace  with  those  fiends  the 
refugees,  whose  thefts,  murders,  and  treasons  have  filled 
the  cup  of  woe."  In  other  newspapers,  in  hundreds  of 
pamphlets,  wherever  men  congregated,  and  even  from 
the  pulpit  such  sentiments  were  expressed.  The  loyal- 
ists who  still  clung  to  their  homes  had  lost  all  political 
influence  and  it  would  have  been  wiser,  as  some  mod- 
erate men  advised,  to  allow  them  to  remain  quietly 
where  they  were  than  to  drive  them  forth  to  found 
unfriendly  colonies  in  Canada,  where,  in  the  war  of  1812, 
they  were  our  most  bitter  enemies. 
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The  Tories  themselves   had  foreseen   the  wrath   to   i    7  8  2 
come  and  many  had  evaded  it  by  leaving  with  the  Brit-   1784 
ish  troops.      In  one  year,  about  twenty  thousand  refu-  Thevuitof 
gees  sailed  from  New  York;  those  who  remained  were  ^"'*' 
treated  with  great  severity.      It  was  enacted  that  no  one 
should  vote  unless  he  would  take  an  "iron-clad  oath" 
that  he  had  never  aided  or  abetted  the  enemy.      No 
Tory  who  had  left  the  state  was  to  be  allowed  to  return, 
and    a    trespass    act    that  ;  t;^ '^~ 

contravened     both     the       ^,.m,mp-«-«  «.  jMcHlfeT  , 
treaty  of  peace  and    the  ..*,,,     •     ♦    '  '  1 

established    rules  of  war  „        „ 

was  passed -a  very  carm-       "HAVOR'.    COURT 
val  of  spoliation.     In  the  ■■    ••  >  "*  ■• 

case  of  Rutgers  vs.  Wad-  N  E  W-V  O  R  K 

dtngton,  Alexander  Ham-      ^  '     jl 

ilton  acted  as  counsel  for  ''  '       ?■    ,      *  ,       ^ 

the    defendant    and     the  '  '  i  .,    ^ 

court  nullified  the  act.  l  t  rz  a  h bth  ^ u tj*e  r  W^J 
The    decision    aroused  ^'^  ^  'M 

great  indignation  and  was  ~^    * 

condemned    by    an    extra        1 "  mm  ■^  iv  '.  t>  1 1 1  ■.  (.  ]  1 1  .v 
session  of  the  legislature. 

For    a    time,    Hamilton  ,  "  »  .  ^, 

was  so  unpopular  that  the 
members    or    a    club 
politicians  seriously  con 
sidered  a  proposition  for 

successively        challenging    Tiile-p.gt  pf  the  Rutgm  •«..  Waddinpon  CMC 

him  to  mortal  combat  until  one  of  them  should  kill  him. 
In  other  states,  similar  laws  were  enacted.  Where  there 
was  no  new  legislation,  popular  indignation  supplied  its 
place.  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  prominent  loyal- 
ists were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  and  some  were  shot 
and  hanged.  Throughout  the  country  they  were  tarred 
and  feathered,  ridden  on  rails  and  otherwise  maltreated. 
Moderation,  however,  gradually  prevailed  and,  in  most 
of  the  states,  the  confiscatory  and  other  acts  were 
repelled. 


or  ^_  V     -  _-  ■    B 
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Before  the  change  came,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  Tories  left  the  country.  Some  of  these 
refugees  went  to  England,  but  most  of  them  went  to 
Nova  Scotia,  Upper  Canada,  and  other  British  posses- 
sions north  of  the  United  States.  In  July,  1783,  just 
before  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  the  king 
proposed  to  parliament  what  was  known  as  the  compen- 
sation act  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  claims  of  those  who  had  suflFered  **in  conse- 
quence of  their  loyalty  to  his  Majesty  and  attachment 
to  the  British  government."  The  British  government 
dealt  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  as  well  as  of 
justice,  expending  at  least  thirty  million  dollars  in  relief 
— a  far  more  ample  provision  than  congress  was  able  to 
make  for  the  ragged  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  In 
their  Canadian  homes,  some  of  the  exiles  prospered, 
others  failed;  in  time,  some  drifted  back  to  the  United 
States.  **But  many  thousands  remained,  and,  when, 
years  later,  they  had  made  of  the  land  of  their  exile  a 
mighty  member  of  the  British  empire,  they  began  to 
glory  in  the  days  of  trial  through  which  they  had  passed. 
Today,  their  descendants,  organized  as  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  count  it  an  honor  that  their  ancestors 
suflFered  persecution  and  exile  rather  than  yield  the 
principle  and  the  ideal  of  union  with  Great  Britain." 
But  the  old  animosity  is  dead.  Refugee  descendants 
in  **The  Dominion"  clasp  hands  with  ** rebel"  off- 
spring in  **The  States"  and  together  sing  their  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  same  tune  which  the  former  call  "God 
Save  the  King,"  and  the  latter  call  **America." 

When  the  British  evacuated  the  seaports  that  they 
held,  they  carried  away  many  escaped  slaves.  The  num- 
ber thus  lost  was  vastly  exaggerated  and  the  British  were 
not  as  culpable  as  the  Americans  pretended  to  believe. 
The  slaves  carried  away  from  Savannah  and  Charleston 
were  taken  either  before  the  preliminary  treaty  was 
made  or  before  its  terms  were  known  in  America.  At 
New  York,  the  only  port  where  the  British  were  strictly 
bound   by   the   terms   of    the  treaty,   General    Carleton 
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replied  to  complaints  that  any  negro  entering  his  lines   1783 
came  presumably  as  a  freeman  and  that  he  could  not  1787 
return  him.     This  British  policy  as  to  slaves  was  one 
excuse  for  the  severity  of  the  American  policy  as    to 
loyalists. 

In  May,  1784,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  were  Diplomatic 
made  a  special  commission  to  negotiate  commercial  e^*^^^*^ 
treaties  with  European  powers.  In  1785,  a  treaty  of 
commerce  was  made  with  Prussia,  after  which  and  at  his 
own  request,  Franklin  was  recalled.  He  arrived  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  September.  In  February,  1785,  Adams  was 
commissioned  as  the  first  American  minister  to  England, 
and,  in  March,  Jefferson  was  sent  as  minister  to  France. 
Adams  was  courteously  received  by  George  III.,  but  he  June  i,  1785 
was  totally  unable  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  or  to 
secure  the  surrender  of  Detroit  and  the  other  western 
posts ;  aware  of  the  impotence  of  the  American  congress, 
the  British  ministry  would  make  no  concessions.  By 
an  order  in  council,  American  vessels  were  excluded  from  juiy,  1783 
the  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies;  direct  trade  with 
Great  Britain  was  subject  to  important  restrictions  and 
American  commerce  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  it 
was  before  the  war.  The  weakness  of  the  confederation, 
however,  made  reprisal  practically  impossible.  Adams 
was  of  the  opinion  that  better  conditions  could  not  be 
secured  until  congress  had  supreme  power  for  the  regu- 
lation of  foreign  commerce.  Gouverneur  Morris  was 
sure  that  British  overbearing  would  do  America  **more 
political  good  than  commercial  mischief." 

Elsewhere,  American  overtures  were  received  with  ThcBarbary 
almost  equal  contempt.  When  the  Barbary  pirates  ***"*** 
found  that  American  vessels  were  no  longer  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  navy,  they  seized  the  ships 
and  held  their  crews  for  ransom.  At  this  time,  the 
corsairs  swept  the  Mediterranean  and  successfully  defied 
the  European  powers.  When  Adams  called  upon  the 
Tripolitan  minister,  the  official  representative  of  a  pol- 
icy of  piracy  and  blackmail,  the  oily-tongued  barbarian 
protested  his  tender-heartedness  and  left  a  doubt  as  to 
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1783  whether  he  was  saint  or  devil.    Adams  described  the  con- 

1787  ference  as  a  mutual  showing  of  civilities  **in  a  strange 
mixture  of  Italian,  lingua  Franca,  broken  French,  and 
worse  English."  In  honeyed  phrase,  Adams  was  informed 
that  ** Turkey,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco  were  the 
sovereigns  or  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  no  nation 
could  navigate  that  sea  without  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
them. "  Thirty  thousand  guineas  for  each,  **plus  a  little 
douceur  of  ^3,000  for  himself,"  were  the  terms  that  the 
astute  Mohammedan  finally  proposed  to  Adams  and 
Jefferson  who  had  come  over  from  Paris  to  join  in  the 
negotiations.  In  later  years,  Adams  did  not  forget  the 
lesson  he  then  learned  as  to  the  need  of  a  navy  with 
which  to  force  the  pirates  to  keep  the  peace  without  pay- 
ing them  to  do  so.  In  1787,  a  treaty  was  arranged  with 
the  sultan  of  Morocco,  but  the  other  Barbary  powers 
continued  to  be  hostile. 

spuiiih  Equally  humiliating  was  our  experience  with  Spain. 

Claims  That   country  had   been    greatly  dissatisfied   with   the 

southern  and  western  boundaries  conceded  to  the  United 
States  by  England  and  was  determined  to  keep  the 
Americans  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  summer 
of  1784,  the  Spanish  government  informed  congress 
that  England  had  no  right  to  make  such  generous  ces- 
sions and  declared  that,  until  the  territorial  limits  were 
fixed,  American  vessels  attempting  to  navigate  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  seized.  In  the  following  year,  Don 
Diego  de  Gardoqui  came  to  Philadelphia  as  the  first 
Spanish  minister  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Jay, 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  From  the  American 
point  of  view,  the  settlement  of  the  question  was  made 
more  urgent  by  the  rapid  flow  of  settlers  into  what  are 
now  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  These  settlers,  desiring 
an  outlet  for  their  crops,  were  anxious  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  but,  content  with  possession,  Gardo- 
qui was  inflexible. 

jay*i  Propowi  In  dcspcration,  Jay  suggested  to  congress  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  commercial  concessions,  the  United  States 
should  give  up  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below 
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her   boundaries   for   twenty-five   years.      The    proposal    1783 
created  a  great  uproar.    The  New  England  states,  anxious   1787 
to  secure  the  commercial  concessions  and  caring  *Mittle 
more   about   the   Mississippi    River   than  about  Tim- 
buctoo,"  favored  such  a  treaty,  while  the  backwoodsmen 
of   Kentucky  and   Tennessee  cared  as   little  about   the 
ocean  trade  but  were  not  going  to  *'sit  still  while  their 
corn  and  their  pork  were  confiscated  on  the  way  to  New 
Orleans."     The  people  of  the  southern  states  sympa- 
thized with  this  pioneer  view  and  opposed  the  treaty. 
Patrick  Henry  is  said  to  have  declared  that  **he  would 
rather  part  with  the  confederation  than  relinquish  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi."      Some  were  in  favor  of  TheSpanUh 
extorting  their  rights   from    Spain   by   force  of   arms.  c«»"»P'"^y 
Others,  some  of  whom  had  been  bribed  by  Spanish  gold, 
plotted  to  separate  the  West  from  the  confederation  and 
to     unite     it    with  J 

was    James    Wilkin-  Autograph  of  Jamcs  Wilkinson 

son  who,  though  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  *'was 
already  well  entered  on  the  career  of  corruption  which 
won  him  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  most 
finished  rascal  in  American  annals."  From  documents 
recently  discovered  in  the  Spanish  archives,  it  appears 
that,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  Orleans,  in  1787,  Wilkinson 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  took 
an  oath  as  a  Spanish  subject.  The  separatist  plots  failed 
as  did  Jay's  negotiations.  Not  until  the  establishment 
of  a  more  efficient  government  was  Spain  brought  to  a 
better  mind. 

Foreign  complications  were,  however,  less  dangerous  Centrifugal 
than  were  domestic  discords.  As  long  as  the  British  ^""^^^ 
fleet  and  army  were  to  be  feared,  the  states  lent  some 
support  to  the  common  cause.  When  that  danger  dis- 
appeared, decentralizing  tendencies  became  more  mani- 
fest. The  people  of  one  state  knew  little  of  the  lives 
and  thoughts  ot  the  dwellers  in  another,  a  consequence 
of  the  geographical  extent  of   the  country  and  of  the 
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1783  methods  of  communication.  It  took  longer  for  a  New 
1787  Hampshire  man  to  reach  Georgia  then  than  it  does  for 
him  to  reach  Alaska  now.  Most  of  the  people  lived  and 
died  without  ever  having  seen  any  state  other  than  their 
own  and,  in  1786,  Madison  wrote:  **Of  the  affairs  of 
Georga  I  know  as  little  as  of  those  of  Kamskatska. " 
Typical  conditions  of  life  and  lines  of  thought  in  one 
colony  differed  greatly  from  those  in  another  colony; 
the  Virginia  planter  was  a  very  different  man  from  the 
Massachusetts  merchant. 

Because  of  these  forces,  it  was  generally  believed  in 
Europe  that  there  could  be  no  abiding  union  in  America. 
Frederick  the  Great  thought  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment could  not  endure  over  such  an  extent  of  territory. 
"As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  America,  and  its  being  a 
rising  empire  under  one  head,  whether  republican  or 
monarchical,"  wrote  Josiah  Tucker,  dean  of  Gloucester, 
"it  is  one  of  the  idlest  and  most  visionary  that  ever  was 
conceived  by  writers  of  romance.  ...  A  dis- 
united people  till  the  end  of  time,  suspicious  and 
distrustful  of  each  other,  they  will  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  little  commonwealths  or  principalities." 
A  few  years  later,  Talleyrand  called  the  United  States 
"a  giant  without  bones." 

As  if  to  lend  color  to  such  opinions,  Pennsylvania  dis- 
criminated against  the  trade  of  Delaware  and,  after  the 
other  New  England  states  had  adopted  retaliatory  legis- 
lation against  British  shipping,  Connecticut  threw  open 
her  ports  to  it  and  levied  duties  on  imports  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Clinton, 
New  York  levied  duties  upon  goods  from  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut;  New  Jersey  retaliated  by  taxing  the 
New  York  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook,  and  New  Lon- 
don business  men  pledged  themselves  not  to  send  any 
firewood  or  other  goods  into  New  York  in  the  year 
beginning  with  July,  1787.  Between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  was  compared  to  a  cask 
tapped  at  both  ends. 

In   1777,  the  people  of  the  Green  Mountain  region 
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had  set  up  an  independent  state  to  be   called    "New  1780 
Connecticut  alias  Vermont."     Vermont  petitioned  that   1784 
she  might  be  ranked  ** among  the  free  and  independent 
American   states  and  delegates   therefrom  admitted   to 
seats    in    the    grand    Contmentai   congress,"    but    that 
"grand"   body  resolved   that  the  action  was   "highly  June  a,  1780 
subversive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. ' ' 
Vermont  retorted  by  denying  the  right  of  congress  to 
judge  of  her  jurisdiction  and  declared  that,  if  refused 
a  place  among  the  states,  she  would  consider  herself  at 
liberty  to  make  peace  or  to  accept  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties whenever  she  saw  fit.      An  armed  clash    between 
rival  factions  was  narrowly  averted  and  the  old  hostilities 
smoldered  on — a  source  of  danger  throughout  the  period 
of  the  confederation. 

In  the  fall  of  1782,  a  federal  court  upheld  the  claims  Wyoming 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Wyoming  valley  and  Connecti- 
cut acquiesced.  In  1784,  a  force  of  Pennsylvania 
militia  under  an  officer  named  Patterson  was  sent  into 
the  valley,  ostensibly  to  restore  order  but  really  to  drive 
out  the  Connecticut  settlers  in  the  interest  of  a  com- 
pany of  land  speculators.  Patterson  affected  to  discover 
sedition  and  evicted  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fami- 
lies, burned  their  homes,  and  forced  them  to  leave  the 
valley.  The  Connecticut  men  took  up  arms,  blood  was 
shed,  and  Patterson  was  besieged.  Then  John  Arm- 
strong, the  author  of  the  Newburg  Letters^  was  sent 
from  Philadelphia  with  a  regiment.  In  the  valley  he 
held  a  conference  with  the  Connecticut  men,  pledged 
his  honor  for  their  good  treatment,  and  thus  persuaded 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Seventy -six  of  the 
victims  of  misplaced  confidence  were  cast  into  jail 
and  loaded  with  pains,  indignities,  and  manacles. 
The  behavior  of  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  aroused 
great  indignation  in  Connecticut  and  war  between 
the  two  states  was  threatened.  Fortunately,  the 
Pennsylvania  council  of  censors,  a  peculiar  body 
that  assembled  once  in  seven  years,  condemned  Pat- 
terson and ,  Armstrong  in  strong  terms  and  the  Penn- 
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sylvania   legislature   disavowed   their  acts   and  ordered   1780 
full  reparation.  1786 

As  already  related,  Maryland  long  withheld  her  state  Land 
assent  to  the  articles  of  confederation  because  of  Vir-  cJ^'„*"** 
ginia's  claim  to  the  western  lands.  In  September,  1780, 
congress  urged  the  cession  of  such  lands  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  In  March,  178 1,  New 
York  made  such  a  cession  and,  in  December,  1783,  Vir- 
ginia voted  to  give  up  her  western  empire.  In  June, 
1784,  a  bill  for  the  cession  of  what  now  is  Ten- 
nessee was  introduced  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
and  became  a  short-lived  law.  The  series  of  agreements 
among  the  competing  states  and  the  series  of  cessions 
to  the  general  government  went  on  until  1802  when 
the  Georgia  cession  put  an  end  to  the  long-continued 
controversy. 

Angered  by  the  cession  of  the  land  on  which  they  The  state  of 
lived  to  the  national  government  and  by  the  neglect  of  ^^^^^ 
North  Carolina,  the  people  of  the  region  between  the 
Bald  Mountains  and  tne  Holston  River,  our  old 
Watauga  friends,  set  up  an  independent  state  under  the 
name  of  Franklin,  framed  a  constitution,  elected  John  1784-85 
Sevier  governor,  sent  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  asked 
to  be  recognized  as  a  separate  state.  North  Carolina 
repealed  her  act  of  cession  and  adopted  other  measures 
for  allaying  the  dissatisfaction.  The  citizens  of  the 
new  state  split  into  factions  one  of  which,  in  1786, 
elected  delegates  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature. 
Two  sets  of  officers  claimed  authority  within  the  region 
and  a  miniature  civil  war  took  place.  Sevier  was 
arrested  for  high  treason,  but  was  rescued.  Later,  he 
sat  in  the  North  Carolina  senate  and,  when  Tennessee 
was  admitted  to  the  union,  he  became  its  first  governor. 

Meanwhile,  the  financial  straits  of  the  confederation  Federal 
grew  worse  and  worse.      During  the  period    from   the  ^^'•*^""« 
first  of  November  to  the  first  of  January,  1786,  congress 
received    from    requisitions   less    than   two   and   a   half 
million  dollars.      The  amount  received  in  the  last  four- 
teen months  of  that  period  was  less  than  half  a  million  $432,897. 81 
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1783  dollars,  not  enough,  said  a  committee  of  congress,  "for 
1787  the  bare  maintenance  of  the  federal  government  on  the 
most  economical  establishment,  and  in  the  time  of  pro- 
found peace."     The  failure  of  the  states  to  pay  was 
not  due  to  destitution.     The  truth  is  that  there  was  a 
disinclination  to  pay  taxes;  the  people  were  not  much 
more  willing  to  support  the  government  that  they  had 
created  than  the  one  against  which  they  had  rebelled. 
Each  state  was  afraid  that  it  would  pay  more  than  its 
neighbors  and  each  made  the  delay  or  its  neighbors  the 
excuse  for  its  own  delinquency.    "I  suspect,"  wrote  Jay 
to  Adams  in   1786,    *'tnat  our  posterity  will  read  the 
history  of  our  last  four  years  with  much  regret," 
The  innrcK        The  total  incomc  of  the  government  came  to  be  insuf- 
Account        ficient  to  pay  even  running  expenses.     The  arrears  of 


interest  on  the  domestic  debt  increased  from  about  three 
million  dollars  in  1784  to  more  than  eleven  millions 
before  the  end  of  1789;  in  the  same  time,  the  principal 
of  the  foreign  debt  increased  more  than  two  million  dol- 
lars and  the  arrears  of  interest  from  sixty  thousand  to 
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sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Further  loans  could  1783 
not  be  made  at  home,  but  some  money  was  obtained  1789 
abroad.  In  1783,  France  made  final  loans  of  more  than 
a  million  dollars  and,  from  1784  to  1789,  Dutch 
bankers  advanced  more  than  twice  that  amount.  The 
proceeds  of  these  loans  were  used  for  paying  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt,  thus  keeping  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment abroad  better  than  it  was  at  home.  Some  assist- 
ance was  obtained  through  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
but,  in  1784,  its  connection  with  the  government  practi- 
cally ceased  with  the  retirement  of  Morris  as  superin- 
tendent of  finance. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  owing  to  European  loans  and  Monetary 
the  expenditures  made  for  the  British  army,  there  was  ^y*^**" 
probably  more  specie  circulating  in  America  than  ever 
before.  But  when  peace  came,  a  large  part  of  the  hard 
money  in  the  country  was  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  Euro- 
pean goods  for  which  there  was  a  great  demand.  This 
drain,  joined  with  unsatisfactory  commercial  conditions, 
caused  a  scarcity  of  coin  and  even  the  little  left  was 
astonishing  in  its  variety — doubloons,  moidores,  pis- 
toles, gold  Johanneses,  guineas,  Spanish  dollars  (the 
novelists  usually  call  them  **pieces  of  eight"),  and 
almost  every  other  sort  of  coin  struck  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  all  worn,  clipped,  plugged,  or  counterfeited. 
There  were  also  several  kinds  of  depreciated  paper 
money;  in  some  states,  the  laws  made  cattle,  land, 
merchandise,  and  other  commodities  legal  tender  and 
editors  were  glad  to  receive  salt  pork  in  payment  for 
their  papers.  Confusion  was  worse  confounded  by  the 
fact  that  terms  differed  greatly  in  different  states;  thus 
a  dollar  was  worth  five  shillings  in  Georgia,  six  shillings 
in  New  England,  seven  shillings  sixpence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight  shillings  in  North  Carolina  and  New  York, 
and  thirty-two  shillings  sixpence  in  South  Carolina. 

To  add  still  more  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  a  shameful 
counterfeiting  was  much  practiced,  while  clipping  and  ^"""'^ 
shearing  good  coins  was  so  prevalent  that  even  govern- 
ment agents  resorted  to  it.       In  1782,  when  Timothy 
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2  Pickering,  the  quartermaster-general,  was  about  to  pay 
6  out  a  part  of  a  French  subsidy  —  presumably  good  coin 
of  full  weight  —  he  wrote  to  another  official:  "I  must 
trouble  you  for  the  necessary  apparatus  for  clipping. 
'Tis  a  shameful  business  and  an  unreasonable  hardship 
for  a  public  officer.  ...  A  pair  of  good  shears,  a 
couple  of  punches,  and  a  leaden  anvil  of  two  or  three 
pounds  weight.  Will  you  inquire  how  the  goldsmiths 
put  in  their  plugs?" 

In  July,  1785,  acting  upon  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  which  Jefferson  was  chairman,  congress  adopted  a 
copper  half-penny 
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the  smallest 
coin,  two  hundred 
of  which  were  to  be 
equal  to  a  dollar, 
and,  modifying  a 
plan  proposed  by 
Morris,  provided 
that  the  "several 
pieces  .  .  .  in- 
crease in  a  decimal 
ratio."  A  year 
later,  an  act  was 
passed  providing 
for  an  entire 
national  currency, 
with  the  mill  as 
the  lowest  unit  of 
value.  Eight  dif- 
ferent coins,  i  n  cop- 
per, silver,  and 
gold,  were  to  be 
struck,  but  only  a 
few    copper   cents 
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culation.  Generations  of  American  school  boys  and 
business  men  would  have  blessed  the  memory  of  that 
committee  had  it  also  reformed  the  systemless  system  of 
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weights    and    measures    by  putting  it  upon   a  decimal   1785 
basis.  1787 

The  lack  of  money,  the  distress  of  debtors  many  of  what  is 
whom  were  forced  to  languish  in  vile  prisons,  and  a  ^®"^- 
general  spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  joined  to  produce, 
in  the  years  of  1785-86,  a  wide-spread  craze  for  paper 
money.  A  leveling  spirit  was  abroad  and  there  was 
much  preaching  about  "equality  and  justice."  The 
movement  had  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic 
significance  and  the  contest  was  fought  out  in  every 
state.  In  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  authorized. 

The  movement  came  to  its  climax  in  Rhode  Island  in  Rhode 
where,  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  the  merchants  and  '*^"** 
tradesmen  of  the  larger  towns,  the  populace  and  espe- 
cially the  farmers  still  believed  in  **the  doctrine  of  the 
political  transubstantiation  of  paper  into  gold  and  sil- 
ver," and  carried  the  election  in  which  the  question  was 
at  issue.  In  the  spring  of  1786,  the  Rhode  Island 
legislature  ordered  the  emission  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand paper  pounds  to  be  loaned  to  the  freeholders  of 
the  state  on  security  of  landed  property  of  twice  the 
value  received.  When  Rhode  Island  merchants  refused 
to  accept  the  "money"  at  its  face  value,  the  legislature 
decreed  that  such  offenders  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  pounds  and  to  the  loss  of  rights  as  free- 
men. Then  the  city  merchants  raised  their  prices  and 
finally  closed  their  shops  and  thus  brought  business  to  a 
standstill.  The  farmers  attempted  to  starve  the  city 
dwellers  into  submission  by  withholding  supplies  and 
riots  followed.  Finally,  the  case  of  a  Newport  butcher 
who  refused  to  take  the  paper  except  at  a  heavy  discount 
came  to  trial  before  the  superior  court.  In  spite  of  September, 
strong  popular  pressure,  the  judges  held  that  the  force  *^^^ 
act  was  unconstitutional.  In  the  following  May,  four 
of  the  five  judges  were  removed.  The  legislature 
passed  a  new  forcmg  act,  but  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn 
and  most  of  the  towns  refused  to  ratify  it.      By  Novem- 
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1783  ber,  the  Rhode  Island  paper  dollar  passed  for  only  six- 

1786  teen  cents  in  coin. 

In  In  Massachusetts  the  pressure  of  debts  was  greatly 

felt,  especially  in  the  western  districts.  Taxes  were 
high,  money  was  scarce,  and  the  legislature  was  peti- 
tioned for  the  popular  panacea.  Feeling  was  intense 
against  the  rich  merchants  of  Boston,  the  judges,  and 
most  of  all  against  the  lawyers  who  were  denounced  as 
blood-suckers,  pickpockets,  and  smooth-tongued  rogues. 
The  legislature,  however,  remorselessly  voted  down 
bills  for  establishing  a  paper  currency,  for  making  real 
and  personal  property  a  legal  tender,  and,  early  in  July, 
1786,  adjourned  without  having  even  abated  the  lawyers. 
In  August,  a  convention  of  thirty-seven  towns  in 
Worcester  County  and  another  of  6fty  towns  at  Hat- 
field in  Hampshire  County  voiced  the  popular  demands. 
At  Northampton,  Worcester,  Concord,  and  elsewhere  the 
courts  were  broken  up  by  mobs.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Concord  mob  was  Job  Shattuck  who  made  a  fierce 
harangue  in  which  he  declared  that  the  time  had  come 
for  cancelling  all  debt.  Governor  Bowdoin  sent  six  hun- 
dred militia  to  protect  the  supreme  court  at  Springfield, 
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but  an  armed  mob  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays, 
a  former  captain  in  the  continental  army,  intimidated  the 
militia  and  forced  the  court  to  adjourn.  Fresh  riots 
followed  and  Shays  with  a  large  force  of  insurgents  took 
possession  of  Worcester. 
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1786  The  state  now  took  decisive  measures.     The  writ  of 

1787  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  and  a  force  of  four  thou- 
The  Shays      sand  four  hundred  men  was  put  under  the  command  of 

General  Lincoln.  Meanwhile,  the  rebels  had  evacuated 
Worcester  and  marched  to  Springfield  to  secure  the  arms 
in  the  federal  arsenal  there.  General  William  Shepard 
with  a  force  of  militia  successfully  defended  the  place 
and  the  insurgents  retreated  by  way  of  Ludlow  and  Pel- 
ham  to  Petersham.  By  an  all-night  march  through  the 
snow,  Lincoln  surprised  them  on  the  early  morning  of 
the  fourth  of  February  and  captured  Shays  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men.  Many  of  the  rebels 
fled  to  the  adjoining  states;  those  who  took  refuge  in 
Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  were  protected.  Later 
in  the  month,  Lincoln  suppressed  disorders  in  the 
Hampshire  mountain  region  and  the  Shays  rebellion 
was  at  an  end.  Fourteen  of  the  ringleaders  were 
condemned  to  death  as  traitors,  but  sympathy  for 
them  was  strong  and  they  were  pardoned  by  Gov- 
ernor Hancock. 

Just  before  the  capture  of  Shays,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  call  on  congress  for  assistance,  it  was  argued 
that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
old  Bay  State  to  allow  federal  troops  to  set  foot  upon 
her  soil  and  the  resolution  was  rejected.  Although  the 
arsenal  at  Springfield  belonged  to  the  confederation  and 
the  federal  government  was  bound  to  help  the  state,  con- 
gress did  not  dare  to  take  any  open  steps  towards  sup- 
pressing the  movement.  Under  pretense  that  troops 
were  needed  for  an  expedition  against  the  northwestern 
Indians,  congress  did,  however,  in  October,  1786,  call 
upon  the  states  for  a  continental  force.  It  also  made 
the  astounding  entry  in  its  secret  journals  that  it  **would 
not  hazard  the  perilous  step  of  putting  arms  into 
the  hands  of  men  whose  fidelity  must  in  some  degree 
depend  on  the  faithful  payment  of  their  wages,  and 
had  not  they  the  fullest  confidence  ...  of  the 
most  liberal  exertions  of  the  money  holders  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  and  the  other  states  in  filling  the 
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loans  authorized  by  the  resolve  of  this  date."     Con-  1786 
fession  of  impotence  could  not  go  further!  1787 

The  Shays  rebellion  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  neces-  The  Needed 
sity    of    a    more    stable   government.       From    Mount  *'™™ 
Vernon,  Washington  wrote:    "I  feel,  my  dear  General  Deeembn 
Knox,  infinitely  more  than  I  can  express  to  you,  for  the  *'■  ''*^ 
disorders   which    have   arisen    in    these  States.      Good 
God!     Who,  besides  a  Tory,  could  have  foreseen,  or  a 
Briton  predicted  them?      .      .     .     There  are  combus- 
tibles in  every  State  which  a  spark  might  set  fire  to." 
'*We  find  that  we  are   men,"   wrote  Knox,   "... 
men  possessing  all  the  turbulent  passions  belonging  to 
that  animal,  and  that  we  must  have  a  government  proper 
and    adequate    for    him."     Thus    the    Shays    rebellion 
served  as  a  needed  lesson.      Necessity  alone  could  over- 
come prejudices,  hostilities,  and  other  obstacles  to  a 
more  perfect  union.      Now,  "things  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  people  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  begin- 
ning to  agree  upon  one  thing, — that  something  must  be 
done  and   done    quickly."      Meantime,    England    was 
looking  on  in  wonder  "that  such  a  miserable  shadow 
had  frightened  her  into  such  a  peace." 
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IN  the  critical  period  that  we  have  been  studying, 
the  United  States  acquired  a  domain  in  which  its 
thirteen  members  had  a  common  interest — an 
event  the  full  significance  of  which  was  little  under- 
stood. Without  some  knowledge  of  the  story  of  this 
ultra-montane  empire  that  England  had  yielded  to  the 
United  States,  one  cannot  understand  how  our  federal 
union  came  to  be. 
t  As  already  explained,  there  were  conflicting  claims  to 
the  territory  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi. 
By  virtue  of  her  ancient  charter  modified  by  the  exist- 
ence of  New  York,  Massachusetts  claimed  what  is  now 
the  southern  part  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  By  the 
same  token,  Connecticut  claimed  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  northern  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  Because  of  her  oft-acknowledged  suze- 
rainty over  the  Iroquois  and  their  vassal  tribes.  New 
York  claimed  everything  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
east  of  the  Miami  (Wabash).  Building  on  the  famous 
"west  and  northwest"  clause  of  her  charter  of  1609, 
Virginia  claimed  nearly  all  of  the  uncarved  territory 
and,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  held  the  traditionary  nine  points  in  law 
by  actual  possession,  witnessed  by  Virginia  garrisons  at 
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Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  and  Vincennes.     Then,  too,  there   1763 
were  the  western  claims  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.        i   7  8   i 

While  war  was  being  waged  and  in  spite  of  the  king's  a  Path- 
proclamation  of  1763,  a  human  tide  was  pouring  into  ^«»^8"« 
this  back  country;  **the  paths  that  the  deer  had  made 
over  the  mountains  could  not  be  blocked  up.  The 
hunter  followed  the  deer  and  the  settler  followed  the 
hunter,"  as  narrated  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  fifth 
volume  of  this  history.  At  the  same  time,  the  states 
that  had  fixed  western  boundaries  dreaded  domination 
and  future  tyranny  if  claims  like  those  of  Virginia  and 
New  York  were  maintained.  For  such  reasons,  Mary- 
land had  held  up  the  articles  of  confederation  until  she 
was  assured  that  the  western  lands  should  become 
common  property  "subject  to  be  parcelled  out  by  con- 
gress into  free,  convenient,  and  independent  govern- 
ments.** This  was  a  perilous  cutting  away  from  the 
almost  universal  notion  of  supreme  state  sovereignty, 
the  first  expression  of  an  idea  that  has  overwhelmed  the 
theory  of  union  on  which  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  based.  The  indignation  thus  aroused  was  so  fierce 
that  some  were  in  favor  of  dividing  Maryland  between 
the  neighboring  states  and  erasing  her  name  from  the 
map.  But  Maryland's  attitude  was  firm  and  her  action 
came  at  the  decisive  moment. 

Early  in    1780,    New  York  agreed  to  give  up   her  Giftmd 
claims  to  lands  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  drawn  ^^"^ 
through  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario;  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  congress  urged  similar  action  upon  the 
other  six  claimant  states  and,  in  October,  resolved  that 
all    lands    thus   ceded  should   be    disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit   of  the  United  States    and   organized 
into  new  states  that  should  become  "members  of  the 
federal  union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom  and  independence  as  the  other  states."     Con- 
necticut promised  a  cession  of  her  lands  and  Virginia 
expressed  a  willingness  to  yield  title  to  her  territory  January,  1781 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River.     The  new  principle 
had  won  general  acceptance,  Maryland  entered  into  the 
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2  confederation  as  already  told,  and,   in   1782,   congress 

2  accepted  the  New  York  cession. 

Virginia's  first  offer  was  accompanied  by  conditions 
that  congress  refused  to  accept,  but,  in  1784,  with  a 
conditional  reservation  of  military  bounty  lands  between 
the  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami  rivers,  she  ceded  her 
territory  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River;  in  1792, 
her  territorv  south  of  the  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  the  state  of  Kentucky.  On  the  tenth  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  anniversary,  Massachusetts  gave 
up  her  claims  to  lands  west  of  New  York.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  federal  court  concerning  the  Wyoming 
region  had  left  soreness  in  Connecticut,  but,  in  1786, 
that  state  ceded  to  the  general  government  all  of  her 
lands  west  of  a  meridian  line  **one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,"  thus  reserving  to  herself  what 
is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio.  In  1800,  she 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  the  jurisdiction  over 
this  famous  ** Western  Reserve."  South  of  the  Ohio, 
South  Carolina  ceded  her  twelve-mile  strip  in  1787, 
North  Carolina  renewed  her  cession  in  1790,  but 
Georgia  did  not  give  up  her  claim  until  1802.  By  the 
Fort  Stanwix  treaty  of  1768  and  that  of  October,  1784, 
the  Iroquois  alienated  all  their  interests  in  the  North- 
west. In  January,  1785,  United  States  commissioners 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh  (Beaver,  Pennsyl- 
vania) with  some  of  the  western  tribes,  the  first  of  a 
long  series  by  which  congress  was  put  in  possession  of 
practically  all  the  lands  ceded  by  the  claimant  states. 
No  other  **acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
evinced  so  genuine  a  national  spirit  as  those  by  which 
it  exceeded  its  powers  and  accepted  and  prepared  to 
govern  and  dispose  of  this  splendid  common  property." 
Even  before  any  of  the  states  had  surrendered  their 
claims  to  the  western  territory,  congress  offered  bounties 
of  land  therein  to  those  who  would  enlist  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army.  After  the  coming  of  peace,  nearly 
three  hundred  of  the  officers  in  the  continental  line  who 
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were  about  to  exchange  the  hardships  of  war  for  the   1783 
sufferings  of  poverty  petitioned  congress  to  mark  out  a   i   7  8  4 
district  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River  as  the  Ncwburg. 
seat  of  a  new  colony  ^*in  time  to  be  admitted  one  of  the  J""g*  '^» 
confederated   States   of  America"  and  to  set  off  their 
bounty  lands  therein,  but  nothing  came  directly  of  the 
project. 

In  October,  1783,  before  it  received  undisputed  title  The 
to  any  of  the  western  domain,  congress  had  appointed  ^'f'T" 
a  committee  of  which  Jefferson  was  chairman  to  consider 
the  government  of  the  territory  in  question.  On  the 
day  on  which  Virginia  completed  her  act  of  cession,  March  i, 
Jefferson  reported  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  divid-  '^^^ 
ing  into  districts  all  the  western  lands  "ceded  or  to  be 
ceded."  The  boundaries  then  proposed  fix  the  limits 
of  no  commonwealth  today  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  we  turn  from  a  vain  search  on  a  modern  map 
for  such  state  names  as  Michigania,  Chersonesus,  Assen- 
isipia,  Metropotamia,  Illionoia,  Polypotamia,  and  Pel- 
esipia.  With  the  names  and  boundaries  was  reported  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  proposed  ter- 
ritories, each  of  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  form  a 
** temporary  government"  when  it  had  twenty  thousand 
free  inhabitants  and  might  be  admitted  to  the  Union  by 
congress  when  it  had  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  least 
populous  of  the  original  thirteen.  The  new  states  were 
to  have  republican  forms  of  government,  pay  their 
respective  shares  of  the  public  debt,  and  remain  for- 
ever component  parts  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  articles  provided  that,  after  the  year  1800,  "there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  for  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have 
been  personally  guilty."  The  ordinance  was  sent  back 
to  the  committee,  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery  was 
eliminated,  the  pedantic  names  were  dropped,  some  of 
the  boundaries  were  changed,  and  other  amendments 
were  made.  The  reformed  ordinance  was  adopted  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  1784;  it  did  not  organize  a 
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territorial  government  and  soon  became  a  nullity.      But   1785 
the  Jeffersonian  policy  of  making  slavery  sectional  and 
freedom  national  was  not  to  be  permitted  thus  to  die. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  England  or  Spain  Two  Bask 
would  long  allow  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  ^^^ 
rich  virgin  soil  to  remain  unpeopled,  and  congress  was 
under  obligation  to  provide  for  settlement.  With  a 
great  war  debt,  a  worthless  currency,  and  an  extinct 
national  credit,  the  idea  of  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
western  lands  was  *  Wery  comforting. "  But  if  the  ceded 
domain  was  to  become  a  source  of  revenue  there  was  need 
of  a  system  of  surveys  unknown  in  colonial  days.  Hence 
the  land  ordinance  of  the  twentieth  of  May,  1785, 
which  combined  the  two  ideas  of  settlement  and  revenue. 

Thomas  Hutchins  was  then  geographer  of  the  United  The  rim 
States,  an  office  that  came  to  include  the  duties  of  sur-  umtcd  states 

'  ^  Land  Survey 

veyor-general    of    u.  jsvj 

the   point   where  ^ 

the       western  Autograph  of  Thomas  Hutchins 

boundary  of  Pennsylvania  intersects  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Ohio  River.  From  this  point,  a  base  line,  known 
as  the  Geographer's  Line,  was  to  be  run  due  west. 
North  and  south  lines  six  miles  apart  were  to  divide  the 
territory  into  seven  ranges,  and  east  and  west  lines  six 
miles  apart  were  to  divide  each  range  into  townships. 
Each  township  was  to  be  divided  into  thirty-six  lots 
(subsequently  called  sections)  each  one  mile  square. 
Lot  sixteen  of  each  township  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  within  that  township  and 
reservations  were  to  be  made  for  the  Christian  Indians 
and  for  patriot  refugees  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  remaining  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  auction  for  not 
less  than  one  dollar  an  acre  (specie  value)  and  the  cost 
of  surveying.  Before  any  lands  were  sold  under  this 
system,  congress  had  authorized  the  sale  of  large  tracts 
at  much  lower  prices  to  land  companies  or  syndicates. 
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On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  Hutchins  began 
operations,  but  not  much  of  the  work  was  completed 
that  year.  The  ordinance  contemplated  a  survey  of 
seven  ranges  extending  northward  from  the  Ohio  River 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  ranges  were  numbered  from  east 
to  west  and  the  townships  in  each  range  were  numbered 
from  south  to  north.  In  1786,  Connecticut  ceded  to 
the  general  government  her  western  lands  reserving  a 
tract  in  what  is  now  northeastern  Ohio.  Owing  prob- 
ably to  unsettled  questions  relating  to  this  Western 
Reserve,  the  continental  congress,  by  a  resolution 
dated  the  ninth  of  May,  1786,  directed  that  Hutchins 
and  his  surveyors  **do  not  proceed  .  further  northerly 
than  the  east  and  west  line  mentioned  in  the  said  ordi- 
nance," i.  e.,  the  Geographer's  Line.  Hutchins  died 
in  1789,  and,  under  an  act  of  1796,  Rufus  Putnam 
became  the  first  surveyor-general.  By  item  eight  of 
instructions  issued  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  Putnam  was  directed  to  complete  the  survey 
of  the  lands  **  between  the  Southern  boundary  of  the 
Connecticut  Claims  [the  forty-first  parallel]  &  the 
Seven  Ranges  of  Townships  which  were  surveyed  in 
pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  Congress  under  the  late 
Confederation  passed  on  the  20th  of  May,  1785."  In 
accordance  with  these  instructions,  Putnam  had  the  four 
tiers  of  townships  between  the  seven  ranges  and  the 
military  lands  on  the  south  and  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Western  Reserve  on  the  north,  and  extending  as 
far  westward  as  the  Muskingum  River,  thirty-eight 
townships  in  all,  surveyed  in  1800.  The  thirty-six 
sections  in  each  township  of  the  old  seven  ranges  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  township  while  those  of  the  townships  surveyed  by 
Putnam  north  of  Hutchins's  base  line  are  similarly 
numbered  from  the  northeast  corner,  a  system  that  is 
still  maintained  in  the  survey  of  the  public  lands.  The 
original  manuscript  returns  of  this  survey  are  preserved 
in  the  general  land  office  at  Washington  City.  They 
are  without  date,  but,  as  they  mention  an  act  of  May, 
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1800,   they  must   have   been  made  subsequent  to  that   1787 

date.      It  has  been  generally  stated  by  historians  that 

the  famous  seven  ranges  extended  from  the  Ohio  River 

to  the  forty-first  parallel,  and  even  some  of  the  veterans 

of  the  United  States  general   land   office   were    of  the 

same  opinion  in  April,  1909. 

The  movement  to  secure  western  lands  for  the  offi-  The  Ohio 
cers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  begun  at  Newburg  $^J^"^"^ 
in  1783,  led,  three  years  later,  to  the  formation  of  the 
Ohio  Company  of  Associates,  a  joint  stock  venture  for  March  3, 
the  purchase  of  lands  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  direct-  *^'^ 
ors  were  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons  of  Connecticut, 
General  Rufus  Putnam  of  Massachusetts,  and  Manasseh 
Cutler,  a  Massachusetts  doctor  of  divinity  who  had 
**an  aptitude  for  business  and  was  not  above  turning 
an  honest  penny  in  a  land-speculation  which  bade  fair 
to  be  remunerative  and  interesting."  In  May,  1787, 
General  Parsons  presented  to  congress,  then  sitting  in 
New  York,  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  company.  He 
was  soon  succeeded  by  Doctor  Cutler  whose  ostensible 
business  was  to  purchase  as  much  land  as  congress  would 
exchange  for  one  million  dollars  in  certificates  of  public 
indebtedness.  In  fact,  the  organization  meant  **the 
conversion  of  those  old  final  certificates  into  future 
homes,  westward  of  the  Ohio,"  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  state.  Cutler  put  up  at  the  **  Plow  and  Harrow" 
in  the  Bowery  on  the  fifth  of  July.  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  concerned  with  an  ordinance  that  congress 
was  to  take  up  on  the  following  day  as  he  was  with  the 
Parsons  memorial. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1784,  congress   had  The 
considered  several  plans  for  the  government  of  the  west-  ^^f  "g"^^ 
ern  territory.     A  few  days  after  Doctor  Cutler's  arrival 
at  New  York,  a  ^'committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Carring- 
ton,    Mr.    Dane,   Mr.    R.    H.    Lee,   Mr.    Kean,    and 
Mr.  Smith"  reported  an  ordinance  for  the  government  juiy  n, 
of  the  territory  in  question  and  it  was  read  a  first  time.   '^^^ 
It  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  following  day.    On 
the  day  after  that,  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
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1787  with  extraordinary  unanimity.  Each  of  the  eight  states 
then  represented,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  voted  for  it;  Mr.  Yates  of  New 
York  was  the  only  delegate  who  voted  against  it.  This 
celebrated  statute  constituted  the  Northwest  territory 
into  one  district  for  temporary  government,  but  reserved 
to  congress  the  power  to  divide  it  into  two  districts  in 
case  such  a  division  should  be  deemed  desirable.  Con- 
gress was  to  appoint  a  governor  for  three  years,  a  sec- 
retary for  four  years,  and  three  judges  to  serve  during 
good  behavior.  As  soon  as  there  should  be  five  thou- 
sand male  citizens  of  **full  age,"  they  were  to  be  given 
a  territorial  legislature  consisting  of  the  governor,  a 
council  of  five  appointed  by  congress,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  people.  The  legislature 
might  choose  a  delegate  to  congress  who  was  to  enjoy 
**a  right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting  during  this 
temporary  government." 
A  Memorable  Then  followed  certain  *' articles  of  compact  between 
Compact  ^j^g  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said 
territory."  These  articles  were  forever  to  "remain 
unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent."  The  first 
article  declared  that  "no  person  shall  ever  be  molested 
on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  senti- 
ments, in  the  said  territory."  The  benefits  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  proportion- 
ate representation  in  the  legislature,  the  privileges  of 
the  common  law,  and  the  sanctity  of  private  contracts, 
were  guaranteed.  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  Ultimately  the  territory  was 
to  be  erected  into  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  states,  the  boundary  lines  of  which  were  drawn  sub- 
ject to  such  changes  as  congress  might  make.  A  popu- 
lation of  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  would  entitle  a 
state  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  "on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States  in  all   respects  whatever." 


,    -J 
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Plat  of  the  **  Seven  Ranges  of  ' 
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Tfaii  was  the  first  lunrej  made 
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Article   six   stipulated    that   ** There   shall    be    neither  1787 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory, 
otherwise   than   in   the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the   party   shall   be  duly  convicted."     Thus  was  the 
Northwest  dedicated  to  freedom  forever. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  its  Foundation 
the  congress  of  the  confederation  and  one  of  the  few  *"<*  character 
for  which  that  body  has  received  great  credit.  In  the 
opinion  of  able  constitutional  lawyers,  congress  had  no 
power  to  pass  it.  It  was  not  submitted  to  the  states  for 
ratification ;  it  was  an  act  of  national  sovereignty  in  the 
most  emphatic  sense.  Like  Jefferson's  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  Lincoln's  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  it 
marked  an  epoch  in  American  history  and  was  condoned 
by  general  consent  and  popular  approval.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1784  divided  the  western  country  directly  into 
**states;"  the  ordinance  of  1787  provided  a  temporary 
government  for  the  said  ** territory"  and  authorized  its 
division  into  states  at  some  later  period.  The  word 
** colony"  seems  to  have  been  carefully  avoided;  since 
then,  the  term  "territory"  has  been  applied  to  this 
intermediate  form  of  government.  The  ordinance  of 
1787  was  more  than  a  law  or  statute;  it  was  a  consti- 
tution for  the  Northwest  and  a  model  for  later  legis- 
lation. By  this  time,  Jefferson  had  gone  as  a  minister 
to  France,  but 

The  nursling  growth  of  Monticello^s  crest 
Is  now  the  glory  of  the  free  Northwest. 

The  authorship  of  the  ordinance  has  occasioned  much  The 
dispute.     The  fact  is  that  no  one  person  is  entitled  to  ^^J^'****"**" 

*  ,  ,  ,  ^  or  Honors 

all  the  credit.  It  embodied  the  best  parts  of  that  of 
1784  and  of  ordinances  subsequently  introduced. 
Much  has  been  claimed  for  Nathan  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  member  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  sure  that 
Doctor  Cutler  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  as  did 
others.  As  regards  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery,  that, 
too,  is  in  doubt.  Jefferson's  draft  of  the  ordinance  of 
1784  had  contained  such  a  clause;  in  March,  1785, 
Rufus  King  of  Massachusetts  had  introduced  a  resolu- 
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1787  tion  to  the  same  effect ;  the  first  draft  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  did  not  contain  the  immortal  prohibition  and, 
on  the  second  reading,  Dane,  apparently  upon  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  Virginia  delegation,  brought  it  forward. 
The  claim  of  first  place  for  Doctor  Cutler  is,  however, 
ably  and  persistently  urged  by  many,  and  the  last  word 
has  not  yet  been  written. 

Cheap  Land  While  the  Ordinance  was  under  consideration,  Cutler 
had  been  pushing  his  negotiations  for  a  land  purchase; 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  congress  authorized  the 
sale  of  five  million  acres  in  the  region  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Scioto.  A  million  and  a  half 
acres  were  for  the  Ohio  company;  the  remainder  was 
"for  a  private  speculation  in  which  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  America  are  concerned,"  in  other 
words,  the  Scioto  company.  The  Ohio  company 
proved  to  be  an  effective  agent  for  good,  but  the  Scioto 
purchase  was  disastrous  to  all  actively  engaged  therein. 
The  total  price  was  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  pay- 
able in  certificates  of  public  indebtedness  that  were  worth 
about  twelve  cents  on  the  dollar — the  largest  private 
contract  that  had  ever  been  made  in  America. 

A  Master  General  Parsons  presented  his  memorial  to  congress 

Lobbyist  jjj  May  and  returned  without  having  accomplished  any- 
thing.     In  the  following  month,  Putnam  and  Cutler, 

June  25  the  other  two  directors,  met  in  Boston,  and  decided  that 

the  latter  should  renew  an  attempt  in  which  Parsons, 
and  Rufus  King,  and  Jefferson,  and  Washington,  and 
several  committees  of  congress  had  conspicuously  failed. 
In  his  diary.  Cutler  wrote:  '^I  conversed  with  General 
Putnam  and  settled  the  principles  on  which  I  am  to  con- 
tract with  congress  for  lands  on  account  of  the  Ohio 
company."  In  the  two  or  three  days  that  the  ordinance 
was  pending  before  congress,  it  was  proposed  to  reject 
some  of  the  amendments  that  he  had  suggested,  he 
does  not  specify  which  they  were.  With  worldly  wis- 
dom. Cutler  promptly  ^*paid  his  respects  to  all  the 
members  of  congress  in  the  city  and  informed  them  of 
his  intention  to  depart  that  day."      He  says  that  they 
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urged  him  to  "tarry  till  the  next  day  and  they  would  1787 
put  by  all  other  business  to  complete  the  contract." 
The  diary  further  tells  us  that  "congress  came  to  the 
terms  stated  in  our  letter  without  the  least  variation." 
In  other  words,  according  to  this  account,  Putnam  and 
Cutler  were  masters  of  the  situation  and  the  Ohio  com- 
pany dictated  its  own  terms. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  How  did  k 
Ohio  land  sale  were  parts  of  one  transaction.  "The  "*pp*"^ 
purchase  would  not  have  been  made  without  the  ordi- 
nance, and  the  ordinance  could  not  have  been  enacted 
except  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  purchase;"  one 
party  demanding  a  satisfactory  government  as  the  con- 
dition of  buying  and  the  other  party  granting  the  ordi- 
nance in  order  that  it  might  sell.  The  purchase  and 
settlement  of  this  large  body  of  the  public  lands  would 
make  a  provision  for  the  veterans  of  the  late  war;  it 
would  wipe  out  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt;  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  public 
domain;  it  would  set  up  a  shield  between  the  frontiers 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  and  the 
dangerous  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest;  it  would 
secure  American  occupation  of  a  territory  on  which  two 
or  three  European  powers  had  fixed  an  eager,  longing 
gaze;  and  it  would  put  away  a  real  apprehension  that 
the  western  settlers  would  form  a  new  confederacy  and 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  power  that  held  the  outlet  of 
the  Mississippi — an  apprehension  that  Washington  had 
in  mind  when  he  gave  warning  against  "an  apostate  and 
unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign  power. "  By  this 
time,  constitution  builders  were  in  session  and  the  eyes 
of  the  people  were  focussed  on  the  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia rather  than  on  the  congress  at  New  York. 

At  this  time,  the  old  Northwest,  a  territory  larger  Marietta 
than  the  present  German  empire,  was  practically  an 
unbroken  wilderness.  The  French  at  Vincennes,  Kas- 
kaskia,  and  elsewhere,  numbering  probably  fewer  than 
five  thousand,  a  few  settlers  at  New  Design  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  few  Moravian  missionaries,  a  few  hunters. 
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1787  squatters,  and  soldiers,  were  its  only  civilized  inhabitants. 

1788  But  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  at  hand.  By  the  advice 
of  Thomas  Hutchins,  the  Ohio  company  selected  the  val- 
ley of  the  Muskingum,  in  which  Fort  Harmar  had  lately 
been  completed,  for  its  settlement.  The  advance  guard 
of  the  colonists  reached  the  Youghiogheny  River  on  the 
twenty-third  of  January,  1788,  and  the  second  division 
three  weeks  later.  Here  they  built  boats  and,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  Mus- 
kingum. On  the  seventh  of  April,  1788,  General 
Rums  Putnam,  a  hero  of  two  wars  and  now  superin- 
tendent or  general  director  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ohio 
company,  with  forty-seven  others,  stepped  on  shore  from 
the  deck  of  a  row-galley,  then  or  later,  named  the 
"Mayflower."  The  forty-eight  pioneers  at  once  began 
the  work  of  felling  trees,  building  houses,  and  erecting 
a  stockade  called  "Campus  Martius."  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  eighty-four  other  persons  arrived.  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  Marietta,  named  for  Marie 
Antoinette.  "No  colony  in  America,"  wrote  Wash- 
ington, "was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices 
as  that  just  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Informa- 
tion, property,  and 
strength  will  be  its  char- 
acteristics. I  know  many 
of  the  settlers  personally, 
and  there  were  never  men 
better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  such 
a  community." 

Meanwhile,  congress 
had  appointed  General 
Arthur  Saint  Clair  gov- 
ernor, and  Major 
Winthrop  Sargent,  of 
Massachusetts,  secretary 
of  the  new  territory ; 
General  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons  of  Connecticut, 
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General  James  M.  Varnum  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Major  1787 
John  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania  were  chosen  territorial  1790 
judges.  Major  Armstrong  declined  the  proffered  judge- 
ship and,  in  the  following  February,  Judge  John  Cleves 
Symmes  of  New  Jersey  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Saint 
Clair  reached  Marietta  on  the  ninth  of  July,  1788 — too 
late  to  participate  in  a  grand  celebration  of  the  Fourth. 
On  the  twenty-sixth,  he  proclaimed  the  establishment  of 
Washington  County — the  first  erected  in  the  North- 
west territory.  In  August,  provision  was  made  for 
establishing  courts  some  of  which  were  formally  inaug- 
urated in  September.  Thus  the  wheels  of  government 
were  set  in  motion  and  civil  life  was  begun  in  the  old 
Northwest. 

In  the  year  that  the  Ohio  company  made  its  purchase,  Cincinnati 
another  company  secured  what  was  called    the  Miami 
purchase  or  Symmes  tract,  a  million  acres  lying  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  between  the  two  Miamis.      In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  three  rival  towns  were  laid  out  therein  — 
Columbia,   Losantiville,  and  North  Bend.      In  about  a  December 24, 
year.    Governor    Saint    Clair   arrived    at    Losantiville,   "'^^^ 
organized  Hamilton  County,  and  changed  the  name  of  January  1, 
the  town  to  Cincinnati  in  honor  of  the  military  society  ^^9° 
of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member.     Says  Hinsdale: 
''Those  philosophers  who  trace  all  historical  phenom- 
ena to  physical  causes  may  read  a  suggestive  lesson  in 
the  history  of  the  Miami  purchase.     The  location  of 
North  Bend  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  Cincinnati.      It 
was  the  home  of  Judge  Symmes  and  the  first  station  of 
the  troops  detailed  by  General  Harmar  to  protect  the 
Miami  pioneers."      But  the  removal  of  the  family  of 
the  jealous  husband  of  a  black-eyed  matron  from  North 
Bend  to  the  rival  town  promptly  convinced  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troops  of  the  superior  military 
advantages  of  that  location.      Hence  *'the  walls  of  Fort 
Washington  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  town  named  for 
the  Cincinnati." 

Meanwhile,    the    whole    western    country    had    been  Troubles  with 
troubled   by    a   renewal    of    Indian    hostilities.       The^*^^^"**^ 
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1783  Cherokees  had  been  severely  chastised  by  Sevier  in 
I  7  9  o  1780  and  1782.  The  news  that  the  peace  with  Eng- 
land had  robbed  them  of  their  British  allies  checked 
the  activity  of  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Wyandots 
and,  in  1785  and  1786,  they  concluded  treaties  that 
were  recklessly  disregarded  by  both  white  men  and  red 
men.  The  continental  forces  were  too  weak  to  afford 
much  protection  to  the  pioneers,  and  British  agents  and 
Tory  partisans  incited  the  Indians  to  new  activities;  In 
September,  1786,  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  wreck  of 
his  former  self,  led  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men 
up  the  Wabash,  but,  after  reaching  Vincennes,  the 
troops  became  mutinous  and  most  of  them  marched 
home  as  a  disorderly  mob.  In  October,  another  force 
led  by  Benjamin  Logan,  a  Kentucky  pioneer,  destroyed 
some  of  the  Shawnee  towns  about  the  head  of  the  Mad 
River  in  Ohio — a  success  that  was  sullied  by  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  a  captive  chief  by  one  of  Logan's 
colonels    whom    Logan  did  not  dare  to  punish  for  his 

^^^^    /        infamous  deed.   Smaller  expe- 

y^\^^^^^^^    ^^gVjZj^i^  ditions  followed,  but  the  most 

..^  ^  effective  work  was  doubtless 

Autograph  of  Simon  Kenton        done     by    Captain     Samuel 

Brady,  Simon  Kenton,  and  other  celebrated  scouts  who, 
alone  or  with  small  parties,  made  forays  into  the  Indian 
country,  the  story  of  which  is  entertainingly  and  instruc- 
tively told  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  The  Winning  of  the 
West. 
South  of  In  these  years,  hundreds  of  the  western  settlers  were 

the  Ohio  killed  by  the  Indians,  but  the  westward  movement  was 
not  checked.  In  the  year  ending  in  November,  1788, 
nearly  a  thousand  boats,  bearing  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons,  nearly  eight  thousand  horses,  twenty- 
three  hundred  cows,  and  eleven  hundred  sheep  are  said 
to  have  gone  down  the  Ohio.  Other  settlers  came  in 
over  the  Wilderness  Road  and,  by  1790,  Kentucky  had 
a  population  of  more  than  seventy  thousand.  A  simi- 
lar influx  was  taking  place  further  south.  In  1778, 
a    trapper  named  Spencer    raised   a  crop  of   corn   near 
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Bledsoe's  Lick  in  middle  Tennessee.  Early  the  next  year,  1780 
James  Robertson  with  a  party  of  eight  established  a  i  7  9  o 
settlement  at  French  Lick  on  the  site  of  Nashville,  and 
other  settlers  followed.  In  May,  1780,  these  settlers 
entered  into  a  compact  for  government.  In  spite  of 
I  ndian  attacks,  other  stations  were  established.  On  the 
second  of  April,  1781,  the  Cherokees  were  defeated  at 
the  "Battle  of  the  Bluffs"  and  the  existence  of  middle 
Tennessee  was  assured.  In  17 83,  Robertson  was 
elected  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature;  through  his 
activity,  the  Cumberland  settlement  was  erected  into 
Davidson  County,  from  which,  in  1786,  Sumner  County 
was  set  off.  The  settlers  suffered  much  from  the 
Indian  ravages,  but,  in  the  summer  of  1787,  Robertson 
led  a  force  against  a  Creek  and  Cherokee  town  on  the 
Coldwater,  a  tributary  of  the  Tennessee,  and  struck  a 
blow  that  gave  a  breathing  spell  to  the  new  settlements. 
Among  the  newcomers  of  this  period  was  a  young  law- 
yer, Andrew  Jackson.  By  1790,  the  Southwest  terri- 
tory contained  nearly  thirty-six  thousand  inhabitants. 
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WASHINGTON'S  experience  with  the  conti- 
nental congress  had  taught  him  the  vital 
need  and  value  of  union;  "he  felt  it  as  soon 
as  he  took  command  of  the  army,  and  it  rode  like  black 
care  behind  him  from  Cambridge  to  Yorktown. "  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  forcibly  expressed  the  necessity 
of  a  stronger  central  government.  "There  are  four 
things  which  I  humbly  conceive  are  essential  to  the 
well-being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say  to  the  existence, 
of  the  United  States,  as  an  Independent  power."  These 
things  were  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one 
federal  head,  a  regard  to  public  justice,  the  adoption  of 
a  proper  peace  establishment,  and  the  sinking  of  local 
interests  and  prejudices  in  a  patriotic  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  an  appeal  to  the  army, 
he  again  expressed  his  opinion  that  "unless  the  princi- 
ples of  the  federal  government  were  properly  supported, 
and  the  powers  of  the  Union  increased,  the  honor,  dig- 
nity, and  justice  of  the  nation  would  be  lost."  From 
Mount  Vernon,  he  continued  to  urge  his  views  in 
letters  to  prominent  men  throughout  the  country. 

As  early  as  September,  1780,  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  urged  a  "solid  coercive  union."  In  1785,  Noah 
Webster  wrote  an  essay  in  which  he  asserted  that  "there 
must  be  a  supreme  power  at  the  head  of  the  union, 
vested  with  authority  to  make  laws  that  respect  the 
states    in    general    and  to  compel  obedience   to    those 
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laws."  James  Madison  grew  more  earnest  as  time  1  7  8 
went  by  and  Pelatiah  Webster  continued  to  point  out  i  7  8 
the  need  of  a  stronger 
government.  In  | 
1784,  there  was  much 
talk  among  members 
of  congress  in  favor 
of  a  convention,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 
Among  the  excuses 
offered  was  fear  of  I 
the  Cincinnati. 
"Such  a  measure," 
said  Rufus  King, 
"would  produce 
thro'out  the  Union,  \ 
an  exertion  of  the  1 
friends  of  an  Aris- 
tocracy to  Send 
members  who  would 
promote  a  change  of 
Government." 

While  Washington  was  urging  a  stronger  government,  inland 
he  was  also  interested  in  the  development  and  settle-  '*"'«*^'' 
ment  of  the  West.  Almost  alone  among  Americans, 
he  had  foreseen  the  growth  and  greatness  of  America 
and  the  need  of  a  system  of  inland  navigation.  Such  a 
system  would  benefit  the  older  sections  and  the  new, 
and  serve  as  a  strong  bond  of  union.  As  early  as  1770, 
he  had  pointed  out  the  commercial  and  political  impor- 
tance of  easy  transit  lines,  east  and  west.  In  1783, 
as  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  he  explored  the  route 
later  taken  by  the  Erie  canal  and  the  New  York 
Central  railway.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, he  began  energetic  efforts  to  open  up  a  line  of 
communication  through  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  a 
line  later  followed  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
and  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.  Through 
his  influence,  the  Virginia  legislature  took  up  the  ques- 
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tion  and  two  companies  were  formed.  An  agreement 
with  Maryland  regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  the  Potomac  was  necessary  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1785,  commissioners  from  the  two  states  met  at 
Alexandria.  The  commissioners  came  to  an  agreement 
regarding  the  common  navigation  of  the  bay  and  the 
river  and  requested  Pennsylvania  to  allow  the  free  use 
of  streams  within  her  limits  as  connecting  links  between 
the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac.  They  also  recommended 
uniform  import  duties,  commercial  regulations,  and 
currency. 

In  giving  its  assent  to  the  recommendations  respect- 
ing uniform  duties,  Maryland  proposed  that  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  should  be  invited  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  meet  those  of  Maryland  and  Vii^inia  and  to 
unite  in  the  same  system  of  commercial  policy.  Madi- 
son persuaded  the  Virginia  legislature  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  commissioners  from  all  the  states  that 
might  choose  to  be  represented  **to  consider  how  far 
a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  regulations  may 
be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  their  perma- 
nent harmony."  The  commissioners  were  to  meet  at 
Annapolis  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1786. 

When  the  convention  met,  only  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  were  repre- 
sented. Even  Maryland  had  neglected  to  appoint  dele- 
gates; New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  North  Carolina  had  chosen  representatives,  but  they 
did  not  attend  the  meeting;  Connecticut,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  had  taken  no  action  in  the  matter. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  delegates  "did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  proceed  on  the  Business  of  their  Mission," 
but  they  did  adopt  an  address  to  the  states  written  by 
Hamilton  and  ''toned  down"  by  Edmund  Randolph. 
The  address  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
defects  in  the  system  of  government  that  rendered  the 
situation  ''delicate  and  critical,  calling  for  an  exertion 
of  the  united  Virtue  and  Wisdom  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Confederacy."      It,  therefore,   proposed  a  conven- 
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tion  of  all  the  states  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1786 
second  Monday  in  May,  1787,  to  **devise  such  further  1787 
Provisions  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render 
the  Constitution  of  the  Foederal  Government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  Although  the  com- 
missioners "could  not  with  propriety  address  these 
Observations  and  Sentiments  to  any  but  the  States  they 
have  the  honor  to  Represent,  they  have  nevertheless 
concluded,  from  motives  of  respect,  to  transmit  Copies 
of  this  Report,  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assem- 
bled, and  to  the  Executives  of  the  other  States." 

In  October,  the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  Congre» 
brought  before  congress.  Largely  through  the  influ-  ^^"w^nded 
ence  of  Rufus  King  and  Nathan  Dane,  that  body  Pndc 
refused  to  sanction  the  plan,  but  the  Shays  rebellion  and 
other  happenings  of  that  eventful  winter  worked  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates.  Even  King 
threw  aside  his  objections  and  advocated  the  measure. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  congress  issued  a  call 
for  a  convention  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned 
by  the  delegates  at  Annapolis  "for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures,  such 
alterations  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress, 
and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  federal  Consti- 
tution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Government,  and 
the  Preservation  of  the  Union." 

Even  before  congress  took  this  step,  the  states  had  state  Action 
begun  to  act  upon  the  report  of  the  Annapolis  conven- 
tion. On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  Virginia  authorized 
the  sending  of  delegates  and,  on  the  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, selected  them.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, New  Jersey  fell  into  line  and,  before  February, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Delaware 
had  decided  to  send  representatives.  Maryland  did  not 
appoint  delegates  until  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and 
New  Hampshire  not  until  the  twenty-seventh  of  June. 
Rhode  Island  was  not  represented  at  all ;  the  stubborn 
little  maid  was  pronounced  "abominable"  and   it  was 
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1787  proposed    to    divide   her  estate  between  Massachusetts 

and  Connecticut. 
TheDdepia  Of  the  fifty-five  delegates  who  attended  the  conven- 
tion, twenty-nine  were  college  graduates  and  nearly  all 
had  attained  eminence.  Washington  and  Franklin  were 
there,  their  presence  lending  dignity  and  weight  to  the 
I  proceedings.  With 
them  were  John 
Dickinson,  Robert 
Morris,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Edmund 
Randolph,  G  e  o  rge 
Mason,  John  Rut- 
ledge,  Charles  Cotes- 
1  worth  Pinckney, 
Oliver  Ellsworth, 
James  Wilson,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton, 
James  Madison,  and 
I  other  statesmen  of 
constructive  power. 
But  not  all  the 
^^^^^  ^^^^^^  nation's     illustrious 

cia.i» CotcwonTi^nckKr  citizens    were    dclc- 

(From  portnit  by  Shitplm  in  Independence  gatCS  :       ThomaS     Jcf- 

HA  Phii«ieiphi.)  Ferson     and     John 

Adams  held  diplomatic  posts  in  Europe,  while  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Samuel  Adams  disap- 
proved of  the  convention  and  remained  at  home.  Had 
the  author  of  the  declaration  of  independence  been  a 
member  of  the  convention,  it  is  possible  that  the 
constitution  would  have  been  less  strenuous  as  to 
the  rights  of  property  and  more  emphatic  as  to  the 
rights  of  man. 
I  Hamilton  was  only  thirty  and  Madison  only  thirty- 
six,  but  along  political  lines  they  were  probably  the 
most  profound  and  original  thinkers  in  the  company. 
"Among  political  writers,"  says  John  Fiske,  "these 
two  men  must  be  ranked  in  the  same  order  with  Aris- 
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totle,  Montesquieu,  and  Locke;  and  the  'Federalist,'  1787 
their  joint  production,  is  the  greatest  treatise  on  govern- 
ment that  has  ever  been  written."  Hamilton  had 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  New  York  legislature  with  the 
express  purpose  of  opposing  the  Clinton  party  and 
securing  representation  of  the  state  in  the  convention. 
After  a  hard  struggle,  he  had  obtained  his  own  appoint- 
ment, but  his  colleagues,  Yates  and  Lansing,  were  strong 
states-right  men  and  withdrew  from  the  convention 
before  its  labors  were  completed.  While  they  remained 
in  the  convention,  Hamilton  was  unable  to  carry  the 
vote  of  his  state  for  the  measures  that  he  favored ;  after 
their  withdrawal,  he  prudently  refrained  from  taking  a 
too  active  part  and  was  himself  a  long  time  absent. 
His  inclinations  were  for  an  aristocratic  government. 
Madison  was  less  brilliant  than  was  Hamilton,  but  he 
was  a  sound  thinker  and  has  been  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  Constitution." 

The  date  set  for  the  convention  was  Monday,  the  whUe 
fourteenth  of  May,  but  more  than  a  week  went  by  ^'""« 
before  seven  states  were  represented.  Among  the  dele- 
gates who  were  on  time  was  Washington  whose  sense  of 
duty  had  overcome  his  reluctance.  He  well  understood 
the  gravity  of  the  work  and,  in  the  interval  of  waiting, 
appears  to  have  engaged  in  informal  discussion  with  the 
other  delegates.  It  was 
doubtless  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that, 
accordi  ng  to  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  he  said  in 
substance:  "It  is  prob- 
able that  no  plan  we 
propose  will  be  adopted. 
Perhaps  another  dread- 
ful conflict  is  to  be 
sustained.  If,  to  please 
the  people,  we  offer 
what  we  ourselves  disap- 
prove,    how    can    we 
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1787  afterwards  defend  our  work  ?     Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  the  honest  can  repair.     The  event  is 
in  the  hand  of  God." 
organiation        The  first  real  session  of  the  convention  was   held  in 
and  Record!     Independence  Hall  on  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  May, 
with  twenty-nine  delegates  representing  nine  states;   the 
delegates  from   the  other  states  except   Rhode    Island 
appeared  later.     These  men  were  to  lift  their  country 
from  the  quagmire  of  a  league  of  states  and  place  it  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  national  sovereignty;  they  were  to 
perfect  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  a  government  that  had 
been  rudely  formed  amid  the  agonies  of  a  revolution. 
Fortunately  for  America  and  the  world,  the  assembled 
craft  were  master  workmen,  capable  of  the  highest  of 
the  moral  virtues  and  magnanimous  enough  to  make 
mutual  concessions  for  the  sake  of  a  union  that  they 
knew  to  be  their  only  hope.     Washington  was  unani- 
mously chosen  president  and  Major  William  Jackson 
was  elected  secretary.      It  was  decided  that  the  sessions 
should  be  secret,  but  Proceedings yftre  kept;  at  the  close 
of  the  convention,  the  oflicial  files  were,  by  direction  of 
the  convention,  retained  by  Washington.      In  1796,  he 
transmitted  them  to  the  secretary  of  state  and,  in  18 18, 
they  were  published;  they  contain  little  more  than  the 
bare  record  of  meetings,  resolutions,  and  votes.      Yates, 
King,  and  a  few  others  kept  fragmentary  notes,  but  it 
was  not  until  fifty  years  later,  when  Madison's  pains- 
taking notes  were  published,  that  men  knew  what  was 
said  and  done  during  those  momentous  sessions. 
Many  Men  of      The  problcms  that  faced  the  convention  were  many 
Many  Minds  ^j^j  tremcndous.     There  were  wide  diflFerences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  the  convention  should  attempt  to  do. 
Should  it  merely  amend  the  articles  of  confederation, 
or  should  it  create  an  entirely  new  system?    If  the  latter, 
i  what  should  the  new  system  be?     Outside  the  conven- 

I  tion,  there  was  some   fear  that  a   monarchy  would  be 

I  established.      In  England,  the  hope  was  expressed  that 

a  younger  son  of  George  HI.  might  be  selected,    but 
there  was  greater  fear  lest  the  crown  might  be  oflFered  to 
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a  French  prince.  Among  the  delegates,  there  seems  to  i  7  8  7 
have  been  no  disposition  to  create  a  monarchy;  the 
unanimity  ended  there.  Some  wished  a  strong  national 
government,  others  a  weak  confederacy;  some  favored 
aristocracy,  others  a  democracy ;  and  on  the  details  of  any 
system  there  were  probably  no  two  delegates  in  accord. 

Although  the  convention  was  authorized  merely  to  The  Virginia 
propose  amendments  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  ^^^^ 
the  ablest  delegates  were  in  favor  of  going  beyond  their 
instructions  and  creating  a  new  government.  With  this 
thought  and  guided  *'by  Madison's  indefatigable 
temper,"  the  Virginia  delegates  had  drawn  up  a  plan 
for  a  new  constitution  which  Randolph  introduced  in  an 
able  speech.  This  **  Virginia  plan,"  which  became  the  May  19 
basis  for  the  convention's  work,  provided  for  a  bicam- 
eral legislature,  the  members  of  the  first  branch  of  which 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  states, 
while  those  of  the  second  branch  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  first.  This  legislature  was  to  exercise  the  legislative 
rights  vested  in  the  old  confederation  and  all  other 
legislative  rights  to  which  the  several  states  were  incom- 
petent. State  officials  were  to  **be  bound  by  oath  to 
support  the  articles  of  Union;"  the  national  authority 
was  to  have  the  power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  compel 
a  member  of  the  Union  to  **fulfil  its  duty,"  and  the 
power  to  veto  all  laws  contravening  the  **  articles  of 
Union."  A  national  executive  and  a  national  judiciary 
were  to  be  established.  Republican  government  was  to 
be  guaranteed,  new  states  were  to  be  admitted,  and  a 
system  of  amendment  was  to  be  provided.  Before  the 
new  constitution  should  become  eflFective,  it  was  to  be 
submitted  to  state  constituent  assemblies  or  special 
assemblies  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

After  Pinckney  of   South  Carolina  had  presented  a  Randolph's 
somewhat  similar  plan,  the  Virginia  plan  was  definitely  ^"<>^""°"» 
placed  before  the  convention  by  Randolph  in  a  series 
of  resolutions.     The  first  resolution,  to  the  eflFect  **that  May  30 
a  union  of  the  States  merely  federal  will  not  accomplish 
the  objects  proposed  by  the  articles  of  Confederation," 
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1787  and  a  second,  **that  no  treaty  or  treaties  among  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  States,  as  individual  Sovereignties, 
would  be  sufficient,"  passed  without  much  discussion. 
The  third  resolution,  to  the  effect  **that  a  national 
Government  ought  to  be  established  consisting  of  a 
supreme  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary,"  went 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  aroused  more 
opposition,  but  it  was  finally  passed  with  only  one  nega- 
tive vote,  that  of  Connecticut,  the  delegation  present 
from  New  York,  Yates  and  Hamilton,  being  divided. 
A  State  u  a  The  proposition  for  proportional  representation 
^"'^  aroused  a  more  strenuous   opposition.     The   question 

was  not  new.     When  the  continental  congress  was  con- 
sidering the  articles  of  confederation,  there  had  been  the 
same  difference  of  opinion;    the  smaller  and   landless 
I  states  like  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  had 

insisted  upon  the  same  voice  in  the  central  government 
\  as  the  great  states    like  Virginia   and    Massachusetts. 

I  The  controversy  over  this  subject  became  the  most  bit- 

I  ter  of  all;  for  the  time  being,  the  subject  was  passed 

I  over  and  the  convention  considered  matters  less  likely 

to  provoke  dangerous  differences  of  opinion. 
Afraid  to  The  question  of  how  the  members  of  the  national 

Trurt  the  legislature  should  be  chosen  brought  another  controversy. 
Tne  Shays  rebellion,  the  paper  money  excesses  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  similar  manifestations  had  produced 
something  of  a  reaction  against  a  purely  popular  govern- 
ment. Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  opposed  the 
plan  of  electing  members  by  direct  vote  of  the  people 
and  insisted  that  the  choice  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
legislatures;  he  thought  that  the  people  should  have  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  government.  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts  thought  that  the  country  was 
suffering  from  an  excess  of  democracy  and  said  that  the 
people  were  **the  dupes  of  pretended  patriots."  Mason 
admitted  that  perhaps  the  country  had  been  too  demo- 
cratic, but  feared  going  to  the  other  extreme;  he  argued 
strongly  for  electing  members  of  the  first  branch  01  the 
legislature    by   direct    vote    of    the    people.     Wilson, 
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Madison,  and  others  spoke  in  favor  of  such  a  system  1787 
and,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  two,  two  states  being  divided, 
it  was  adopted.  Opinions  varied  so  much,  however, 
regarding  the  election  of  members  of  the  second  branch 
that  the  final  consideration  of  the  question,  like  that 
regarding  proportional  representation,  was  postponed. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  it  was  agreed  that  each  Coercive 
branch  of  the  proposed  legislature  should  have  the  ^**^^ 
right  to  initiate  legislation  and  that  the  new  government 
should  have  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  confedera- 
tion. A  proposal  to  add  powers  in  "cases  to  which 
the  separate  states  are  incompetent"  aroused  opposition. 
Randolph  and  Madison  advocated  a  definite  enumera- 
tion of  powers,  but  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
more  general  form.  Another  resolution  giving  the 
central  legislature  power  to  negative  all  state  laws  con- 
travening the  ** articles  of  Union"  or  any  treaties  made 
with  foreign  powers  was  adopted  without  opposition.  May  31 
A  proposition  to  grant  the  national  legislature  power  to 
**call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any  member 
of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfil  its  duty  under  the  articles 
thereof"  aroused  more  debate.  Madison,  though  eager 
for  an  eflicient  government,  opposed  force  **when 
applied  to  the  people  collectively  and  not  individually." 
He  believed  that  "the  use  of  force  against  a  State  would 
look  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction 
of  punishment."  He  hoped  that  a  system  might  be 
framed  that  would  render  such  a  recourse  unnecessary 
and  moved  that  consideration  of  the  clause  be  postponed, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

By  the  fifth  of  June,  a  large  part  of  the  Virginia  plan  a  Difficult 
had  been  adopted  with  more  or  less  modification.  Some  p~**^*^"™ 
of  the  most  crucial  matters,  however,  had  been  post- 
poned; when  they  were  taken  up  again,  the  trouble  was 
renewed.  On  the  sixth,  the  question  of  how  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  should  be 
chosen  was  again  considered.  Distrust  of  popular 
election  again  revealed  itself,  but  the  former  decision 
was  allowed  to  stand.      In  the  debate,  Dickinson  advo- 
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1787  cated  having  one  branch  chosen  by  the  people  and  the 
other  by  the  legislatures,  but  the  latter  proposal  aroused 
the  apprehension  of  the  large-state  party  who  feared  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  proportional  representation. 
On  the  seventh,  the  compromise  received  the  votes  of 
all  the  states.  On  the  ninth,  the  question  of  pro- 
portional representation  came  up  directly.  The  small- 
state  party  seemed  determined  not  to  yield,  for  to 
yield  meant  to  give  up  '*not  only  the  sovereignty 
but  the  dignity  and  safety  of  their  states."  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  desired  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  their  importance  partly  because  they  desired  the 
greater  political  influence  that  it  would  give  to  them 
and  partly  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  small  states 
might  vote  away  their  money.  The  members  of  the 
small-state  party,  representing  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  were  influ- 
enced by  a  variety  of  motives.  In  general,  they  were 
inclined  **  rather  to  patch  up  the  old  than  to  create  a 
new  system;"  their  great  dread  was  that  **the  larger 
states  would  devour  the  small." 
Represenu-  A  violent  controvcrsy  quickly  developed.      Wilson  of 

cwi'rcss  Pennsylvania  hinted  that,  if  the  small  states  refused  to 
accept  the  plan,  the  large  states  would  form  a  union  of 
their  own.  In  reply,  Paterson  declared  that  New  Jer- 
sey would  **  never  confederate  on  the  plan  before  the 
Committee.  She  would  be  swallowed  up.  He  had 
rather  submit  to  a  monarch,  to  a  despot  than  to  such  a 
fate."  Wilson  retorted  that  he  did  not  fear  the  defec- 
tion of  the  small  states  and  he  objected  to  any  system 
in  which  it  would  require  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
Pennsylvania  to  balance  fifty  in  New  Jersey.  At  first, 
the  large-state  men  triumphed.  On  the  eleventh  of 
June,  they  carried  a  motion  declaring  for  **equitable" 
instead  of  **equal"  representation.  A  resolution  in 
favor  of  proportional  representation  in  the  second  branch, 
or  senate  as  it  was  coming  to  be  called,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.      But  the  small-state  men  were  deter- 
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mined  not  to  yield  their  point  and  resolved  to  break   1787 
up  the  convention  rather  than  to  accept  defeat. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  Paterson,  on  behalf  of  his  The  New 
party,  brought  in  a  "purely  federal"  plan  that  he  J*"^  *'^'*" 
wished  to  substitute  for  the  Virginia  plan.  It  pro- 
vided merely  for  amending  the  articles  of  confederation 
in  order  "to  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  Government,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union."  Congress  was  to  be  given  power  to  levy 
import  and  stamp  duties  and  to  regulate  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  There  were  to  be  a  plural  execu- 
tive and  a  supreme  federal  judiciary.  In  case  any 
state,  or  any  body  of  men  in  any  state,  should  oppose 
or  prevent  the  carrying  into  execution  of  such  acts  or 
treaties,  the  federal  executive  was  to  be  "authorized  to 
call  forth  the  powers  of  the  Confederated  States,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  and  com- 
pel an  Obedience  to  such  Acts,  or  an  observance  of  such 
Treaties."  The  sixth  resolution  was  to  the  effect 
"that  all  Acts  of  the  U.  States  in  Cong."  made  by 
virtue  &  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  hereby  &  by  the 
articles  of  confederation  vested  in  them,  and  all  Treaties 
made  and  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  States  so  far 
forth  as  those  Acts  or  Treaties  shall  relate  to  the  said 
States  or  their  Citizens,  and  that  the  Judiciary  of  the 
several  States  shall  be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions, 
anything  in  the  respective  laws  of  the  Individual  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  Here  was  a  dis- 
covery—  "the  most  important  single  principle  that  had 
yet  been  presented,"  says  Professor  McLaughlin. 

Lansing  of  New  York  declared  that  the  new  plan  "  sus-  Fcdmi  or 
tains  the  sovereignty  of  the  respective  States,  that  of  n*"***^^ 
Mr.  Randolph  destroys  it."  "Why,"  asked  Wilson, 
"should  a  National  government  be  unpopular?  Has  it 
less  dignity  ?  Will  each  Citizen  enjoy  under  it  less 
liberty  or  protection?  Will  a  Citizen  of  Delaware  be 
degraded  by  becoming  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States? 
It   is  from  the  National   Councils  that  relief 
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NationaUty 


I  7  8  7  is  expected."  Randolph  denied  that  the  convention 
June  17  ought  to  be  strictly  bound  by  its  instructions.  He  "was 
not  scrupulous  on  the  point  of  power.  When  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Republic  was  at  stake,  it  would  be  treason 
to  our  trust,  not  to  propose  what  we  found  necessary. 
The  true  question  is  whether  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  federal  plan,  or  introduce  the  national  plan. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  former  has  been  fully  displayed 
by  the  trial  already  made.  ...  A  nat.*  Gov.^ 
alone,  properly  constituted,  will  answer  the  purpose." 
After  Madison  had  **fairly  riddled"  Paterson's  plan, 
the  convention,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  three,  the  Mary- 
land delegation  being  divided,  adhered  to  the  Virginia 
plan. 

The  Virginia  plan,  as  amended  by  the  convention, 
was  then  taken  up  and  debated  anew.  The  old  differ- 
ences of  opinion  reappeared.  On  the  twentieth  of  June, 
the  word  ** national"  was  stricken  out — the  basis  of  a 
claim  that  the  framers  did  not  intend  to  establish  a 
national  government.  To  this  it  has  been  answered 
that  the  action  of  the  convention  had  **no  such  signifi- 
cance, for  the  resolution  to  omit  the  word  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  a  time  when  the  men  desiring  a 
national  government  were  in  control  of  the  convention; 
the  reason  alleged  for  the  omission  was  not  that  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  national  government  was  given 
up;  the  men  chiefly  desiring  a  national  government 
were  evidently  not  intent  on  the  word,  if  their  object 
was  accomplished;  the  word  was  used  and  the  fact  dwelt 
on  in  debate  after  the  omission  of  the  word  from  the 
resolutions." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  the  question  of  pro- 
portional representation  again  came  up.  The  small- 
state  men  were  now  ready  for  a  supreme  effort.  In  a 
vehement  speech,  Martin  of  Maryland  declared  that 
*'the  corner-stone  of  a  federal  government  is  equality  of 
votes.  ...  I  would  rather  confederate  with  any 
single  state  than  submit  to  the  Virginia  plan."  The 
contest  became  so  heated  that  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
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vention  seemed  likely.  Hamilton  and  others  pointed  1787 
out  that  under  the  proportional  system  the  small  states 
might  lose  their  equality  but  that  their  citizens  would 
not  lose  their  liberty.  On  the  question  of  representation 
in  the  first  branch  of  congress,  the  large-state  men  were 
victorious  by  a  vote  of  six  to  four,  Maryland's  delegation  June  29 
being  divided.  The  composition  of  the  second  branch 
was  then  taken  up  amid  tense  excitement.  Bedford  of 
Delaware  declared  that  *'the  Large  States  dare  not  dis- 
solve the  confederation.  If  they  do,  the  small  ones 
will  find  some  foreign  ally  of  more  honor  and  good  faith, 
who  will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  do  them  justice." 
Other  small-state  men  argued  that  under  a  proportional 
system  the  government  would  become  aristocratic.  The 
arguments  of  the  large-state  men  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
When  the  test  vote  came,  the  Georgia  delegation  was  juiy  2 
divided,  Maryland  voted  against  proportional  repre- 
sentation, and  the  result  was  a  tie,  five  to  five.  It  was 
practically  a  defeat  of  the  large-state  party. 

The  convention  was  now  at  a  deadlock.      Franklin  The 
said  that  **when  a  broad  table  is  to  be  made,  and  the  ^"^mblr 
edges  of  the  planks  do  not  fit,  the  artist  takes  a  little 
from  both  and  makes  a  good  joint,"  and  Pinckney  pro- 
posed a  committee  consisting  of  a  member  from  each 
state  to  devise  and  report  a  compromise.    The  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  proportional  representation  in  the  juiy  5 
first  branch  and  of  equal  representation  in  the  second.    A 
long  debate  followed,  but,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  the 
"Connecticut  Compromise,"  as  it  is  called,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  the  delegation  of  Massachu- 
setts   being    divided.     The    most   serious    obstacle    to 
agreement    had  been  put  out  of  the  way,  but  the  pros- 
pects for  final  success  were  not  yet  bright. 

The  loss  of  proportional  representation  in  the  senate  wiUon's 
was  not  as  serious  as  the  large-state  men  believed  and  ^'•**°"* 
**a  few  fundamental  ideas  had  been  hammered  out  in 
debate."     One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  that 
the  central  government  and  the  state  governments  must 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  that  each 
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1787  must  have  its  separate  sphere  and  separate  official 
machinery.  As  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  Wil- 
son had  spoken  of  the  ** two-fold  relation  in  which  the 
people  would  stand"  as  citizens  first  of  the  general 
government  and  second  as  citizens  of  their  individual 
states.  Under  such  a  system,  the  central  government, 
unlike  the  old  confederation,  would  deal  directly  with 
individuals  and  the  necessity  of  coercing  delinquent 
states  would  be  almost  wholly  obviated.  In  other 
words,  the  new  constitution  was  to  be  not  merely  a 
compact  between  the  states  as  states,  but  a  union  of  the 
people  of  the  states. 
The  The  proposition  that  the  central  government  might 

fhTNTriona?^  ncgativc  state  laws  that  conflicted  with  its  authority  was 
Authority  givcn  up.  In  Its  place,  the  clause  in  the  New  Jersey 
plan  concerning  the  binding  power  of  federal  laws  and 
treaties  was  adopted.  In  the  completed  constitution, 
this  clause  runs:  '*This  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursuance 
thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  notwith- 
standing"—  the  central  clause  of  the  constitution. 
''Draw  out  this  particular  bolt  and  the  machinery  falls 
to  pieces. 

Before  the  work  could  be  completed,  other  compro- 
mises were  found  necessary.  As  the  antagonisms 
between  the  large  and  the  small  states  disappeared,  others 
arose.  A  dread  of  future  domination  by  the  West 
showed  itself,  and  Gerry  and  King  went  so  far  as  to 
introduce  a  motion  to  the  eflFect  that  the  number  of 
representatives  from  new  states  should  never  exceed  the 
total  number  from  the  original  thirteen.  The  motion 
was  voted  down,  but  a  more  serious  sectional  antago- 
nism between  the  North  and  the  South  remained.  If  rep- 
resentatives in  congress  were  to  be  apportioned  according 
to    population,    should    all  inhabitants    or    merely    all 
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free  inhabitants  be  counted?  Some  of  the  southern  1787 
delegates  and  especially  those  from  South  Carolina  were 
determined  that  the  slaves  should  be  counted;  the 
northern  members  were  equally  determined  that  they 
should  not  be  counted.  Paterson  wanted  to  know  if  in 
Virginia  a  man  had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  his  slaves  and,  if  not,  why  should  the  slaves  be 
represented  in  the  general  government.  Gouverneur 
Morris  declared  that  he  would  never  agree  **to  give  Augusts 
such  encouragement  to  the  slave-trade  as  would  be  given 
by  allowing  the  southern  states  a  representation  for  their 
negroes.  He  would  sooner  submit  himself  to  a  tax  for 
paying  for  all  the  Negroes  in  the  U.  States  than  saddle 
posterity  with  such  a  Constitution." 

With  such  deep-seated  differences  of  opinion,  com-  An  luogicai 
promise  or  failure  was  inevitable.  A  possible  solution  -Adjuitmcm 
had  been  suggested  four  years  before  by  the  congress  of 
the  confederation  which  had  proposed  that,  in  determin- 
ing the  requisition  to  be  paid  by  a  state,  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves  and  all  of  the  white  persons  should  be  counted. 
Williamson  of  North  Carolina  moved  the  adoption  of 
a  compromise  along  this  line  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  **  Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included 
in  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Service 
for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  all  other  Persons." 

The    feeling   that   slavery  was    an    evil   that,   in  the  The  siavc- 
course  of  time,  would  be  extinguished  was  strong  even  !?^'  *"^ 

'  ,  ,0  ^D  Navigation 

in  the  South.  But  the  industries  of  South  Carolina  and  Acta 
Georgia  depended  so  largely  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of 
slaves  that  their  delegates  were  determined  not  to  accept 
any  provision  that  did  away  with  the  traflic.  Pinckney 
** admitted  it  to  be  reasonable  that  slaves  should  be 
dutied  like  other  imports,"  but  said  that  he  should  con- 
sider a  rejection  of  the  clause  as  an  exclusion  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Union.     At  the  same  time,  the  evils 
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I   7  8   7  of  allowing  the  states  to  regulate  commerce  had  become 
apparent.      But  the  southern  states  were  afraid  to  grant 
unreserved  power  to  congress  lest  the  New  Englanders 
gain  control  of  the  carrying  trade   and   exact    ruinous 
charges  for  carrying  the  southern  products  to  market. 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  they  insisted  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  houses  should  be  made  necessary  for 
the  passage  of  navigation  acts.     To  this  proposal   the 
New  Englanders,  "enlightened  by  their  own  interests," 
objected. 
siaTc-traden         Again  there  was  a  compromise,  or,  as  Gouverneur 
buyen**"^*        Morris  Called  it,  a   "bargain."     Massachusetts,    New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  some  of  the  citizens  of 
which  were  not  averse  to  the  slave-trade,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  the  effect 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  should  not  be  prohibited 
prior  to  1 8o8  and  that  congress  should  have  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  by  a  mere  majority  vote,  it  being 
agreed  that  no  tax  was  to  be  laid  on  exports.      Delegates 
from  the  middle  states  and  from  Virginia  opposed  the 
compromise.       Martin    of    Maryland    declared   that    it 
would  be  **  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution and  dishonorable  to  the  American  character  to 
have  such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution."       Madison 
thought  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  admit  into  the  con- 
stitution **the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  men. " 
Mason  of  Virginia  was  especially  outspoken.      In  lan- 
guage such  as  Theodore  Parker  might  have  used,   he 
called  the  slave-trade  an  infernal  traffic.      **  Every  master 
of  slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.     They  bring  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven  on  a  Country.     As  nations  cannot  be 
rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next  world  they  must  be  in 
this.     By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  provi- 
dence punishes  national  sins,  by  national  calamities." 
But  the  prophetic  words  were  in  vain;  the  bargain  was 
consummated  and,  for  twenty  years,  the  only  check  that 
could  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  slaves  was  a  tax 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  **for  each  person,"  a  tax  that 
congress  was  empowered  to  levy. 
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The  apportionment  of  other  powers  between  the  states  1787 
and  the  national  government  aroused  many  differences  other  Powers 
of  opinion,  but  no  such  determined  contests.  The  J^l^j^j^jjo^ 
power  to  coin  money,  to  fix  a  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  to 
grant  patents  and  copyrights,  to  make  war  and  peace, 
to  carry  on  diplomatic  relations  with  other  nations,  to 
punish  piracy,  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy,  and  to 
call  out  the  militia  for  defense  against  a  foreign  enemy 
were  conceded  to  the  general  government  without  much 
opposition.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  nation 
should  be  allowed  to  subdue  a  rebellion  in  a  state  called 
out  a  more  serious  difference  of  opinion.  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Pinckney,  Langdon,  and  others  wished  to  con- 
fer the  power  unconditionally;  Gerry  and  others  were 
opposed  to  **  letting  loose  the  myrmidons  of  the  United 
States  on  a  State  without  its  consent."  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  central  government  should  guarantee  to 
each  state  a  republican  form  of  government  and  that,  on 
the  application  of  a  state  legislature  or  of  a  state  execu- 
tive if  the  legislature  could  not  be  assembled,  it  should 
protect  the  state  against  domestic  violence. 

Numerous  other  powers  that  need  not  be  enumerated  The 
here  were  conferred  upon  the  central  government  and  JJ^p"Jj*JJ^" 
certain  others  were  expressly  denied  to  it.  The  princi- 
ple that  was  followed  in  the  partition  of  powers,  i.e., 
that  the  general  government  should  have  certain  dele- 
gated powers  and  the  states  all  residual  powers,  was  not 
definitely  enunciated  in  the  constitution.  The  states 
themselves,  however,  were  expressly  prohibited  from 
exercising  certain  powers.  No  state,  for  example,  was 
to  enter  into  any  alliance,  treaty,  or  confederation,  to 
coin  money,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder  or  any  ex  post  facto  law  or  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  a  contract,  to  grant  any  title  of  nobility, 
or,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  to  lay  any  duties 
on  exports  or  imports,  to  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with   another   state,  or   to  engage  in  war   unless 
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1787  actually  invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  would 

not  admit  of  delay. 
The  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  were 

^^ment  Separated  as  they  had  been  in  the  state  constitutions. 
Much  of  the  work  of  organizing  the  legislative  depart- 
ment has  already  been  described.  The  members  or  the 
house  of  representatives  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
each  for  a  term  of  two  years.  They  were  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  according  to  population  **which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of 
free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a 
Term  of  Years  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  Persons."  This  "three-fifths  of  all 
other  Persons"  was  used  as  an  euphemism  for  ** slaves" 
— a  word  that  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  con- 
stitution. The  number  of  representatives  was  not 
to  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
but  each  state  was  to  have  at  least  one  representative. 
An  actual  enumeration  of  inhabitants  was  to  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  congress  and 
one  every  ten  years  thereafter.  Until  the  completion 
of  the  first  enumeration.  New  Hampshire  was  to  have 
three  representatives,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New 
York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Dela- 
ware one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina 
five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three.  In  the 
senate,  each  state  was  to  be  represented  by  two  members 
chosen  by  the  legislature  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Instead  of  the  vote  of  a  state  being  cast  as  a  unit,  as  in 
the  former  congresses,  each  senator  was  to  have  one  vote. 
The  The  organization  of  the  judiciary  occasioned  com- 

Judiciary  parativcly  little  trouble  and  was  largely  shaped  by  a 
committee  of  detail  to  which  the  whole  subject  was  sent 
late  in  July  and  after  the  general  features  of  the  new 
system  had  been  determined.  **The  most  remarkable 
and  original  of  all  the  creations  of  that  wonderful  con- 
vention" was  the  supreme  court.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
parliamentary  law  must  stand  until  parliament  repeals  it; 
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in  the  United  States,  a  law  passed  by  both  houses  of  i  7  8  7 
congress  and  signed  by  the  president  becomes  null  and 
void  when  the  supreme  court,  in  an  individual  case, 
declares  the  law  unconstitutional.  This  duty  of  inter- 
preting the  constitution  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  common  law  has  been  declared  to  be  **the 
most  noble  as  it  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States." 

The  organization  of  the  executive  department  occa-  The 
sioned  much  more  perplexity.  Among  the  many  wild  Depam^cnt 
ideas  that  were  broached  was  one  for  **a  triple-headed 
executive,  to  represent  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern 
states,  somewhat  as  associated  Roman  emperors  at  times 
administered  affairs  in  the  different  portions  of  an  undi- 
vided empire."  The  Virginia  plan  had  not  stated 
whether  the  executive  should  be  plural  or  singular,  for 
the  delegates  had  been  unable  to  agree.  Madison  had 
favored  a  single  executive  in  order  to  insure  efficiency, 
but  Randolph  and  Mason  feared  that  tyranny  might 
lurlc  in  such  an  arrangement.  When  Wilson  and  Pinck- 
ney  suggested  that  the  executive  power  should  be  given 
to  one  man,  silence  fell  upon  the  convention;  no  one 
spoke  for  several  minutes.  Sherman  expressed  the 
belief  that,  as  the  executive  was  simply  an  institution 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  legislature,  such 
person  or  persons  ought  to  be  appointed  by  congress  and 
be  responsible  to  that  body.  But  the  convention  fav- 
ored having  a  separation  of  powers  with  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  to  prevent  any  one  department  of  the 
three  from  becoming  too  powerful.  The  first  draft  of 
the  constitution  made  no  provision  for  a  vice-president, 
but  the  danger  of  a  vacancy  in  the  executive  office  was 
soon  recognized.  That  the  vice-president  might  be 
something  more  than  an  heir,  he  was  made  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  senate,  a  provision  that  gave  dignity  and 
importance  to  the  office,  kept  its  incumbent  in  touch 
with  public  affairs,  gave  the  senate  a  chairman  who 
represented  no  one  state,  and  protected  each  state  against 
the  danger  of  having  half  its  representation  withdrawn 
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1787  from  active  participation  in  the  business  of  the  chamber. 
After  a  single  chief  executive  had  been  agreed  upon, 
the  question  of  how  he  was  to  be  chosen  caused  long 
discussion,  and  more  than  thirty  votes  were  taken 
thereon. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  intrusting  the  choice 
of  the  chief  executive  to  the  people.  **To  refer  the 
choice  of  a  proper  character  for  a  chief  Magistrate  to  the 
people  would  be  as  unnatural  as  to  refer  a  trial  of  col- 
ours to  a  blind  man,"  said  Mason,  and  there  were 
many  who  agreed  with  him.  There  was  also  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  term  of  office.  Should  the  president 
serve  for  one,  five,  or  fifteen  years?  "Better  call  it 
twenty;  that's  the  average  reign  of  princes,"  said  sar- 
castic Rufus  King.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  the 
convention  voted  that  the  federal  executive  power 
should  be  vested  in  a  single  person,  "whose  stile  shall 
be  *The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.' "  He  was  to  be  chosen  by  congress  for  a  term  of 
seven  years  and  was  to  be  ineligible  for  a  second  term. 
Late  in  August,  however,  the  method  of  election  was 

September  4  referred  to  a  committee  that  reported  in  favor  of  choos- 
ing the  president  for  a  term  of  four  years  with  no  limi- 
tation regarding  reelection,  the  choice  to  be  made  by  a 
system  of  electors.  Each  state  was  to  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  its  legislature  might  direct,  a  number  of  presi- 
dential electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  in  congress.  These  electors 
were  to  meet  in  their  respective  states  and  vote  for  two 
persons,  of  whom  at  least  one  was  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  some  other  state.  The  person  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  electoral  votes  was  to  be  president,  and  the 
one  receiving  the  second  largest  number  was  to  be  vice- 
president.  If  no  one  received  a  majority  of  such  votes, 
the  senate  was  to  choose  a  president  from  the  five  high- 
est on  the  list,  a  power  that  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  house  of  representatives.  To  conciliate  the 
small  states,  it  was  agreed  that  this  vote  in  the  house 
should  be  by  states.      In  case  of  failure  by  the  electoral 
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college,  the  choice  of  the  vice-president  was  to  be  made   1787 
by  the  senate. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  presidential  electors  would  a  Defective 
exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  their  work  and  choose  with  ^*^**"*« 
greater  wisdom  than  could  be  expected  of  the  people. 
**It  was  desirable,"  says  Hamilton  in  The  Federalist y 
**that  the  sense  of  the  people  should  operate  in  the 
choice  of  the  person  to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was 
to  be  confided.  ...  It  was  equally  desirable  that 
the  immediate  election  should  be  made  by  men  capable 
of  analyzing  the  qualities  adapted  to  the  station,  and 
acting  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  deliberation 
and  to  a  judicious  combination  of  all  the  reasons  and 
inducements  that  were  proper  to  govern  their  choice. 
A  small  number  of  persons  selected  by  their  fellow  citi- 
zens from  the  general  mass,  will  be  most  likely  to 
possess  the  information  and  discernment  requisite  to  so 
complicated  an  investigation."  With  the  development 
of  political  parties,  the  electors  became  mere  automata. 
Today,  no  elector  would  venture  to  vote  for  any  other 
than  the  candidate  nominated  by  his  party.  Of  all 
the  provisions  of  the  original  constitution,  the  elect- 
oral college  was  probably  the  most  defective;  even 
as  amended  the  system  is  weak  and  may  again,  as  in 
1876-77,  involve  the  country  in  grave  difficulties. 

The  electoral  system  was  one  of  the  few  things  in  the  The  Rock 
constitution  that  was  new.  A  great  English  statesman  fo""***"^" 
once  described  the  American  constitution  as  **the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man,"  but  it  was  not  created  out 
of  nothingness.  To  understand  it  we  must  know  our 
colonial  history  and  English  history  back  to  magna 
charta.  Its  framers  used  materials  that  had  been  tested 
by  use  and  selected  them  with  rare  discrimination. 
For  this  work,  they  were  well  fitted ;  for  years,  they  had 
been  ** steeped  in  political  theory  as  their  great-grand- 
fathers had  been  in  theology.  Time  has  verified  the  wis- 
dom of  their  work.  The  constitution  that  they  framed, 
slightly  amended,  is  today  the  supreme  law  of  the  old- 
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I    7  8  7  est  republic  in  the  world.      Its  text  in  full  may  be  found 

in  the  appendix  to  the  next  volume. 
sirninfM  By  the  time  that  the  constitution  had  been  given  its 

witni«o  ^^^1  [Qfj^  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  some  of  the  delegates 
had  been  called  away  by  their  private  affeirs  and  others 
had  gone  home  in  disgust.  Of  those  who  remained, 
some  were  dissatisfied  with  the  work  and  determined  to 
oppose  its  adoption  by  the  people;  no  one  seemed 
wnolly  content.  Franklin  confessed  "that  there  are 
several  parts  of  this  constitution  which  I  do  not  approve, 
but  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  them. 
The  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt  1  am  to  doubt  my  own 
judgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  judgment  of 
others."  That  the  constitution  might  go  before  the 
people  supported  by  apparent  unanimity,  he  proposed 
as  the  form  of  ratification:  "Done  in  Convention  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  thf  Stales  present  the  17th  of 
Sep^  &c — In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  names."  This  equivocal  expression  secured 
the  signature  of  Blount  of  North  Carolina  who  "had 
declared  that  he  would  not  sign  so  as  to  pledge  himself 
in  support  of  the  plan,"  but  Mason,  Randolph,  and 
Gerry  "dreaded  despotism  more  than  anarchy"  and 
refused  to  sign  even  as  witnesses.  Of  the  seventy-three 
del^ates  appointed,  fifty-five  had  been  in  attendance  at 
one  time  or  another,  but  only  thirty-nine  affixed  their 
names  to  the  completed  work ;  seven  others  are  known 
to  have  approved  it. 
Franklin'.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the  conflict- 

y,opkrc,  j^g  interests  of  the  delegates,  and  the  frequent  clashes 
during  the  sessions,  the  approach  to  unanimity  was 
remarkable  and  the  general  feeling  among  the  delegates 
was  one  of  hopefulness.  While  the  members  were  sign- 
ing the  document,  Franklin,  who  had  proposed  a  con- 
stitution when  "Madison  was  playing  in  the  nursery 
and  Hamilton  was  not  yet  born,"  indulged  in  a  bit  of 
prophetic  pleasantry.  Looking  at  the  back  of  the 
president's  armchair  on  which  was  emblazoned  a  half- 
sun,  brilliant  with  Its  gilded  rays,   he  "observed  to  a 
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few  members  near  him  that  painters  had  found  it  diffi-  1787 
cult  to  distinguish  in  their  art  a  rising  from  a  setting 
sun.  I  have,  said  he,  often  and  often  in  the  course  of 
the  Session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears 
as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  behind  the  President  with- 
out being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting: 
But  now  at  length  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  it 
is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  Sun."  Its  work  all  done, 
the  convention  finally  adjourned  on  the  seventeenth  of 
September.  Two  days  later,  the  constitution  was 
pnnted  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Nevertheless,  a  hard  stru^le  was  to  ensue  before  the  Cm  dw 
constitution,  evolved  through  the  anxious  toil  of  that  ^^J^^, 
summer,  could  become  fundamental  law.  The  conven- 
tion had  decreed  that  the  document  should  be  submitted 
to  the  congress  of  the  confederation  and  to  conventions 
in  the  various  states  for  their  approval,  and  "the  Rati- 
fication of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States"  was  to  be 
necessary  before  "the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution 
between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same."  Would  the 
people  look  with  favor  upon  tne  work  of  the  convention 
or  would  they  refuse  to  accept  it?  "There  lay  the 
statue  completely  wrought.  Should  it  lie  there  like 
those  huge  Egyptian  columns  that  were  quarried  but 
never  raised?  Who  should  touch  it  witn  the  vital 
spark  ?  Where  was  the  personal  power,  so  sovereign, 
so  calm,  so  pure,  so  acknowledged  that  like  the  blessed 
might  which  stilled  the  raging  waters  of  the  sea  it  should 
pacify  the  weltering  passions  of  a  continent  and,  raising 
the  motionless  form  of  the  nation,  send  it  alive,  indom- 
itable, resistless,  upon  its  radiant,  bcneficient  way?  " 
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(See  page  160) 

I  tiall  lomt,   til  lit  undiriigneJ  Dilegmii  tf  lit  Siairi 
CongrcH  inemblcd  <ti 


affixtJtt  air  Namei,  h«J  gr 

Wheiiai  ihc  Dclcgaia  of  ihc  Unilcd  Sato  of  Amcriu 
the  fifteenth  <by  of  November  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  On* 
Serentyicven,  and  in  the  Second  Yeii  of  the  Independence  of  America 
■rticlei  of  Confedention  and  perpetiul  Union  between  the  Statu  of 
MuuchuKtti-bay,  Rhodeisland  and  Providence  PJantationi,  Connecticut, 
JerKy,  Penniylvinia,  Oebwire,  Mirybnd,  Virginia,  Nonh-Cirolim,  So' 
Geor^  in  the  Wordi  Iblli 


n  Hundred  and 


Mai 


itlii  0/  Ct'/rJirMicH  uni  Urftael  Uniti  ierwrci  lit  Slain  of  NnukampiHir,, 

,uiciuum-bay,  RioJiida^J  and   PrtvidiM    Planuaii-,,  Csnuulini,   Nrw-Ymk, 

■■-'■(,  JUarjIaid,   Firgima,  Ntrii-Carzli-a,  Stulk- 


■a-Jirity,  Pmityhiam 
\jrilina  enJ  Gargia, 
Abticli  I.   The  idle  of  ihi 
An-ncLI  II.   Each  State  reiaini  iB  wvereignly,  freedom  and  independence,  ud 
power,  juritdicDon  and  right,  which  11  not  by  thii  confedetatian  eipteuly  delegited 


.11  be  "The  United  State)  of  America. 


Ily  enter  into  1  firm  league  of  foendihip 
Kcurity  of  iheir  libertiu,  ind  their  mutual 
each  other,  againn  ill  force  olTered  to,  or 
account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or 


!   entitled 


United  Sata,  in  CongTeD 

AmcLi  III.  Thesid  Siata  hereby  seve 
with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  th 
and  general  wel^ie,  binding  themtelve!  to  usii 
aCtacku  made  upon  Chem,  or  any  of  them,  01 
any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Amcii  IV.  The  better  to  leciite  and  petpetuate  mutual  fiiendihip 
among  the  people  of  the  different  Stata  in  thit  Union,  the  (ret  inliabii 
theie  SDtet,  paupen,  vapbondi  and  fugitive)  from  jullice  eicepled,  ■ 
to  all  privilege)  and  immunidea  of  free  cidieni  in  the  )everal  Stalet; 
of  each  State  jhall  have  free  ingre)>  and  regren  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and 
■hall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privilegei  of  trade  and  commerce,  Mbjeci  to  the  nme  dudei, 
impoeitioni  and  rescricdons  4)  the  inhabitant)  thereof  respectively,  provided  that  )uch 
rettricliona  ahall  not  extend  lo  far  ai  lo  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any 
State,  to  any  other  State  of  which  the  owner  i)  an  inhabitant ;  provided  alto  that  no 
impcaition,  duties  or  tenriction  (hall  be  laid  by  any  Stale,  on  the  property  of  the  United 
Statei,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  penon  guilty  of,  01  charged  with  treaion,  felony,  or  other  high  miidemeanor  in 
any  Slale,  shall  flee  firom  juidce,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  Suie),  be  )lull  upon 
demand  of  the  Governor  or  Eiecudve  power,  of'  the  Staie  from  which  he  fled,  be 
delivered  up  and  removed  to  Che  State  having  juriidicrion  of  hij  offence. 

Full  l^ith  and  credit  ihall  be  given  in  each  of  the)e  Sum  to  the  records,  acli  and 
nagi)trates  of  every  other  Stale. 
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each  Sute  ihall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in 
every  yesir,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State,  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them, 
at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

No  Sute  shall  be  represented  m  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  by  more  than  seven 
memben ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years 
in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding 
any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit  receives  any 
salary,  fees  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the  States,  and  while  they 
act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States. 

in  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  each  State  shall 
have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any 
court,  or  place  out  of  Congress,  and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their 
persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  fironiy  and 
attendance  on  Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Articls  VI.  No  Sute  without  the  consent  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conferrence,  agree- 
ment, alliance  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince  or  sute  ;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  Sutes,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince  or  foreign  state  ; 
nor  shall  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  Sutes  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation  or  alliance  whatever 
between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying 
accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall 
continue. 

No  Sute  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may  interfere  with  any  stipubiti<MU  in 
treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince  or 
sute,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress,  to  the  courtt  of  France 
and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  Sute,  except  such  number 
only,  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the 
defence  of  such  Sute,  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State, 
in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requbite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defonce 
of  such  Sute }  but  every  Sute  shall  always  keep  up  a  well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia, 
sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  constantly  have  ready  for  use,  in 
public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field  pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress 
assembled,  unless  such  Sute  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain 
advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and 
the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  till  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress 
assembled  can  be  consulted  :  nor  shall  any  Sute  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels 
of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  sute  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  be  established  by  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  Sute  be  infested 
by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so 
long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
determine  otherwise. 

Article  VII.  When  land-forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the  common  defence,  all 
officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
respectively  by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  Sute  shall 
direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Article  VIII.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for 
the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress 
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assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  bnd  within  each  State,  granted  to  or  sur- 
veyed for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be 
estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  bid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  IX.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  article — of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors  —  entering  into  treaties  and 
allbnces,  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  le^slative  power 
of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  for- 
eigners, as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  impor- 
tation of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever  —  of  establishing  rules  for  decid- 
ing in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes 
taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or 
appropriated  —  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace-— appointing 
courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  establishing 
courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures,  provided  that 
no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all 
disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more 
States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction  or  any  other  cause  whatever ;  which  authority 
shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  following.  Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive 
authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  petition 
to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other  State 
in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents, 
who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  consti- 
tute a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question :  but  if  they  cannot  agree, 
Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of 
such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the 
number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen  ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more 
than  nine  names  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall  in  the  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn  out 
by  lot,  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  com- 
missioners or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major 
part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination  :  and  if  either 
party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons,  which  Congress 
shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to 
nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in 
behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be 
appointed,  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of 
the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend 
their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence,  or  judg- 
ment, which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  decbive,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other 
proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of 
Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned  :  provided  that  every  commissioner, 
before  he  sirs  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  State  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  **  well  and  truly 
to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  with- 
out favour,  affection  or  hope  of  reward :  **  provided  also  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed  under  different  grants  of 
two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdiction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  States 
which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same 
time  chimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall  on  the 
petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  determined  as  near 
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M  may  be  in  the  same  manner  at  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  between  different  States. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and 
power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that 
of  the  respective  States — fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures   throughout  the 
United  States  —  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  States,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State   within    its  own 
limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated  —  establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State 
to  another,  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  pass- 
ing thro*  the  same  as  may  be  retjuisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  ofBce — appoint- 
ing  all   officers   of  the   land    forces,  in    the   service   of  the    United   States,    excrpung 
regimental  officers  —  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all 
officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ^making  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  committee, 
to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  "a  Committee  of  the  States,**  and  to 
consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  State ;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affiiirs  of  the  United  States  under 
their  direction  —  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years ; 
to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses  —  to  borrow 
money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to 
the  respective  States  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted, —  to 
build  and  equip  a  navy  —  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisirions 
from  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such 
State;  which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  Legisbture  of  each  State 
shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men  and  cloath,  arm  and  equip  them  in  a 
soldier  like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so 
doathed,  armed  and  equipped  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  rime 
agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled :  but  if  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances  judge  proper  that  any  State  should 
not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  State 
should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be 
raised,  officered,  cloathed,  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such 
State,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  be 
safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  cloath,  arm  and 
equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And  the  officers 
and  men  so  cloathed,  armed  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within 
the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin 
money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for 
the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the 
number  of  vessels  of  war,  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to 
be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to 
the  same  :  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day  be 
determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the 
year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for 
a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  pro- 
ceedings monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances  or  military  oper- 
ations, as  in  their  judgment  require  secresy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each 
State  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ; 
and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  by  before  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
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AiTicLE  X.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be  authorized 
to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  shall  from  time  to  time  thinlc  expe- 
dient to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for 
the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  States  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 

Articlk  XI.  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  mto,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union : 
but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to 
by  nine  States. 

Articli  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  borrowed  and  debts  contracted  by,  or 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance 
of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United 
States,  for  payment  and  satisfiiction  whereof  the  said  United  States,  and  the  public  faith  are 
hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Articlk  XIII.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted  to  them. 
And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the 
Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any 
of  them  ;  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world  to  incline  the  hearts  of 
the  Legislatures  we  respectively  represent  in  Congress,  to  approve  of,  and  to  authorize  us 
to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union.  Know  ye  that  we  the 
undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do 
by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fiilly  and 
entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  per- 
petual union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained :  and  we  do 
further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall 
abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions, 
which  by  the  said  confederation  are  submitted  to  them.  And  that  the  articles  thereof 
shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  Sutes  we  re[s]pectively  represent,  and  that  the  Union 
shall  be  perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Congress.  Done  at  Philadelphia 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  ninth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  independence  of  America. 

On  the  part  (Sf  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampthire, 

JosiAH  Bartlett,  John  Wentworth,  Junr., 

August  8th,  1778. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Masiachuietts  Bay. 

John  Hancock,  Francis  Dana, 

Samuel  Adams,  James  Lovell, 

Elbridge  Gerry,  Samuel   Holten. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Wiluam  Ellert,  John  Collins. 

Henry  Marchant, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Roger  Sherman,  Titus  Hosmer, 

Samuel  Huntington,  Andrew  Adams. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York. 

Jas.   Duane,  Wm.    Duir, 

Fra.   Lewis,  Gouv.   Morris. 
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On  the  part  and  in  behalf  ef  the  State  of  New  Jtrsey^  Nmtr.  26.,  ^77^. 
Jno.   Witnimpoon,  Nath.  Scvddsi. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  ef  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

RoBT.   MoiRis,  William  Cuncan, 

Daniel  Robirdiau,  Joseph  Rkid, 

Jona.   Bayard  Smith,  iid  July,  1778. 

On  the  part  &  behalf  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Tho.   M*Kean,  Nicholas  Van  Dm. 

Fcby.  12,   1779. 
John  Dickinson,  May  5th,  1779. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

John  Hanson,  Danikl  Carroll, 

March  i,  1781.  Mar.  i,  1781. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Richard  HcNRr  Lit,  Jno.   Haryis, 

John  Banistsr.  Francis  Lightpoot  Les. 

Thomas  Adams, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  No.  Carolina. 

John  Pknn,  July  ai,  177S.  Jno.   Williams. 

Corns.   Harnett, 

On  the  part  C2f  behalf  of  the  State  of  South   Carolina. 

Henry  Laurens,  Richd.   Hutson, 

William  Henry   Drayton,  Thos.   Heyward,  Junr. 

Jno.   Mathews, 

On  the  part  (^  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Jno.   Walton,  Edwd.   Langworthy. 

24th  July,  1778. 
Edwd.   Telpair, 
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